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Preface 


It is heartening that peasant studies have at last gripped 
the attention of historians and sociologists. During the past 
decade a good deal of serious work has been done on 
peasant movements. Thousands of peasants rising in strug- 
gle in hundreds of villages are a factor which no historian 
or sociologist can ignore. Even so, there are still a few 
Rip Van Winckles who regard the peasantry as an inert 
mass. What is a major contention of this study is that 
peasant struggles continued unabated in a few regions 
from the mid-nineteenth century to the present day. It is 
not my purpose to idealise the reality. The peasant move- 
ment which reached its peak in 1946-47 became moribund 
in a few areas after the coming of independence. Yet the 
fact remains that the tide of peasant movement’ which 
seemed to be quiescent in the Nehru era began to flow with 
renewed force as non-congress governments were formed 
in a number of states. It is not fortuitous that land reform 
was included in the agrarian programme of the major 
political parties. In India today peasant agitation for the 
implementation of land reform forms an increasingly im- 
portant element in politics. 

The main object of this book is not detailed narrative, 
but interpretation. I have drawn on the monographs pub- 
lished in the recent period. Many of these books deal with 
the agrarian problem in the colonial period and refer to 
the peasant movement that developed in the wake of the 
nationalist movement. In this volume the story of the 
peasant movement has been brought up to the collapse of 
Naxalite insurgency. 

I have read with great interest the Works of some of 
our sociologists. They tell us about the technical problems 
of identification and analysis, but it seems to me that the 
historian cannot avoid generalization and interpretation. 
while Geertz clings to notion of “changeless « change”, 
the emphasis throughout this book is on social change that 
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was moulded by specific historical conditions. What is a 
recurring theme is that rural society changed, albeit slowly, 
under the impact of peasant movements. 

Within the present volume problems of arrangement 
presented themselves. It is obviously necessary to focus on 
agrarian conditions in order to comprehend peasant -unrest. 
But agrarian conditions differed from region to region, and 
sometimes from village to village. I finally decided to 
follow the chronological method, while including a section 
on agrarian conditions in each of the chapters devoted to 
the peasant movements. Tenancy reform has figured pro- 
minently in this study, partly because peasant movements 
in zamindari as well as ryotwari areas often took the form 
of tenant struggles; the communist-led Kisan Sabha con- 
sistently championed the tenants who were mobilized 
against the landlords. In the concluding chapter theories 
and programmes of peasant movements have been set out; 
the emphasis is on the problems with which the peasant 
movement has come face to face after independence. I 
should add that some general reflections on the theories 
and programmes have been made in this section. 

In the course of this work, I have received the generous 
help of very many scholars. I should like to pay my tribute 
to Gangadhar Adhikari who drew my attention to the 
changes in peasant economy from the decay of village com- 
munities to the growth of capitalist relations in Indian agri- 
culture. When I met him the last time at Ajoy Bhavan 
in October 1981, he enquired when my book would be 
published. Today I remember the many kindnesses he 
showered on me. I am also indebted to Eric Stokes, a 
student of rural India, who took a keen interest in this 
project which he rightly described as “ambitious”. Stokes 
died in Cambridge in 1981, I may say that I have completed 
the project, incorporating the most recent reserach, I thank 
John Broomfield who kindly sent me some books from 
America which would otherwise have been inaccessible to 
me. Barun De, Benoy Chaudhuri and Kalyan Sen Gupta 
lent me unpublished dissertations and books on which I 
have drawn. Ranjit Gupta, Chinmohon Sehanobish, Tarun 
Sen Gupta, Ashoke Majumdar, Yallamanda Reddy, Himadri 
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Banerjee and some of my students, notably Dipankar 
Bhattacharya and Nirmal Sarkar, have helped me in the 
search for material; to them my gratitude goes deepest. 
None of those who helped or advised me is responsible for 
my opinions. 

My wife stood by me cheerfully and helped in every 
way during the past two years when I remained sunk in 


my work. 


July 1982 
Rabindra Bharati University 


Calcutta Sunil Kumar Sen 
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CHAPTER ONE 


PEASANT STRUGGLES 


In the second half of the nineteenth century there was 
the beginning of a new kind of peasant struggle in India, 
which centred mostly on the rent question, Broadly speak- 
ing, the peasants rose in struggles against enhancement of 
rent, evictions and exactions of landlords who were often 
moneylenders. Apparently, the peasants wanted to loosen the 
bonds of feudal exploitation. Evidence that has accumulated 
in recent years makes it clear that all categories of peasants 
were involyed in these agrarian struggles. Particularly con- 
scious of feudal exploitation were the rich peasants which 
had developed as a distinct category in both zamindari and 
ryotwari areas. What is noteworthy is that the rich peasant 
was a cultivator who wanted to improve farming and sell 
foodgrains and cash crops in the market. Resourceful and 
ambitious, he was eager to add field to field so that he could 
sell a large proportion of the produce in the market. What 
is sometimes overlooked is that commercial agriculture had 
been extended in some regions and the rich peasant often 
became linked with merchant and moneylending capital. 
It was not fortuitous that the rich peasants frequently 
emerged as the leaders of peasant struggles. So long as the 
abolition of the feudal system was the main point at stake, 
the interests of both rich peasants and poor peasants were 
the same. As the process of social differentiation (which was 
marked by the growth of a stratum of rich peasants on the 
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one hand and a class of landless agricultural labourers on 
the other) became accelerated, different categories of 
peasants were likely to be swayed by different aims and 
ambitions. 

The peasant movements in mid-nineteenth century were 
intermittent and remained confined to a few regions. What 
is remarkable is that these movements were becoming secu- 
lar, cutting across caste and communal barriers. It is note- 
worthy that the Farazi movement which grew in early 
nineteenth century in Barasat, Faridpur, Dacca and Barisal 
was essentially a movement of the Farazi sect and hardly 
spread among Hindu and tribal peasants; the Pagalponthis 
of Sherpur represented a puritanical sect of the Muslims. 
Between 1765 and 1850 “civil disturbances” flared up in 
different parts of India. Although peasant masses were in- 
volved in these struggles, which were often protracted, they 
were often led by Hindu or Muslim petty rulers, revenue 
agents who served the Moghuls, tribal chiefs and poligars 
(military officers) of South India.! These struggles revealed 
peasant discontent but hardly brought to the fore the rent 
question that exacerbated the relations between landlords 
and their tenants. One may say that the alliance between 
the feudal nobility and the peasants which was useful upto 
a point ultimately proved to be fragile. As we shall see, 
the rent question came increasingly to the forefront in mid- 
nineteenth century. It was during this period that the rul- 
ing class undertook tenancy legislation in the face of the 
opposition of the landlords. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the long series of tribal 
rebellions, which could be related to the disintegration of 
the tribal system. The tribal peasants were losing their land 
and forests. In Chotanagpur the old communal system dis- 
integrated towards the close of the nineteenth century. In 
Ranchi district, for instance, the Munda and Oraon chiefs 
were replaced by “Hindu farmers”, who were settled in the 
villages by the new non-tribal landlords. There was large- 
scale land alienation among the tribal peasants; their best 
land often passed into the hands of outsiders. The Settle- 
ment Report of 1920 indicated how the Oraons and Mundas 
lost their land and swelled the ranks of non-occupancy 
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tenants and agricultural labourers. The Settlement Reports 
of the Bengal districts tell the same story. In Midnapore, 
Bankura, Birbhum, Malda and Dinajpur, the Santal who 
cleared the jungle, was for the first few years, exempted 
from rent, and thereafter was reduced to a bargadar. When 
the work of reclamation was done, the Santal was ousted and 
his land was leased to those who could pay high cash rent. 
When money rent proved to be less profitable than produce 
rent, the land-owner thought it wise to swing over to share- 
cropping. Tribal rebellions, by and large, broke out in this 
background. As we shall see, some of the tribal rebellions 
had millenarian overtones and revealed the passionate long- 
ing of the tribal peasants for another and better world; they 
remained devoted to the leaders who invariably came from 
the same community and predicted the advent of a new 
social order? Although they often rose in violent struggles, 
the oppression of non-tribal landlords and moneylenders 
continued unabated. The Christian missionaries never ceased 
to work among them and achieved a large measure of 
success in bringing the tribal communities under their 
control. For years the missionaries remained sunk among 
them in different parts of India. 


‘ 


Tribal Rebellions 


The Santal rebellion of 1855-56, which spread to Bir- 
bhum, Bankura, Singbhum, Hazaribagh, Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr was mainly directed against the moneylenders, 
although the rent question also stirred the Santals. Sidu, 
the Santal leader, declared that the moneylenders commit- 
ted “heramis (treachery), pap (sin) and all have acted 
unjustly”. The Santals objected to the idea of paying rent 
on the basis of a defined area. As Sidu argued, rent should 
be determined on the basis of the number of bullock ploughs 
or buffalo ploughs. What frequently happened was that the 
amount of rent increased with each phase of reclamation * 
As a contemporary newspaper noted, the “zamindars, the 
police, the revenue and court amlas have exercised a com- 
bined system of extortions, oppressive exactions, forcible 
dispossession of property ... 24 The Santal “saw his crops, 
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his cattle, even himself and family appropriated for a debt 
which ten times repaid remained an incubus upon him 
still.” 

On 30 June 1855, about 10,000 Santals met at Bhagna- 
dihi and decided to address letters to the Officers, darogas 
and zamindars, in which they expressed their determination 
to fight the Bengali and bania moneylenders, and to “take 
possession of the country and set up a government of their 
own.” Sidu and Kanhu, two brothers of a poor peasant 
family, claimed that they had received divine message and 
were accepted by the Santals as their leaders. One of the 
first casualties of the Santal rebellion was Mahesh Datta, 
who worked as a suzawal (collector of rent) for twentyone 
years. As the revolt spread, a few moneylenders were 
killed and the Barhait market place, which was the residence 
of the moneylenders, was raided. Railway communications 
between Bhagalpur and Rajmahal were suspended. The 
Santals proceeded to Pakur in Murshidabad district; the 
house of Rahamdi Mandal, a Muslim land-owner, was burnt, 
and as Dindayal Roy, the richest moneylender, was killed 
the Santals exclaimed : “with those fingers you counted your 
interest.” On 14 July the Santals plundered the house of 
the Raja of Maheshpur. On 28 July the Commissioner of 
Bhagalpur reported that “the Santals are let on and incited 
to acts of oppression” by milkmen, oilmen and other castes 
who “supply them with intelligence, beat their drums, direct 
their proceedings and act as spies.” On 11 August 1855, 
the Commissioner of Bhagalpur wrote to the Magistrate of 
Monghyr that the Santals were “openly at war with our 
troops in this district and in those of Murshidabad and 
Birbhum.” On 24 -September the Magistrate of Birbhum 
reported that “the whole of the country from Lorajore, four 
miles west of Nagore, to within a short distance of Deoghar, 
is in their hands. The lats (mails) are stopped, and the 
inhabitants deserted their villages and fled.”6 

It seems that the urban middleclass had little sympathy 
for the Santal rebellion, The Somprakash, a liberal news- 
paper, asked the authorities to garrison the small towns so 
that the insurgents were contained in the forest. The 
Sambad Bhaskar reported that “the Muslim infidels of Bihar 
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were spreading a rumour to the effect that the Santal 
insurrection would soon force the British government out 
of power.” The Friend of India wrote in December 1855 : 
“It is only by striking terror into these blood-thirsty 


chances for future rioters ....7 


The Government employed the army to suppress the 
Santal rebellion. Although the Santals showed reckless 
courage in resisting the army, the revolt was suppressed. 
The operation of Martial Law was suspended in January 
1856; Kanhu, the Santal leader, was arrested in February 
and executed within a few days. Hundreds of Santals were 
tried and sentenced to long-term imprisonment varying from 
seven to fourteen years. The district of the Santal Par- 
ganas was created, which was to be administered as a non- 
regulation district; Ashley Eden was appointed the first 
Deputy Commissioner. On the morrow of the rebellion the 
Christian missionaries spread out in Chotanagpur and the 
hill districts. 

There was a recrudescence of Santal disturbances bet- 
ween 1871 and 1882, when the Santals embarked upon the 
Kherwar movement, in which agrarian discontent and 
revivalistic trends seemed to have merged. In the years 
following the Santal rebellion enhancement of rent conti- 
nued unabated, particularly in those areas where the 
zamindars appointed Europeans to farm their estates, It 
became a familiar practice to take from the Santal tenants 
kabuliyat or contract agreeing to pay rent at an enhanced 
rate. The non-tribal landlords took away their traditional 
rights over mahua trees. With the introduction of the Rent 
Act, 1859 in the Santal Parganas in 1865, rural tension was 
exacerbated. The Santal peasants were often shifted from 
one village to another so that they could not acquire occu- 
pancy right? What caused considerable bitterness was the 
persistent attempt of the government to undermine manjhi 
system, the basis of communal life. As O° Malley tells us, 
the manjhi, the Santal headman, who summoned the vil- 
lagers when any guestion arose affecting their common 
interests, was "essential to Santal life, every public sacrifice, 
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ceremony and festival requiring his presence.’ The go- 
vernment seemed to encourage the wholesale dispossession 
of the manjhis, who were declared to be middlemen, denied 
occupancy right and had to pay enhanced rent. The English 
view of the property rights of the individual, as Allen, the 
Magistrate of Birbhum noted, proved to be incompatible 
with “the Sonthal view of the rights of the village.”!° The 
Settlement Act of 1872 belied the expectations of the Santals; 
rent was hardly reduced anywhere. 

The Kherwars (Kherwar was the ancient name of the 
Santal) launched a movement to return to the good old 
days. As Skrefsrud, a Norwegian missionary, explained the 
political creed of Bhagirath Manjhi, the Kherwar leader : 
“No human being created the earth....no human being 
has cleared or ploughed our land but ourselves; ergo no 
human being but ourselves has a right to share in the pro- 
duce."11 It seems that the Kherwars who wanted to purify 
the society were impressed by Hinduism. Singhabahini, the 
Goddess of the zamindars, was to be worshipped; unclean 
animals, pigs, fowls, were to be slaughtered; drinking and 
dancing beame a taboo. The Kherwars, who adopted the 
Brahmanical thread, claimed to be Sepha Hor or purists 
and split from the Santals who chose to pursue the old 
ways of life. It is significant that one of their leaders was 
Dubu Gossain, a Hindu fakir, who chose the right time to 
flee the village. The kherwar movement that occurred 
intermittently between 1872 and 1882 took the form of 
meetings and demonstrations; parwanas were circulated in 
different areas; Gurus were selected to lead the movement. 
Yet it hardly grew into resistance movement in the face 
of the quick deployment of armed forces in the disturbed 
areas; the last phase of the movement was directed against 
the Census operations; the house of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Jamtara was burnt. As some of their leaders 
were arrested and the armed forces moved in the villages, 
the agitation petered out.!? All the gurus, Bhagirath Manjhi, 
Jadu Manjhi, Peroo Manjhi, Gurbhoo Manjhi, predicted the 
coming of the Golden Age, and the Santal peasants followed 


the gurus with implicit faith, although their predictions 
failed. 
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With the loss of their land and forests the tribal peasants 
in other parts of India were also restive. In Chotanagpur, 
for instance, a series of revolts occurred in the nineteenth 
century. The Hos, Oraons and Mundas joined hands in 
the Kol Insurrection of 1832-33. As the Maharaja of Chota- 
nagpur leased his land to the Muslims and Sikhs, the 
Mundas felt that they had been dispossessed of their land. 
In fact, the new landlords often resorted to begari (forced 
labour), jarimana (fines), and often took away their cattle. 
The Kol Insurrection started in the winter of 1831 when 
the farm of two Sikh thikadars was plundered and burnt; 
the villages leased to Muslim thikadars were also burnt. 
By January 1832, the Kols in Chotanagpur and the five par- 
ganas of Tamor, Bundu, Barenda, Rai and Silli had “taken 
up arms”, as Cuthbert reported, against “the respectable 
portion of the inhabitants”; the Oraons had joined the Hos 
and Mundas. There were clashes between the armed forces 
and the tribal peasants; in a memorable resistance Bhundu 
Bagat and his followers fought with bows and arrows until 
they perished to the last man. By the summer of 1832 the 
revolt was suppressed. 

The Kol insurrection was followed by the Sardari agita- 
tion in the 1880s, which was directed against beth begari 
and enhancement of rent. The Sardars held meetings, 
collected money from the peasants, contacted Calcutta law- 
yers, and sent numerous petitions to the government. It 
seems that they wanted to form village communities un- 
trammelled by rent collections and administered by the 
government. By 1887 the Mundas and Oraons refused to 
pay rent to the landlords, who were mostly non-tribals, and 
agreed to pay rent only to the Sarkar. Although the agita- 
tion petered out, the Sardars remained restive. In the 1890s 
they joined hands with Birsa who led the Munda revolt. 
Birsa, a young handsome Munda peasant who received 
education in a missionary school in Chaibasa, came under 
the influence of the Sardars, broke with the missionaries 
and called himself the messanger of God. Within a few 
years the popularity of Birsa as a healer, miracle-worker 
and preacher spread among the Mundas and Oraons, A 
new turning-point came in Birsa’s life as he chose to embark 
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on a popular movement. Birsa’s declared object was to 
establish Munda raj; the peasants were asked “to rise, 
drive out or slay all foreigners.”!? As it happens in mil- 
lenarian movements, Birsa, the leader, predicted the com- 
ing of the great day when the land was to be held rent-free. 
Apparently, Birsa had come under the influence of the 
Sardars. 

Since its inception the movement was faced with repres- 
sion. In the summer of 1895 Birsa was arrested along 
with some of his followers. There was considerable tension: 
an immense crowd, about 7000 people, collected at Chalkad 
and waited in vain for the return of the master. The 
Munda Sardars took advantage of the general excitement 
to “revive their revolutionary propaganda.” After spending 
two years in Hazaribagh jail Birsa got his release and 
received warm welcome in his village. It seems that the 
Sardars who had joined Birsa’s movement favoured armed 
resistance. The official reports refer to the preparations of 
an attack on the Christian missions during 1898-99 when 
numerous meetings were held in the night in the forest; 
messangers went to distant villages, and a fighting force 
was formed.'* Telis Munda, a witness in the trial of Munda 
prisoners, described how Birsa recruited followers: 

“.... Birsa was seated on a mat. He had a white 
chadar on his body.... Birsa said ‘I will tell you 
something to which I invite your attention. The Hakims 
give decrees to zamindars and thicadars and lend deaf 
ear to what we urge. You must all prepare bows and 
arrows and on the day of the Christmas festival in 
Pous, aim your arrows against each mandali. When 
this is done, the Sarkar's people will certainly come and 
we will all cut and kill them. The Raj is mine and 
not of the Hakim. We will kill zamindars: and thica- 
dars, and then we will go to Ranchi and then kill the 
Hakims'. Tokey and Chadra said—'Sarkar has guns’. 
Birsa replied, ‘The guns will turn to water’, At the end 
nobody objected.”'5 | 

It seems that the movement was confined to a small area 
comprising Chakradharpur in Singhbhum district and 
Khunti, Karra, Torpa, Tomar and Basia in Ranchi district. 
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On 24 December 1899, arrows were shot at a few missions, 
but zamindars and thicadars were nowhere attacked, There 
was a general rising of the Mundas in early 1900. On 6 
January two constables were killed at Etkedih. On 7 January 
about 300 Munda peasants attacked the Khunti police sta- 
tion, killed one of the constables and set fire to a few houses 
of the banias. Armed forces were put on guard on roads 
leading to Ranchi. The rebel peasants did not attack Ranchi, 
but took shelter on Dombari hill, fortified their position by 
erecting stockades at intervals and collected stones, axes, 
bows and arrows. Apparently, they knew that a fight with 
the Sarkar’s forces was in the offing. On 9 January the 
memorable fight took place on Sail Rakab hill, a little away 
from Dombari. Birsa’s prophecy failed. Guns or bullets 
did not turn into water. With stones, bows and arrows 
the Mundas, who refused to surrender, tried to resist the 
army. As volleys were fired about 200 Mundas including 
women were killed, while the majority managed to take 
shelter in the jungles.'® 

The movement quickly collapsed. Hundreds of Mundas 
were rounded up. There was hardly any resistance. Two 
Leading sardars, Donka and Majhia, surrendered to the 
police when their property was attached, and they were 
punished with transportation for life. Hunted by the police, 
Birsa moved about in the forests evading arrest for two 
years. But he was betrayed by the Mundas who received a 
cash reward of Rs. 500 for his arrest. Birsa ultimately died 
of cholera in Ranchi jail. Birsa, a poor peasant, became a 
charismatic leader as he predicted the coming of Munda raj 
and the Munda peasants followed him with unquestioned 
obedience. It seems that the movement had a peasant 
base but the agrarian programme receded in the back- 
ground. As Eyre Chatterton, a missionary who spent fifty 
years in Chotanagpur, tells us, the attack on the missions 
on the Christmas Eve of 1899 was intended to frighten “the 
native Christian Kols”, so that they could be led to join 
the movement.!? The Khunti police station was raided, but 
it was not followed by an agrarian movement. Within a 
few months the movement was crushed, while the leader 
whose predictions had failed searched for shelter in the 
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forests and was betrayed by his followers. The Chotanagpur 
Tenancy Act, 1908, which came in the wake of the Munda 
revolt, hardly improved the condition of the Munda peasants. 
Although beth begari was abolished, land alienation and 
moneylender’s oppression continued as before. Yet there 
was no recrudescence of Munda revolt in Chotanagpur. 

The Birsaites lived as a distinct sect that worshipped 
“Birsa Bhagwan”, while the Munda peasants remembered 
Birsa as the leader of the fight-on Dombari hill: “Birsa 
is beating the drum on Dombari hill, They dance.” It 
seems that the influence of Birsa’s movement fell on the 
Oraons of Chotanagpur who organized the Tana Bhagat 
movement. The Tana Bhagats started a no-rent campaign, 
declaring that the land, reclaimed by their forefathers, 
belonged to them. In the 1920s the Birsaites and Tana 
Bhagats were drawn into the nationalist movement.!8 Over 
the years the tribal community of Chotanagpur became a 
volcano whose rumblings the zamindars and missionaries 
dreaded. 

We shall now briefly review the tribal unrest in Tripura 
in the second half of the nineteenth century, which reveal- 
ed the discontent of the tribal peasants against the money- 
lenders and the feudal exactions of the king of Tripura 
and his officials. The tribal peasants who lived in the hills 
were used to jhum cultivation in which the yield per acre 
was low. They had to pay taxes on their forest products. 
As the king of Tripura leased his land to his officers who 
again sublet it to the farmers, the rent of the tenants in- 
creased, and there was a great deal of migration of the 
tribal peasants to the Chittagong Hill Tracts. With the 
introduction of money economy the tribal system was shat- 
tered to its foundations. The tribal peasants who produced 
cotton and sesamum, the principal cash crops, had to turn 
to the moneylenders, mostly Bengalees, to raise capital, and 
the system of dadan (advance) became pervasive. Under 
this system they had to pay a portion of their produce to 
the moneylender at much below the market price. As soon 
as the crop was" harvested the peasants had to repay the 
dadan, with the result that they had to borrow again at the 
closing months of a jhum year.'9 
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In early 1860 the Kukis raided a few villages, killed 185 
persons and carried away 100 captives. Again in carly 1861 
the Kukis who received the help of the Reangs raided Udai- 
pur, the ancient capital of Tripura; several villages were 
burnt and Chandrapore, the centre of Bengali merchants 
and moneylenders, was raided, and about 150 persons were 
killed. Although the Kukis were quickly suppressed, the 
Jamatias (also called Tipperahs) rose in revolt under the 
leadership of Parikshit in 1863. Mackenzie, the then Dis- 
trict Magistrate of Tripura, held the tax collectors as mainly 
responsible for the agrarian disturbance: “.... The late 
demand of rent, and the manner in which the Raja has set 
about the collection of it, viz., at the point of bayonet, is... 
the only reason for the combination among the Tipperahs.... 
The Raja’s conduct in sending out a number of armed ruf- 
fians to collect rent and in afterwards cutting off and hang- 
ing up the heads of the murdered men.... were quite 
sufficient to account for the disturbances ....” Ironically, 
the king employed the Kukis to suppress the Jamatias; 
about 200 Jamatias were killed and their villages were burnt 
down.” 

The tribal problem in Tripura, however, remained ex- 
plosive. With the influx of peasant immigrants from Bengal, 
the area under jhum cultivation diminished, while the 
Bengali peasants were settled on reclaimed lands. Since 
most of the moneylenders and petty shopkeepers who 
dealt in dadan were not licensed moneylenders, the system 
of dadan could not be restricted. The low rate of yield 
under jhum cultivation and loss of rights in the forest seem- 
ed to be intractable problems, and very little was done to 
protect the forest wealth and settle the jhumia peasants 
on new lands. With the extension of commercial agricul- 
ture the problem of rural credit became acute, while the 
peasants clamoured in vain for remunerative prices for cot- 
ton, sesamum and jute.?! 


Indigo Revolt 


Meanwhile, the indigo growers’ revolt had flared up in 
Bengal in the autumn of 1859. On the one hand, this reyolt 
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was directed against the indigo planters; on the other, it 
grew into a rent strike against the planter-zamindars. We 
shall refer briefly to the system of indigo cultivation in 
order to comprehend the issues involved in this peasant 
uprising, which was a landmark in the history of peasant 
movement in Bengal. 

The British merchants embarked upon indigo cultivation 
in Bengal and built factories in Malda, Pabna, Nadia, 
Jessore, Midnapore, Rangpore, Rajsahi and Purnea. There 
is a great deal of evidence to show that the planters had to 
pay high rent to the Bengal zamindars to get land for indigo 
cultivation. Some of them, notably Dwarkanath Tagore, 
chose to be planters. The value of land increased in the villa- 
ges where indigo cultivation had extended, Apparently, 
the Bengal zamindars had a stake in indigo cultivation, 

There were two forms of indigo cultivation—nij abad and 
ryoti. Nij abad represented the system of cultivation on the 
planter’s land with the help of hired labour. Under ryoli 
system, peasants grew indigo on their own land under 
contract and received advances from the planters; they had 
to hand over the entire produce to the planters at fixed 
prices. The ryoti system, based on advances, virtually be- 
came forced cultivation. Furthermore, it was beoming un- 
remunerative, since peasants could get better prices when 
they grew jute or tobacco. In Barasat, for instance, the 
demand of jute was growing. According to a rough estimate, 
a peasant made a profit of Rs 11/- per bigha by growing 
tobacco, and incurred a loss of Rs. 9/- by growing indigo on 
one bigha of tobacco land. The evidence of Ashley Eden 
before the Indigo Commission reads : ` 

“Cultivation is not the result of free agency, but it is 
always compulsory. First, I believe it to be unprofitable, and, 
therefore, the cultivator will not consent to take up that 
cultivation; ‘second, it involves an amount of harrassing 
interference; -..Seventhly, as soon as the ryots became aware 
of the fact that they were by law and practically free agents, 
they at once refused to continue the cultivation . . „ 7°22 

The indigo revolt started in Barasat, which had been the 
centre of Farazi disturbances in 1838. In March 1859, Eden, 


the Magistrate of Barasat, declared that the ryots were free 
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to grow whatever crops they liked. Hem Chandra Kar, a 
deputy Magistrate, issued a parawana, based on Eden's 
instructions, on 20 August. As the knowledge of this 
parawana spread to the villages, the peasants refused to sow 
indigo. By 1860 the revolt had spread to Nadia, Jessore, 
Pabna, Rajsahi, Malda, Faridpur and Murshidabad. In 
February 1860, Herschel, the Magistrate of Nadia, report- 
ed that “there appeared among the ryots a general sense of 
approaching freedom.”? The peasants resisted the planters’ 
attacks with whatever weapons they could collect; indigo 
factories were raided and burnt; the factory servants were 
beaten. Kling vividly describes the form of peasant resis- 
tance in this passage : 

“A regular league was formed against indigo cultivation, 
oaths were subscribed to by both Hindus and Musalmans. 
Ryots of one village were called upon by beat of drums to 
assist those of another, and if pressed by planters they were 
to resist; signals were made and given, subscriptions raised; 
villagers turned out by beat of drums and proceeded in large 
bodies armed to any alleged threatened spot... "4 

It seems that this revolt was primarily the work of the 
peasants that included rich ryots; leaders and organizers 
were often drawn from zamindars, talukdars, moneylenders, 
employees of the indigo factories, and village mandals 
(headman). Kling attaches considerable importance to the 
role of the Bengal zamindars who could not reconcile with 
the fact that the white planters would dominate the village; 
in fact, the planters behaved like feudal lords and tried to 
extend their ilaka states. There were the mandals who, as 
rich peasants owning a string of granaries, wielded consi- 
derable influence in the village. Kling writes that “the vil- 
lage headmen or mandals whose names appear as leaders in 
the indigo disturbances are too numerous to recite.” It 
seems that all categories of the rural population were 
ranged against the planters who had no social base in the 
village. 

The rising urban middle class showed for the first time 
considerable interest in the peasant movement. The Hindu 
Patriot took up the cause of the ryots, and its editor Harish 
Mukherjee, who came of a middle class family and, worked 
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as a government employee, was virtually driven to financial] 
ruin as he offered help to the peasants who often thronged 
at his Calcutta residence. Sisir Kumar Ghosh, a talukdar of 
Jessore, threw himself in the movement and sent eye- 
witness accounts of popular struggles for publication in 
the Hindu Patriot. The horrors of indigo cultivation were 
depicted by Dinabandhu Mitra, a government employee, in 
his famous play Nil Darpan, which, as Sivnath Shastri has 
noted, “engrossed us all”. A few muktears, mostly employ- 
ed by Harish Mukherjee, pleaded for the ryots in the 
mufassil courts. 

In the autumn of 1860, the indigo growers’ revolt merged 
with rent disturbances that came in the wake of the Rent 
Act of 1859. As Hunter tells us, the operation of the Act 
"has resulted in enhancement of rents and this increase 
has been most marked in those parts where the indigo 
planters are landlords.” A new phase of the revolt started 
as the ryots resisted the payment of rent charged by the 
planter-zamindars. The peasants of Jessore launched a 
rent-strike against the planter-zamindars of Poradah con- 
‘cern; within three months the movement spread to Pabna, 
Nadia and Faridpur. The Bengal zamindars did not fail to 
read the signs and “started immediately to. decelerate on 
their collision course.” It seems that rent disturbances 
hardly developed into a mass movement partly because the 
rent-paying tenants were unorganized in the 1860s. Kling 
writes that the indigo disturbances “mark the transfer of 
power from the planter to the moneylender in Lower 
Bengal.” This seems to be a sweeping statement, 

The fact is that power still remained with the zamin- 
dars, who wanted to teach the sahib planters a lesson. In 
the decade, following the indigo revolt which surely radi- 
calised the peasants, rent disturbances continued to occur 
in a few regions and snowballed into an uprising in 1873. 


Peasant Revolt in Pabna 


We turn now to the rent disturbances which were 
directed against the Bengal zamindars. The Tenancy Act of 
1859 was primarily designed to safeguard the interests of 
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the rising class of jotedars and rich peasants. Tenants were 
not given the occupancy right. As Glazier, the collector of 
Rangpur, noted: “the: protection of only occupancy ryots 
would leave more than half of the tenantry unprotected.”“ 
The zamindars were allowed to enhance rent. In fact, they 
tried to evade the act and resorted to enhancement of rent 
and eviction of the tenants. The familiar methods were to 
consolidate abwabs with the original rent and increase rent 
by false measurement to show the excess land of the 
ryots. All the evidence confirms that enhancement of rent 
proceeded after 1859. Hunter refers to the high increase in 
rent in Hooghly, Mymensingh and- Dacca. The Pabna 
zamindars, as Campbell noted in 1873, “served no notices 
of enhancement”, and “attempted in the present year to 
make both further enhancement and a consolidation of the 
irregular cesses with the rent by illegal and improper 
means.”2 In Rangpur, the usual device was to give short 
leases to ryots. In many districts rent receipts were refused 
and kabuliyats were taken from tenants to destroy evidence 
‘of occupancy. Meanwhile, jute cultivation had extended to 
East Bengal districts and also to Murshidabad, Nadia and 
24-Parganas in West Bengal; the area under jute cultiva- 
tion was about 850,000 acres in 1874. Rich peasants bene- 
fited from jute cultivation and appeared to be “sufficiently 
well-to-do to offer an effectual resistance to the zamin- 
dars.”2 

In May, 1873 an agrarian league was formed in Esafshahi 
in the Pabna district; by June the struggle spread to the 
Sadar Subdivision. Romesh Dutt, a contemporary witness, 
traces the origins of the uprising in the enhancement of 
rent and quotes the following statement of Taylor, the then 
magistrate of Pabna: “There can be no doubt that at the 
time of the Nattore raj the rates were very low.... The 
zamindars have collected abwabs, and this has been going 
on for so many years that it is now scarcely clear what 
portion of the collection is rent, and what illegal cesses.... 
The Banerjees did manage to persuade many of the ryots 
to grant kabuliyats, the terms of which were most un- 
favourable to the ryots, as they appear subsequently .to 
have discovered .... The ryots seeing or rather being shown 
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their danger by others, commenced about May last to form 
themselves into a league to resist the demands of the 
zamindars.”°° The movement in Esafshahi quickly spread 
to other parts of the district. As the Pabna Magistrate 
noted: “There is hardly a portion of the district. from 
which ryots have not come in and filed petitions praying 
for protection against zamindars.”8! The agrarian league 
raised subscriptions to meet the expenses of litigation; 
peasants were asked by beat of drums or by sounding 
buffalo horns to assemble in a particular place; messengers 
were sent to the villages which had kept aloof; circulars 
were issued asking peasants to join the struggle. In Pabna, 
a Muslim majority province, the Muslim peasants fought 
hand in hand with the Hindus; more than two-thirds of 
the ryots convicted by the courts came from the Muslims,*? 
It seems that the movement took the form of a rent-strike; 
the ryots refused to pay rent to the zamindars and raised 
the slogan that “they are to be the ryots of her majesty 
the Queen and of Her only.” Apparently, discontent against 
the zamindars had become intense. As the Joint Magistrate 
of Pabna noted in 1875: “the pargana is at present, as in 
1873, divided into two hostile camps, the rent unions are 
as strong as ever, and extra police are retained to keep the 
peace.”33 

As in the indigo disturbances, the leaders of this revolt 
were drawn from talukdars, jotedars, village headmen and 
rich peasants. Ishan Chandra Roy; whom. the peasants 
called "bidrohi roja”, was a small talukdar and trader; his 
assistant, Sambhunath Pal, a village mandal and an em- 
ployee of the Banerjees, moved from one village to another 
organizing the league. There was Khoodi Mollah, a Muslim 
jotedar, who had fallen out with the zamindars and orga- 
nized the peasants against the Sanyals of Sallap.3+ From 
1874 onwards perpetual leases granted by the Pabna 
zamindars substantially increased; the patni system bene- 
fited the rising class of rich peasants who were expected 
lo be the allies of the zamindars against the peasants, As 
leaders and organizers of the agrarian league, the jote- 
dars and rich peasants tried to undermine the power 
of the zamindars and dominate the village. But the 
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zamindars were surely not ready to abdicate without a fight. 

It is noteworthy that rent disturbances occurred in Bogra 
and other East Bengal districts, the main centres of jute 
cultivation, between 1870 and 1885. In Dacca the peasants 
formed agrarian leagues and resisted the landlords’ 
demands. The Joint Magistrate of Dacca reported in Sep- 
tember 1873: “There are signs... that they (the ryots) are 
fast learning the irresistible power that they acquire by 
combination.... I have no hesitation in saying that the 
future of the movement is the great social question of the 
day in Bengal.” 

In Tippera agrarian disturbance was intense, and the 
peasants “have entered into a league to pay no rent what- 
ever.” In Backarganj and Faridpur the zamindars , were 
afraid of living among their ryots; the Farazis seemed to 
be particularly active in Faridpur. In Mymensingh the ryots 
“made unions and maltreated all who sided with the 
landlord or paid any rent....”%° It seems that rich peasants 
and bhadraloks often formed the leadership of the rent 
unions. Finnucane described the situation in the Midna- 
pore district thus: “There are some very wealthy ryots who 
are the ring-leaders of this combination... Pleaders ‘and 
others have also ... encouraged the idea.” 

In the wake of the peasant struggles in Pabna, Bogra and 
other East Bengal districts, the rent question came to the 
forefront. The contemporary newspapers generally adopted 
an equivocal position with regard to the rent disturbances. 
While pleading for a permanent settlement between the 
landlords and the tenants, the Som Prakash deprecated 
violent methods. The Sadharani described the peasant 
revolt in Pabna as an explosion of the tenants against 
traditional oppression, although the zamindary system was 
not condemned. The Bengalee wrote on the Pabna pea- 
sants: “If they were oppressed by their Zamindars they had 
the courts of justice open to them. Nothing can palliate, 
much less excuse the outrages which are committed by 
them? In “An Apology for the Pubna Rioters” Romesh 
Dutt emphatically asserted that the ryots’ demands were 
just. Dutt's article reads: 

“Fugitive zamindars crowding in Calcutta or suffering 
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zamindars writing from Pabna, did not fail to influence 
the press ... the ryots were guilty of... some acts 
of violence ... yet those who condemn too severely 
such acts should remember that a rising like that of 
Pabna seldom concludes without some acts of vio- 
lence... When the zamindar wants to increase his 
share of the produce of that land, the ryot will bear 
no more—the last straw breaks the camel’s back.“ 
During 1880-85, ryot sabhas, the earliest form of peasant 
association, sprang up in the Bengal districts. The Indian 
Association in which Surendranath Banerjee, Ananda 
Mohan Bose, Dwarkanath Ganguly, Krishna Kumar Mitra 
played the leading role, organized ryots’ meetings in Nadia, 
Hooghly, 24-Parganas, Midnapore and Birbhum; in 1881 
the Association held a meeting in Wellington Square in 
Calcutta, at which ryots from remote villages thronged.*! 
Meanwhile, the rent question had attracted the attention 
of the government. In 1879 the Rent Law Commission was 
appointed, which submitted a draft rent bill. Hartington 
noted that the Act of 1859 had failed to ensure security of 
tenure to the ryots, since the zamindars successfully evaded 
it by shifting ryots from one field to another within twelve 
years, by inducing them to enter into a written contract 
(Kabuliyat), or merely by destroying evidence of continuous 
possession. The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 sought to pro- 
tect the interests of the ryots, who would become “settled 
ryots” if they held any land in the village for twelve years. 
The government would prepare a record of rights to ascer- 
tain the position of the ryots. Surely the government did 
not let down the zamindars who could enhance the rent 
if it was below the prevailing rate in the village or if there 
was a rise in prices. There was not a single provision in this 
Act for treating bargadars as tenants; they continued to be 
subtenants without occupancy right.42 No wonder that sub- 
letting increased and the jotedars continued to exact 50 per 
cent of gross produce as rent from the bargadars. It was 
fot until 1928 that an atlempt was made to, treat bargadars 
as tenants. As we, shall see, the government capitulated 
before the pressure campaign of the jotedars that included 
the bhadraloks living in towns and villages, and the barga- 
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dars continued to be tenants-at-will, What needs to be noted 
is that the Bengalee bhadralok, a distinct social category, 
showed a tendency to purchase land and turn it over to 
barga cultivation. As Broomfield notes: “The, bhadralok 
had their roots deep in the soil of rural Bengal where they 
held the land they prized so highly... they. valued their 
caste status and their liberal institutions equally, and they 
had little desire to dispense with either.”? The bhadralok 
formed the leadership of the Indian Association which often 
mobilised the ryots against the zamindars. In his letter to 
Bayley, member of the Viceroy's Council, Jatindra Mohun 
Tagore, a zamindar of the Tagore family, gave vent to his 
wrath against the pro-ryot bhadralok thus: "They are for 
the most part East Bengal men, joined by some English- 
returned natives, who also hail from that part of the country. 
Many of them have seen something or read still more of 
the doings of the Irish agitators .... They go to the ryots, 
pretend to be their friends, sow seeds of dissension between 
them and the Zamindars, and thus set class against class, “4 
This was the typical view of the zamindars who stubbornly 
fought tenancy legislation. 


Maratha Peasants’ Uprising 


We turn now to the peasant ‘uprising in Maharashtra 
which was mainly directed against the Marwari and Guja- 
rati moneylenders. In Maharashtra moneylending . was 
mostly in the hands of the Marwari and Gujarati money- 
lenders. Usurious rates of interest were common, For crop 
loans, one and a half maunds had to be repaid for every 
maund borrowed. Loans. were advanced: on, mortgage of 
Land and the common practice was to resettle the debtor 
on the land on condition that he would pay half of gross 
produce as rent. Over the years there had grown a category 
of tenants who had no occupancy right. In Poona and 
Ahmadnagar there was a considerable increase in sales and 
mortgages between 1869 and 1874. In 1873 the Bombay 
courts disposed of about 4 lakh suits; peasants seldom, op- 
posed a suit, since they did not want to alienate: the 
sowears. In Ahmadnagar about an eighth of the occu- 
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pancies had "on an average been transferred to sowcars.” 

In the village peasant unrest had been growing for a 
variety of reasons. The Kunbis ‘that constituted thè agri- 
cultural community were being dispossessed of their land; 
they had little hope of getting redress, as “subjudges and 
judges of subdivisional courts are tools in the hands of the 
Marwaris.” There was a drought in 1866-67, and a partial 
failure of crops next year; as prices fell after 1870-71, the 
ryots' capacity to pay revenue was reduced, and the money- 
lenders showed a tendency to convert personal debt into 
mortgage debt. Since public works slowed) down after 1871: 
wages suddenly contracted.‘ But the main cause behind the 
agrarian disturbances seems to be the increasing tension 
between the moneylender and the Kunbi. In 1852 Wingate 
reported that two moneylenders had been killed, Between 
1871 and 1875, nine moneylenders were killed in Kaira, two 
in Ahmadnagar and one in Poona.” Few looked upon these 
incidents as pre-storm signals. | 

The Decean disturbances seemed to be spontaneous, On 
12 May, 1875 the sowears’ houses and shops at Supa, a small 
market town in Poona, were attacked and burnt. Within 
twenty four hours the house of the leading Marwari money- 
lender of Khoirgaon village was burnt down. The distur- 
bances spread to four villages. In Sirur taluk the Marwari 
moneylenders were the main targets of attack, Almost 
simultaneously similar outbreaks occurred in Ahmadnagar, 
where twenty-two villages were affected. Fora’ few weeks 
the revolt was in full swing. It seems that the main object 
of the peasants was “to disarm the enemy” by destroying 
the bonds, decrees and accounts. The Deecan Riots Com: 
mission referred to “wholesale plunder of property,” “mur- 
derous assault on the moneylenders,” “burning of stacks of 
produce belonging to moneylenders.” The Marwari) money- 
lenders mostly teft the village and moved to the towns. 
There was a great deal of repression; in Poona and Ahmad- 
nagar 951 persons were arrested, of which 501 were con- 
victed. The last incident oceurred on 22 July when the nose 
of a moneylender at Nimbal was cut off.:8 

We know very little about the leadership of the Deccan 
riots. It appears from the Commission’s report that the 
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peasants were generally led by Patels, who were heads of 
the village community, and hence the “moderation” among 
the peasants. As the Commission put it: "An assembly of 
villagers acting with their natural leaders (the Patels) for 
a definite object, was a less dangerous body than a mob of 
rioters with no responsible head would have been.” The 
Commission recorded the evidence of 74 rioters, which in- 
cluded balutedars or artisans, rich peasants who paid twenty 
rupees or more in land revenue and also landless peasants.‘ 
It seems that all categories of peasants were involved in the 
agrarian disturbances. As village headmen, the Patels were 
still the traditional leaders of the peasant masses. 

On the morrow of the peasant uprising the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act was passed in 1879, which was inten- 
ded to prevent transfer of land from the peasants to the non- 
agriculturists; courts could reduce interest rates and order 
repayment of debts in instalments. It does not seem that this 
Act made much impact on the problem of indebtedness. 
The Act was circumvented and ostensible sales increased.” 
What was a new feature was the rise of the agriculturist 
moneylenders who were mostly Marathas. Over the years a 
minority of the Kunbis had become opulent; this category 
benefited from the extension of commercial agriculture and 
also from new credit agencies like rural cooperatives. On 
the one hand, commercial agriculture opened new oppor- 
tunities for the Kunbis to improye their condition; on the 
other hand, it aggravated the problems of credit for all 
categories of peasants. The agriculturist moneylender, who 
wielded considerable influence in the village, came increa- 
singly to the forefront." There is little evidence to show that 
the poor Kunbis who rose against the Marwari moneylenders 
chose to rise against the agriculturist moneylenders. In the 
first half of the twentieth century cooperative credit socie- 
ties made considerable adyance in Bombay. The scene of 
peasant struggle shifted from Bombay to Gujarat in this 
period. While the Gujarat peasants were in the forefront 
of the nationalist movement, the peasants in Maharashtra 
seemed to. be quiet. 
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Punjab Disturbances 


Towards the close of the nineteenth century agrarian dis- 
content had been growing in Punjab, albeit slowly, as land 
passed to “capitalists and moneylenders” and “the homo- 
geneous character of the community” was disappearing.‘ 
With the extension of irrigation land increased in value and 
land transfer was accelerated. Darling has noted that mort- 
gage which was rare in the days of the Sikh rule became a 
Prominent feature in rural economy in the 1870528 To the 
ruling class the expropriation of owner cultivators posed a 
“political danger”, and the Land Alienation Act, 1900 was 
passed, which was intended to restrict the sale of agricul- 
tural land and also its sale by agricultural tribes to non- 
members. It was assumed that mortgages would increase, 
and “the moneyed classes ... will still have their oppor- 
tunity of obtaining land.”* What was a growing feature 
was the passing of land from Rajputs and Gurjars to the 
Jats, “the most thriving community,” in Ferozepur, Ludhi- 
ana, Hissar and Lahore. 

Agrarian disturbances broke out in the Punjab in 1906-7. 
The scene of the disturbances was the Chenab canal colony 
where vast tracts of desert land had been brought under 
cultivation with the help of canals. Cotton, a commercial 
crop, was grown on irrigated land. All the evidence points 
to the growth of a stratum of rich peasants that benefited 
from the extension of irrigation and the consequent deve- 
lopment of commercial agriculture. It seems that the rich 
peasants embarked upon a movement when the Punjab 
Government brought a Bill on 25 October 1906; the Bill 
stipulated that land could only be transferred to a son or 
widow, tenants would have to fulfil the conditions concern- 
ing sanitation, tree planting, construction, etc., and that fines 
would be collected as before “in the same fashion as reve- 
nue” in case of breach of the conditions. Over the years 
discontent had been growing against the fine system which 
was often used by the local officers to extort bribes, In fact, 
corruption was rampant among the Punjabi officers. It 
seems that the Government wanted to tighten its control of 
the canal colony from which it received over seven lakhs 
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of rupees annually as net profit from water charges and 
land revenue. Meanwhile, water rate in the Bari Doab canal 
area had been increased. 

From 1903 onwards the Zamindar, a local newspaper, 
had been focussing attention on the condition of the colo- 
nists; the "Yeomen farmers” had been organized in an 
association. Meetings were held and memorials were signed 
denouncing the bill; ex-government servants and the edu- 
cated middleclass were in the forefront of the movement. 
Hindus and Muslims, who were equally affected by the Bill, 
joined the movement, which spread to the central districts. 
In a mammoth meeting held at Layalpur, capital of the 
colony, on 3 February 1907, Hindus and Muslims were urged 
to unite against British zuloom; Lajpat Rai, the nationa- 
list leader, and Ajit Singh, the revolutionary leader, called 
upon the colonists to stop payment of revenue. On 4 April 
Ajit Singh held a mass meeting of 12,000 zamindars (in 
Punjab peasants were called zamindars). As the movement 
gained momentum the zamindars raised the cry of non- 
payment of the new water rate. The agrarian unrest became 
serious with riots in Amritsar, Lahore. and Rawalpindi. At 
this point Minto decided to veto the Act which had affected 
“a warlike and loyal section of the Indian community.” 
When Popham Young, the Settlement Commissioner, visit- 
ed the canal colony ten days after the veto, he was greeted 
with garlands, and the local lawyers did not forget to apo- 
logize for their action. 

The colonists were allowed to buy land rights. Apparent- 
ly, the rich peasants had won the battle. Irrigation made 
further advance. During the decade 1911-20, the Triple 
Canal Project was completed, and the canal-irrigated area 
was 10 million acres. Then came the Sutlej Valley Project, 
and the canal-irrigated area rose to 12.4 million acres in 
1929-30. With the extension of irrigation commercial agri- 
culture made considerable progress. The area under desi 
cotton increased from 6.2 lakh acres in 1866-67 to 1.1 mil- 
lion acres in 1901-02, and to 2.1 million acres in 1919-20; 
the rich peasants had started producing American cotton, 
which required a high level of paid-out costs per acre. The 
peasants also grew sugarcane on irrigated land. As Blyn 
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has shown, foodgrain yield per acre showed an upward 
trend in the Punjab between the two world wars. Surely 
the peasants received an impetus from high prices during 
and after the First World War. From 1921 onwards new 
implements were being used. There is no doubt that only 
large landowners and rich peasants could use new imple- 
ments. Although the number of rent-paying tenants and 
agricultural labourers increased over the years, rural Punjab 
generally ‘remained quiet, while peasants were drawn in 
the nationalist movement in other regions from 1920 on- 
wards. To the story of peasant mobilization during the 
national movement we now turn, 
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CHAPTER TWO 


PEASANT MOBILIZATION 


When Romesh Dutt, who set the pattern of nationalist 
criticism of agricultural policy, argued at the beginning of 
the century in favour of the permanent settlement of land 
revenue and drew attention to the high incidence of the 
land tax and the poverty of the peasants in ryotwari areas, 
Curzon did not fail to point out that the peasants in Bengal 
did not live in “exceptional comfort and prosperity”, and 
that the victims of famines who flocked to the relief works 
came mostly from “labourers on land, whom the land reve- 
nue assessment practically in no way affects.”! Indeed, the 
agrarian policy of the Congress centred on the interests of 
latidlords and rich peasants who were primarily concerned 
with the reduction of land revenue. As two contemporary 
peasant leaders put it, the nationalist leaders “kept them- 
selves scrupulously silent about the fate of our crores of 
zamindary tenants of U.P., C.P., Orissa, Bihar, Bengal, 
Assam and Madras.”? Over the years the Government under- 
took tenancy legislation which was designed to safeguard 
the interests of the new elite in the villages at the cost of 
rent-paying tenants. It was not fortuitous that agrarian 
movements from 1920 onwards took the form of tenant 
struggles, particularly in zamindari areas. In fact, agrarian 
movements were intense in zamindari areas until the advent 
of independence. The main thrust of the tenant struggles 
was directed against the agrarian system. 
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It was in the Gandhi era that the Congress embarked 
upon peasant mobilization. At last the Congress became 
linked with the peasant masses. Looking back one may say 
that it was Gandhi's tour de force. Barrington Moore, who 
describes Indian peasants as “docile”, writes that the alliance 
between the Congress and the peasants was forged and 
maintained via non-violence; the bourgeoisie became recon- 
ciled with peaceful peasant movement? What needs to be 
noted is that Indian peasants, who, lived in scattered villages, 
became politicized in the wake of the nationalist movement. 
The general spirit of defiance of authority generated by the 
nationalist movement from 1920 onwards and Gandhi's 
charisma surely promoted the growth of peasant movement 
almost throughout the country. Once the path of peasant 
mobilization was taken it was difficult to halt. The rent- 
paying tenants were drawn in the agrarian movements in 
a few regions. As the “ryot sabhas” became moribund to- 
wards the close of the nineteenth century, the Kisan sabha 
grew on the crest of agrarian movements. As an official 
report described the new trend in Indian politics in 1921: 

“In various parts of India the movement for, tenants’ 
unions or Kisan sabhas has become increasingly prominent. 
In many cases these unions have confined themselves to 
collective bargaining with local landholders and overlords, 
and to secure improved conditions of tenure.... There has 
been a tendency, at least in certain parts of India, towards 
action of a semi-Bolshevik character, This has been consi- 
derably increased by the policy of hostility to the govern- 
ment preached by the non-cooperation party ... there is a 
considerable increase in the class consciousness of the rus- 
mens 

It seems that the Kisan sabhas often represented an inde- 
pendent power in the countryside; these sabhas sprang up as 
agrarian movements became intense in a particular region. 
These Kisan sabhas surely remained in a rudimentary. stage. 
Nevertheless, the ground was prepared for the formation of 
the All India Kisan Sabha, a central organization of the pea- 
sants, in 1936. As this organization took up the cause of the 
poor peasants and rent-paying tenants, the natioalist leader- 
ship that championed the landlords and rich peasants was 
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faced with the dilemma of choice. The nationalist leadership 
asserted that the Congress alone represented the kisans and 
refused to give its blessing to the Kisan Sabha. 

The techniques of peasant mobilization evolved by Gandhi 
—meetings, processions, signature campaign, satyagraha— 
corresponded to the agrarian programme of the Congress that 
included reduction of rent and revenue, abolition of feudal 
dues: and levies, fixity of tenure and moratorium on debts. 
At the Lucknow Congress (1936), the demand of the aboli- 
tion of Zamindari earlier included in the agrarian resolution 
drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru and P. Tandon had to be drop- 
ped, as the right-wing Congress leaders rejected it. Over the 
years the Congress failed to evolve a radical agrarian pro- 
gramme and became alienated, at least in a few regions, 
from share-croppers and agricultural labourers who mainly 
belonged to the scheduled tribes, scheduled castes and the 
Muslim community, With the growth of militant peasant 
struggles the zamindars and talukdars gradually joined the 
Congress. As time passed, the British raj, alas, lost the sup- 
port of the landlords on whom it had relied in the fight 
against the Congress. This became increasingly evident in the 
last’days of the British rule in India. 


Mobilization of Ryots 


In the’ summer of 1917 Gandhi embarked upon the mobi- 
lization of ryots in Champaran, In this district the landlords 
had leased out their estates to the British planters. The ryots' 
discontent became intense as the planters enhanced. rent un- 
der the tinkathia system. As indigo trade rapidly declined in 
the beginning of the present century, the planters resorted 
to sharabeshi (rent enhancement). The District Magistrate of 
Muzaffarpur reported on wholesale execution of Kabulyais 
from the ryots by “nothing less than an organised system of 
oppression by the factory servants.” Furthermore, the plan- 
ters who held. thika tenure collected abwabs in addition to 
rent. Gandhi described the planters as “rajas” and summed 
up the main grievances of the ryots: 

“It is inconceivable that the ryots would agree to an enor- 
mous increase in their rents against freedom from liability 
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to grow indigo.... Under the tinkathia system the ryot 
has been obliged to give his best land for the landlord's 
crops; in some cases the land in front of his house has been 
so used, he has been obliged to give his best time and energy 
also to it, so that very little time has been left for growing 
his own crops ..."$ 

The campaign started in April 1917. Gandhi moved from 
one village to another collecting evidence of the ryots: a novel 
method of establishing direct contact with the peasants. As 
Rajendra Prasad tells us: “The statements of tenants conti- 
nued to be recorded the whole day. There was such a conti- 
nuous stream of these tenants that there was not a minute’s 
break between 6.30 a.m. and 6.30 p.m.” In June the Govern- 
ment appointed an enquiry committee with Gandhi as one 
of its members. On 16 July about 10,000 peasants collected 
to have “a darshan” of Gandhi at the meeting place of the 
Committee.” Under the Champaran Agrarian Act (1917), tin- 
kathia, which had already become a nuisance, was made 
illegal; sharabeshi was reduced by 20 per cent in the case 
of Turkanlia and 26 per cent in the case of other factories. 
Gandhi agreed to a compromise as he felt that “peasants 
and planters had still to live together.”? But the ryots were 
not keen to pay enhanced rent, and litigation considerably 
increased. 

The Champaran movement received the support of law- 
yers, moneylenders and rich peasants. It seems that the elite 
did not want to share feudal power with the planters. As 
Bayley noted in 1875: “It is the favoured classes, Brahmins 
and Rajputs, who hold their lands at favourable rates, ... 
who hate to see their position usurped by the factory amlah 
—it is to these classes that indigo is specially hateful.”? Misra, 
a modern scholar, writes that factory employees, money- 
lenders, businessmen and landholders were all ranged against 
the planters who interfered with “a free and undisturbed 
transfer of tenants’ property into their hands.”!° But the 
fact has to be admitted that the planters stubbornly clung 
to rent enhancement and abwabs; the popular support be- 
hind the Champaran movement reflected the ryots’ discon- 
tent against the indigo system that was crumbling in the 
early years of the twentieth century. On the crest of the 
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Champaran movement Gandhi became a popular leader. 

In the spring of 1918 Gandhi launched the satyagraha of 
Patidar ryots of Kaira (Kheda) in Gujarat. In Gujarat, a 
ryotwari arca, the ryots paid revenue to the Government: 
among these ryots there was a category of Substantial land- 
owners whose land was cultivated by tenants. In 1917 there 
was a failure of Kharif crops due to heavy rains, and the 
ryots demanded suspension of land revenue. The Govern- 
ment rejected the demand on the ground that the crop was 
more than 25 per cent of the normal yield. On 22 March 
1918, as Gandhi launched the satyagraha, the peasants re- 
fused to pay the land tax. The pledge which the peasants 
had to sign read as follows: 

“We the undersigned hereby solemnly declare that we 
shall not of our accord pay to the Government the full or 
remaining revenue for the year. We shall let the Govern- 
ment take whatever legal steps it may think fit, and gladly 
suffer the consequences of our nonpayment.... The reason 
why those who are able to pay still withhold payment is 
that if they pay up, the poorer ryots may in a panic sell 
their cattle or incur debts to pay their dues .. 1 

The Kaira movement was in full swing from March to 
June, 1918. Meetings were held throughout the district; 2,337 
ryots signed the pledge not to pay land revenue; subscrip- 
tions were raised mostly from the Gujarati merchants of 
Bombay.'? As the Government tried to suppress the move- 
ment by attaching the ryots’ property and imposing fines 
on defaulters, the peasants began to waver. A section of the 
educated middle class represented by Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Mahadev Desai, Indulal Yajnik stood by Gandhi to keep the 
morale of the peasants. As the sowing season approached 
in June, the peasants started paying up the dues. The satya- 
graha was suspended. Wellingdon wrote to Chelmsford that 
Gandhi and Patel suspended satyagraha when they saw “the 
game was up.”!$ 

In the Kaira satyagraha Gandhi apparently took the side 
of poor ryots who were severely hit by the failure of crops 
and managed to draw in the rich Patidars. Patel, then a 
leading lawyer in Ahmedabad, came from the Patidar com- 
munity. Dhanagare writes that the satyagraha had no sup- 
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port of the Dharalas and Bublas who worked on the land 
of Patidar ryots.'* But the fact is that the support of the 
Patidars who wielded considerable influence in the village 
was of crucial importance for the initial success of the satya- 
graha. The Patidars stood behind the Congress during the 
Rowlatt satyagraha of 1919. Kaira was in the vortex of 
disturbances; a train carrying British troops was derailed. 
As the statement of the Bombay Government shows, the 
Patidar was in the forefront of the disturbances: “It should 
be added that the disturbances appear to have been due to 
the action of only comparatively small sections of the in- 
habitants of the district, almost exclusively the Patidar and 
Bania communities. The mass of the people, as for instance 
Dharalas, held consciously aloof from the whole business.” 

The Patidars played no mean role in peasant mobilization 
in Bardoli, a taluk in Gujarat. In 1908 the Patidar Yuvak 
Mandal was founded which held regular conferences and 
published Patel Bandhu that sought to spread nationalist 
ideas among the people. In 1927 the scheduled tribes con- 
stituted 50 per cent of the population in Bardoli, while the 
Patidars formed 25 per cent, The tenants and agricultural 
labourers were drawn mostly from the tribal community; 
the Dublas, for instance, worked as serfs on landlord’s land. 
Under Gandhi's advice the Patidars tried to draw in. the 
scheduled tribes; the Spinners’ Association maintained con- 
tact with the unorganized untouchables. In the wake of the 
peasant mobilization in 1922 and 1928, the process of mo- 
dernization started, and caste became, as Bhatt writes, “too 
narrow a group for all practical purposes,” and found. “a 
wider identity,”!® 

In 1922 Gandhi personally visited Bardoli and permitted 
the launching of the moyement for non-payment of. reve- 
nue. Presumably it was intended to mobilize the land-own- 
ing peasantry that paid land reyenue to the government; 
the rent-paying tenants were left out. Throughout Bardoli 
the taluk meetings were held, and an ultimatum to the go- 
vernment was sent. But the movement, alas, was suspended 
after the Chauri Chaura incident. Nevertheless, the leaders 
did not fail to understand the mood of the ryots and launch- 
ed the famous satyagraha of 1928 which was hailed as a 
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model of Gandhian technique. Gandhi consistently advoca- 
ted mobilization of the land-owning peasantry who paid 
taxes and revenue to the government. The Gandhian view 
was reflected in the resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee adopted at Bardoli on 12 February 1922, which 
advised Congress organisations "to inform the ryots that 
withholding of rent payment to the zamindars is contrary to 
the Congress resolutions and injurious to the best interests 
of the country.” The Bardoli satyagraha of 1928, which was 
confined to a taluk, hardly vřolated the spirit of this resolu- 
tion. 

The main issue of the Bardoli satyagraha was non-pay- 
ment of revenue. According to the system of periodic settle- 
ment of land revenue in ryotwari areas, the Bombay Go- 
vernment had ordered an enhancement of 22 per cent, and 
turned down the proposal of the ryots to pay at the old 
rates. It was decided at a mass meeting that the ryots would 
“refuse payment of the revised assessment until the Go- 
vernment is prepared to accept the amount of the old assess- 
ment... or until the Government appoints an impartial 
tribunal to settle the whole question of revision by investi- 
gation and enquiry on the spot.”!? To allay the misgivings 
of the people on the eve of the satyagraha Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who led this movement, said: “What is confiscation? 
Will they take the lands to England?” In February 1928 the 
satyagraha started. Patel showed his talent for organization 
in setting up village camps, issuing 10,000 bulletins for dis- 
tribution among the peasants, and drawing in Patidars, 
Kolis, Anavils, Banias and also scheduled castes.!8 Nearly 
half of the population of this taluk came from the kalpiraj 
(i.e. scheduled castes and tribes) who worked as tenants and 
agricultural labourers. The Patidar Yuvak Mandal forged 
unity with tenants and agricultural labourers; unity among 
different castes was a prominent feature of the satyagraha 
which “integrated and secularised caste.”'® 

As the attachment (japti) officials came to the village, 
they found the doors closed or locked. The volunteers were 
provided with drums and conches, and as soon as the offi- 
cials came near the village the drum or the conch gave the 
alarm. Although some of the Banias, the most vulnerable 
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section in the taluka, paid revenue, the overwhelming majo- 
rity of the ryots withheld payment. The volunteers moved 
from one village to another collecting signatures to the satya- 
graha pledge. While the small landholders readily joined 
the movement, the big landholders seemed to be hesitant. 
During the satyagraha, women attended the meetings in 
large numbers. In fact, women sometimes outnumbered men 
and held their own meetings; they composed songs, looked 
after the fields when their husbands were arrested and often 
followed their men to the courf and the railway station. The 
Dublas refused to help the officials in carrying the attached 
property. The caste organizations called upon the people not 
to purchase the attached lands. By the middle of May, the 
number of forfeiture notices exceeded 1500; the japti offi- 
cials attached utensils, cattle and other belongings of the 
peasants. As repression increased, the peasants thought of 
“foiling the officials’ activities by placing spikes on the roads 
to burst their motor tyres and by putting barricades on the 
roads.”20 

The government continued to adopt repressive measures, 
and seemed to be determined to teach the Congress a lesson. 
They attached land, crops and cattle of the peasants, and 
employed pathans to assist the officials. By July the hold- 
ings of non-agriculturists were declared forfeited; about 
50,000 acres of land of the cultivating landowners were for- 
feited. Even so, they could not collect more than a sixth of 
the total revenue. Meanwhile, the nationalist press had been 
creating public opinion in favour of the satyagraha. Gandhi 
personally wrote in Young India praising Patel and the 
passive resistance of the Bardoli peasants. The Gujarati 
members of the Bombay Legislative Council resigned as a 
protest against the government policy. At last the govern- 
ment opened negotiations with Patel, and a compromise 
formula was found out, On behalf of the Bardoli peasants 
a Gujarati businessman deposited in the government trea- 
sury the arrears of revenue, and lands were restored to 
their original holders. The Broomfield Committee which 
conducted a public enquiry in Bardoli between November 
1928 and January 1929 reduced the rate of assessment from 
22 per cent to 6.25 per cent2! 
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The satyagraha had apparently attained its object. Ghan- 
shyam Shah tells us that it was virtually a movement of the 
Patidars who managed to draw in the tenants and landless 
labourers. Dhanagavre writes that the satyagraha hardly 
brought in any change in the agrarian social structure; the 
Patidar landowners continued to dominate the rural eco- 
nomy, while the backward castes that formed the bulk of 
the tenants continued to live in poverty and misery. He 
quotes Patel who advised them to live in peace with the 
uppercaste moneylenders: 

"Government wants to divide you and shahukar, but for 
you your shahukar is everything. You should laugh at and 
consider him a fool if somebody says that you should 
change your shahukar. It is just like asking a patibrata (ie. 
a dutiful wife) to change her husband. How can you leave 
a shahukar who has helped you in your difficulties?”” 

The Bardoli satyagraha was surely a movement of the 
landowning peasants. Although the tenants had nothing to 
gain in the movement they were drawn in it, and the satya- 
graha became a movement of the entire peasantry. It seems 
that this was a new experiment in peasant mobilization 
which revealed the potential inherent in the landowning 
peasants. When the Civil Disobedience movement was laun- 
ched in 1930, the Bardoli peasants refused to pay revenue 
and showed exemplary courage in facing repression. Refus- 
ing to yield, over 80,000 peasants chose to migrate into the 
neighbouring Baroda state. It was not exactly a retreat but 
a new form of passive resistance. By March 1931, 20,750 
acres of land were seized by the government, of which only 
8,300 acres were restored to the peasants on payment of 
arrears, 2050 acres sold in auction and 10,400 acres were 
retained by the government.’ Hardiman writes that many 
Patidars were ruined for life; the Gandhi-Irwin Pact “broke 
Patidar morale”, Even so, Bardoli remained a stronghold of 
the Congress that relied firmly on the support of the rich 
peasants. In 1940 Morarji Desai, Revenue Minister, removed 
the anti-Congress British ICS officer in Gujarat; and the 
Patidars felt happy. 

As we shall see, the rich peasants continued to play an 
important role in peasant struggles. This was not fortuitous. 
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Since the rich peasants wanted to improve farming and em- 
bark upon commercial agriculture, they needed credit, and 
did not become a contented and prosperous class, partly 
because the government and the commercial banks did not 
offer them adequate credit. Until the end of the British rule 
they clung to traditional methods of cultivation and  cla- 
moured for remunerative prices for cash crops. It is also a 
fact that the burden of the land tax fell heavily on the land- 
owning peasants in ryotwari areas. From 1929 onwards the 
rich peasants tended to be increasingly militant as agricul- 
tural prices slumped. Few writers have emphasized that 
there was a downward trend in their income from the sale 
of their produce between 1929 and 1936. The position of 
the rich peasants began to change with the rise in prices 
during the Second World War. 


Tenant Struggles 


It was in Uttar Pradesh that the struggles of rent-paying 
tenants flared up in the 1920s and in the 1930s, The situa- 
tion in Oudh deserves particular notice. After the 1857 rebel- 
lion the ruling class showed a tendency to appease the Oudh 
talukdars who resembled the Bengal zamindars and collect- 
ed rent from the tenants. In the Oudh Rent Act of 1868, 
even the twelve years’ rule about occupancy right was deni- 
ed to the tenants. After the Rent Act of 1886 was passed, 
the landlords often evicted the tenants in order to get naza- 
rana from new tenants; eviction was also a device of the 
talukdars to make it difficult for old tenants to become 
occupancy tenants. In 1899-1900, non-occupancy tenants 
formed 82 per cent of all tenants in Oudh.2 Eviction of 
tenants continued unabated. In Pratapgarh, for instance, 
936 notices of eviction were served on the tenants in 1906-7; 
this figure rose to 2593 in 1919-20. The Deputy. Commis- 
sioner of Pratapgarh reported in 1920: "Fathers have sold 
their daughters for nazarana money to husbands of advanc- 
ed years.” The tenants knew that failure to pay nazarana 
could lead to their bedakhil. 

The problem of indebtedness had become acute in the 
United Provinces. This could be partly related to the en- 
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hancement of rent undertaken by the landlords. Whitcombe 
notes that moneylending was "the most profitable area for 
investment of local capital,” partly because the revenue sys- 
tem created “further incentive to borrow.” Besides seed and 
food loans the peasants had to borrow to pay rents, buy 
cattle or to fulfil social obligations, For grain loans they 
had to ‘pay back two or three times the amount of grain 
originally loaned in order to arrive at its cash value at the 
time of borrowing.”8 What is significant is that the land- 
lords formed the’ most important source of rural “credit. 
According to the estimate of the Banking Enquiry Committee 
of 1929, about 40 per cent of the loans was supplied by the 
landlords, while moneylenders supplied 28.3 per cent. Since 
the landlords in eastern U.P. could make an easy fortune 
in usury,’ they hardly invested capital in agricultural deve- 
lopment. This partly explains why eastern U.P. remained 
sunk in stagnation while western U.P. showed signs of 
growth, thanks to the extension of commercial agriculture.” 
It was in eastern UP. that the peasant movement was in- 
tense in the 1920s and 1930s. What is remarkable is that 
peasants became organized, though in a loose manner, ‘in 
the Kisan Sabha. 

In Uttar Pradesh the nationalists seemed to show a great . 
deal of interest in the agrarian problem. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya organized U.P. Kisan Sabha in 1918, which 
generally represented Rajput tenants and small landlords. 
In 1919 Jawaharlal Nehru was drawn to the peasant move- 
ment directed against “the barons of Oudh.” There were 
Kisan sabhas in the villages, whose leaders worked at the 
grass roots. Of these leaders the most prominent was Baba 
Ram Chandra, who achieved remarkable success in organi- 
zing the tenants in the kisan sabha. In the summer of 1920, 
the tenants of Pratapgarh rose in struggle under the leader- 
ship of Baba Ram Chandra who, dressed like a sannyasi, 
moved among the peasants and addressed meetings reciting 
melodious verses from the Ramayana, When he was arrest- 
ed the peasants assembled in the Court compound demand- 
ing his release. When’ he was released the peasants 
considered it to be, as Nehru noted, “a “big triumph”, 
and about 60,000 peasants assembled to see Ram Chandra 
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In January 1921 the peasant movement rapidly spread 
from Pratapgarh to Rae Bareli, Fyzabad and Sultanpur. 
Crops on the sir land of talukdars were destroyed, the 
houses of merchants and moneylenders were raided; taluk- 
dars’ store godowns were destroyed or looted. The tenants 
also demonstrated against evictions and often assembled in 
the bazar. It seems that the present struggle was intense in 
Rae Bareli. On 6 January the peasants, armed with lathis, 
axes, spears and bricks, gathered at Fursatganj bazar. The 
behaviour of the peasants is revealed in a report of the 
Subdivisional Magistrate: 

“I told them to preserve order in the bazar and retire... 
no body paid any heed to us. Sometimes they said that 
banias have made heavy profits, we should avenge our- 
selves on them. Sometimes they complained of the dearness 
of the grain and cloth.... In my opinion the mob swelled 
to about eight or ten thousand and rushed into some houses 
and shops...as soon as we reached there the mob rushed 
in upon us shouting ‘jai, jai’ and crying kill them, burn them 
and take away their guns.... They attacked us with brick- 
bats, lathis, lances and axes... "29 

The police opened fire on the peasants at Fursatganj 
bazar, killing between four and six persons. Next day about 
10,000 peasants collected at the Munshiganj bridge, three 
miles from Rae Bareli, as the rumour of the arrest of Ram 
Chandra, who had already become a popular leader, spread 
in the villages. The police opened fire, and about ten to 
fourteen peasants were killed. Nehru presents an eye-wit- 
ness account of the Munshiganj incident: 

“As I reached the river sounds of firing could be heard 


from the other side. I was stopped at the bridge .... We 
found that men had been killed in the firing. The kisans 
had refused to disperse or to go back ..., Someone actually 


suggested to the Magistrate to wait for me a little but he 
refused.”30 

On 13 January Lambert noted that the southern portion 
of Rae Bareli “was in a very disturbed state”, On 22 Janu- 
ary disturbances broke out in Sehgaon Pachhimgaon 
village. As the peasants “turned loose the zamindar's 
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cattle in his sugarcane field” the police promptly 
intervened: a clash followed and a constable was killed.' 

As in Rae Bareli, peasant unrest was intense in Fyzabad. 
The tenants, drawn mostly from Chamars, Luniars and 
Ahirs, were ranged against Brahmin zamindars and also 
against moneylenders. On 12 January there was an attack 
on the zamindars of Dankara. It seems that agricultural 
labourers employed by the zamindars, who, could hardly be 
distinguished from the non-occupancy tenants, were drawn 
in the peasant moyement. The report of Hailey, Commis- 
sioner of Fyzabad, notes that Deo Narayan, a peasant lea- 
der, had been working among the tenants and agricultural 
labourers employed by Brahmin and Thakur zamindars and 
formed kisan sabhas in the village. The labourers demanded 
higher wages, and they “went in a body and looted every 
man of substance in the neighbourhood, including their 
zamindars and employers.” As the police intervened the 
labourers came back to work “on the old wages or with 
some concession.”? There was the “pretender Ram Chan- 
dra,” who gave his name as Ram Chandra and posed as 
Ram Chandra, the charismatic leader of Pratapgarh; crowds 
of peasants followed him and raised such demands as non- 
payment of rent and ownership of land to the tiller’? In 
Fyzabad tension between landlords and tenants had been 
growing. Nehru addressed meetings exhorting peasants not 
to resort to violence and looting, and even preached kisan- 
zamindar unity, s0 that the struggle against the British rule 
was not disrupted. On 10 February Ram Chandra, the leader 
of the militant peasant movement, was arrested 24 

In early March 1921, agrarian disturbances spread from 
Fyzabad to the adjoining district of Sultanpur. In one vil- 
lage in this district swaraj was proclaimed and a parallel 
government set up. There was severe repression. The In- 
dependent reported on 6 March: “When a person is arrest- 
ed he is mercilessly beaten until he is senseless.” Mean- 
while, the Congress leadership had begun to deplore vio- 
lence and to advocate a no-tax campaign which did not in 
any way affect the landlords. On 18 May Gandhi wrote in 
Young India. “Whilst we will not hesitate to advise the 
kisans when the moment comes to suspend payment of 
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taxes to the government, it is not contemplated that at any 
stage of non-cooperation we would seek to deprive’ the 
zamindars of their rent.”5 In November 1921, the AICC 
permitted non-payment of taxes; no-rent campaign was nol 
broached. It seems that the emphasis was on peasants’ par- 
ticipation in the non-cooperation movement, so that no:rent 
struggles receded in the background. As Mayers reported 
on 25 February 1921: “There js nothing to choose locally 
between a gathering under the auspices of the kisan sabha 
or the Khilafat Committee. Both movements appear to have 
been captured by the non-cooperating party, and there is 
one movement only in progress at the present time and 
that is the non-cooperation movement.” 

The question is, why did the peasant movement petered 
out within a few months? Dr. Siddiqi refers to the passing 
of the Oudh Rent Act of 1921 which sought to extend secu- 
rity of tenure to the tenants and the lack of “organizational 
support” to the peasant movement. The peasant movement 
did not die out and the rumblings of the movement could 
still be heard in the distant villages. After his release from 
jail in 1923, Ram Chandra addressed peasant meetings in 
Allahabad; by 1925 protest meetings were held against the 
Oudh Rent Act, 1921. It is not known whether the kisan 
sabhas continued to exist. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the peasant struggles in this period is the spontaneous 
growth of the kisan sabha, and the formation of the Oudh 
Kisan Sabha. An official report on Pratapgarh reads as 
follows: 

“As soon, however, as the agitation was taken up as a 
political cry, many of the sabhas or tenants’ associations 
came to be composed almost entirely of landless labourers, 
who were led to believe that they were somehow in the 
promised swaraj to acquire land and wealth.”37 

Unlike the kisan sabha movement in Rae Bareli, Fyzabad 
and Sultanpur districts, the Eka movement (ie, movement 
for unity) started in Hardoi district and spread to Bara 
Banki, Lucknow and Sitapur districts. It seems that the 
social base of the Eka movement was the tenant who had 
to pay produce rent to the landlord. As the movement start- 
ed in Hardoi in the winter of 1921, the peasants took the 
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oath to pay only the recorded rent, obtain rent receipts, 
graze cattle on jungle land without payment and to oppose 
oppression by the zamindars. Madari Pasi, a low caste pea- 
sant who emerged as a prominent leader of the movement, 
was described as’ a ‘notorious’ badmash” as his “followers 
created “lawlessness and anarchy.” Within a few months 
the movement was crushed.38 

In the wake of the Civil Disobedience Movement launch: 
ed by the Congress in 1930, there was 'a'new wave of tenant 
struggles in Uttar Pradesh. With a network of ‘Congress 
Committees and khadi centres at the village level and: an 
army of volunteers recruited mostly from students and: the 
youth, the Congress had a strong base in’ this province. 
From 1928 onwards the Congress spread nationalist ideas 
among ‘the people in towns and villages with the help of 
journals; pamphlets, sale” of khadi, and numerous meetings 
and processions. After the Lahore Congress, young Congress 
leaders in the districts’ seemed to be keen to mobilize the 
peasants in the movement for: independence.* 

With the onset of the Great Depression in 1929, agri- 
cultural prices began to fall. By 1931: agricultural prices 
fell by 50 per cent, which severely hit not only the poor 
peasants but also the rich peasants. From 1927 onwards 
there was a series of bad harvests, In this situation the 
relation between the landlords and the tenants was of cru- 
cial importance: Neale has told us that the number of non- 
occupancy ‘tenants in Oudh and Agra decreased between 
1921 and 1927, thanks to the tenancy legislation; in 1926-27 
non-oceupancy tenants formed 10.5 per cent’ of all tenants 
in Oudh and 4 per cent in Agra.” What needs to be noted 
is that the zamindars in eastern Uttar Pradesh, propped up 
by the government, continued to enhance rent, collect naza- 
rana and evict the tenants. In Bara: Banki, for instance, 
the zamindars undertook, as a local Congressman put it, 
“forcible realisation of rent, forcible enhancement of rent, 
illegal eviction of tenants.” In many villages the actual rent 
exacted from the tenants was not shown in the Patwari 
papers, and ‘rent receipts were seldom given to the tenants.*! 
Despite tenancy legislation ejectments seemed to continue as 
before. Between 1930 and 1931 the number of ejectment for 
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arrears rose to 64,076; 13,337 cases were instituted against 
ejected tenants for entering or attempting to re-enter their 
land; in Allahabad district alone there were about 5,000 
evictions? As we have already noted, the peasants 
were sunk in debts. The Banking Enquiry Committee report- 
ed in 1930 that the total agricultural debt in the United Pro- 
vinces was 124 crores of rupees; the cooperatives supplied 
only 5.3 per cent of the loans; the landlords and money- 
lenders showed a tendency to grab the peasants’ land which 
had risen in value with the extension of sugarcane cultiva- 
tion. 

In October 1930 the Congress launched a no-tax move- 
ment, and meetings were addressed by Congress leaders, 
notably Jawaharlal Nehru and Baba Ram Chandra, the 
great leader of the Oudh movement. In the face of severe 
Tepression the peasants who looked upon the Congress as 
the poor man’s party participated in the no-tax movement 
in large numbers. Yet it seems that the tenants were hardly 
drawn in a no-rent movement. The Bardoli resolution had 
Practically banned any such movement. There was a radical 
shift in the situation after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, Hundreds 
of released Congressmen went to the villages and broa- 
ched the idea of a rent strike. In Bara Banki local Congress 
workers said that “land was a gift of God and belonged to 
the tenant and the zamindar equally,” while the zamindars 
said that they owned the land by divine right. In March 
1931 a zamindar was murdered. Govind Ballav Pant de- 
plored “this crime” but did not fail to refer to the ejectment 
of occupancy tenants in Mathura and the oppression of “a 
well known talukdar” in Rae Bareli, which was the centre 
of the tenants’ militant movement.“ 

It seems that the Congress leadership was not in favour 
of a no-rent movement, Gopal writes that Gandhi, who was 
influenced by the officials, disapproved of non-payment of 
rent and attacks by tenants on zamindars. In February 1931 
about 80,000 peasants went to Allahabad to hear Gandhi, 
who advised them to remain peaceful and did not Say a 
word about no-rent movement. In his manifesto to the 
kisans issued in May, Gandhi asked the tenants "to pay as 
early as possible all the rent he can”; in those areas where 
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the tenants were not in a position to pay all the rent, he 
hoped that “tenants will be treated liberally by the 
landlords.™ Within the Congress a left-wing had grown; 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Baba Ram Chandra, for instance, ad- 
vocated a no-rent campaign. The Congress appointed an En- 
quiry Committee to ascertain the extent of official and 
zamindari oppression. At this point Nehru vigorously plead- 
ed for a no-rent campaign. The Kisan Conference at last 
recommended non-payment of rent by the tenants, and 
Nehru said: “It is war, war now, and ever till the end of 
our lives.” 

Meanwhile, tenant struggles had flared up in parts of eas- 
tern UP. As the Police report, albeit alarmist, indicates, by 
June-July 1931 “gatherings of armed villagers were report- 
ed to have become common” in Bara Banki, Rae Bareli, 
Unnao and parts of Allahabad. In Rae Bareli about 500 
tenants stopped tilling the zamindars’ fields in October 1931. 
Hailey did not fail to read the signs and stated in the Legis- 
lative Council: “Tenants already intensely troubled by the 
economic crisis, were told that landlords are parasites, that 

_their only hope for the future is in a peasants’ and workers’ 
republic which will abolish landlords.”8 Apparently, the 
tenants were in a militant mood. Yet the Congress leader- 
ship was hesitant to lend its support to the no-rent move- 
ment. It was not until December 1931 that no-rent campaign 
was actually launched, There was spontaneous support of 
the peasant masses; payment of rent in Rae Bareli, Etawah, 
Kanpur, Unnao and ‘Allahabad came to “an almost complete 
standstill.” 

The movement was faced with severe repression, On 26 
December Nehru was arrested. Under Wellingdon, the new 
Viceroy, repression was limitless. The kisan sabhas, youth 
leagues, Congress-supported schools were declared illegal. 
It is not clear why the peasant movement in which the 
tenants were drawn petered out quickly. Hailey was happy 
to announce in early 1932 that “except in two districts of 
Allahabad division, Kanpur and Allahabad, the no-tax cam- 
paign does not exist any more.”50 Waugh, the Settlement 
Officer of Meerut, made a significant statement: “When at 
last Congressmen definitely launched their no-rent campaign 
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in the autumn of 1931, they found, not for the first time, 
that they had missed the bus.”?! Pandey argues in the same 
vein and writes that peasant militancy was at its height in 
the middle'months of 1931- The fact is that tenant struggles 
remained confined to a small area in eastern UP, while 
western UP was generally quiet; in the face of limitless re- 
pression the peasant movement could not regroup its forces. 
There is little evidence to show that the kisan sabhas were 
prepared to'carry on a sustained movement; the nationalists 
who led the kisan sabhas had become inactive after the 
collapse of the Civil Disobedience Movement; some of them 
joined the CSP in 1934. Nevertheless, the: tenant struggles 
radicalized the peasants and brought to the fore the agra- 
rian problem. The Congress ministry undertook tenancy 
legislation in 1939 which extended occupancy right to the 
‘tenants? 


Kisan. Sabha in Bihar 


It seems that the UP peasant movement made much impact 
on Bihar, where the kisan sabha was formed in 1920 and 
became'a force in the countryside in the 1930s. As in Uttar 
Pradesh, so in Bihar, the large estates survived; a large 
proportion of the peasants worked as tenants on landlords’ 
estates. The landlords often sublet a portion of their land 
to the under-ryots'who paid produce rent (batai). Under 
the batai system the tenants had to pay a large proportion 
of the produce as rent to the landlords, The Settlement Offi- 
cer of Palamau reported in 1879 that “when a landlord, in 
whose villages rents have been hitherto paid in cash, desires 
to harass or to oust his ryots, he has only to introduce the 
battaya system, and his object is soon fulfilled.” The 
priests, teachers, doctors and lawyers, who had acquired 
landed property, showed a tendency to turn over the land to 
batai cultivation. There was also the danabandi system (a 
division of the estimated crop), which the zamindars found 
profitable as prices rose from 1900 onwards, Over the years 
land alienation continued unabated, and the dispossessed 
peasants were often resettled on the land as under-rvots. 


With the extension’ of sugarcane cultivation in Sahabad. 
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Champaran, Saran, Gaya and Purnea, the cane growers 
increased in numbers and demanded remunerative prices for 
sugarcane. 

In the autumn of 1920 Swami Bidyanand, the leader of 
the kisan sabha in north Bihar, started addressing village 
meetings. It seems that the leadership of Bihar Congress 
hardly sought alliance with the kisan sabha. As Sifton's 
circular indicates, the non-cooperation movement in Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar ran on different lines; the “dangerous 
aspects” of the UP movement “have not been so forcibly 
promoted” in Bihar and Orissa.* In fact, the Bihar Congress 
did not go beyond no-tax campaign. It seems that the kisan 
sabhas survived in some parts of north Bihar, so that Swami 
Sahajanand, who started his life as a disciple of Gandhi 
and lived in an ashram, could organize Bihar Provincial 
Kisan Sabha in the winter of 1929. When the Congress 
launched Civil Disobedience movement in 1930, rent-paying 
tenants were hardly mobilized, partly because the Congress 
leaders were themselves small landlords, who reconciled 
with the non-payment of Chaukidari tax undertaken in 
Champaran, Saran, Patna, Monghyr and Sahabad districts. 
In this situation the Kisan Sabha continued to organize the 
rural poor on the basis of their immediate demands, Like 
Baba Ram Chandra whom we have met earlier, Swami 
Sahajanand remained sunk among the peasants and held 
numerous meetings, focussing on the economie demands of 
the peasants. By 1931, when agricultural prices collapsed, 
branches of the Provincial Kisan Sabha were formed in 
Gaya, Patna and Sahabad districts and a provincial confe- 
rence was held, which set up a committee to enquire into 
tenants’ complaints with regard to danabandi system of pro- 
duce rent.®> In October 1931 the kisan sabha launched the 
movement of tenants in Tikari estate for the reduction of 
rent, which was linked with the movement for reduction of 
canal tax in other districts. 

When the national movement was in an impasse after the 
withdrawal of Civil Disobedience in 1934, the horizon began 
to light up as the Kisan Sabha organized partial struggles 
of peasants in rural Bihar. In August 1934 the Kisan Sabha 
held its second provincial conference at Gaya, where the 
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guestion of zamindari abolition was discussed, although no 
resolution was adopted. Tht Congress Socialist Party joined 
the kisan sabha, which was based mainly on the Bhumihars. 
It seems that the Kisan Sabha concentrated on such issues 
as reduction of rent and canal tax, fair price for sugarcane, 
commutation of produce rent into money rent; thana con- 
ferences were held in some districts, and cane-growers’ 
strike was organized at the Bihata sugar mills for raising 
the price of sugarcane which had considerably fallen during 
the depression.” As the independent power of the Kisan 
Sabha increased in the countryside, the Congressmen, not- 
ably Srikrishna Sinha, Jadunandan Sarma, Kailash Behari- 
lal, Ramcharit Sinha, chose to join the Kisan Sabha; Saha- 
janand, who had emerged as a political leader, became a 
member of the Working Committee of Bihar Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. In fact, the Kisan Sabha had considerable 
popular support in Patna, Gaya, Monghyr and Sahabad dis- 
tricts. In early 1935 an official report noted that “other par- 
ties seem to be realising that politics is not a live issue in 
the muffosil and they are all showing a tendency to link up 
their work with that of the Kisan Sabha to whose meetings 
Swami Sahajanand can attract audiences because he deals 
with grievances in which there is a live interest.. 58 Dur- 
ing 1934-35, it was the Kisan Sabha, as a prominent Con- 
gress leader later admitted, that had kept the name of the 
Congress in rural Bihar.” By 1936 the Kisan Sabha became 
wedded to a radical programme which included the demand 
of the abolition of the zamindari system, The Kisan Sabha 
was on the eve of the Bakasht movement, to which we shall 
presently turn. 


Agrarian Movements in Bengal 


We have already pointed out how agrarian disturbances in 
1873-75 brought to the fore the problem of the rent-paying 
tenants in Bengal. Although the ryots benefited from the 
Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, the bargadars who paid 50 per 
cent of the produce as rent to the landlords remained un- 
protected. It seems that land transfer continued unabated, 
and the dispossessed peasants were being resettled on the 
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land as bargadars in the Bengal districts. The Collector of 
Dacca reported in 1913: “.... The increase in barga lands 
and khas lands of proprietors and tenure holders is largely 
due to the indebtedness of the ryot ... many of the land- 
lords ... gradually acquire holdings, keeping them in their 
own possession or letting them out on barga.” The Settle- : 
ment Officer of Midnapore wrote in 1917: “ ... far from 
bhag rent showing any tendency to disappear in favour of 
money rent it seems to be on the increase.”"! In Dinajpur 
Bell found that “adhi is more than 3 years on kabuliyat, 
notably when a khai khalasi is made, that is, the mortgagee 
settles the mortgagor as adhiar.”?2 In Jalpaiguri the ryots 
who lost their holdings during the depression in the 1930s 
“have been allowed to cultivate the lands as bargadars." 
The Land Revenue Commission, 1940 reported that 21.1 per 
cent of land was cultivated by the bargadars. 

Along with the extension of the barga system the 
jotedar emerged as a new category of landlord who sublet 
his land to the bargadars and exacted 50 per cent of the 
produce as rent from the tenants, without bearing the 
expenses of cultivation. In Jessore the Jotedar, described 
as a ryot, “never cultivates with his own hands” but em- 
ployed tenants or servants to cultivate his fields. In 
Rangpur, many of the jotedars, who were formerly cul- 
tivators, “have become middlemen and have sublet their 
lands to ryots at rates which are often double or more 
than double the rates paid by themselves to the zamin- 
dars.”6 In Jalpaiguri the jotedars were often drawn from 
lawyers and Marwari traders, who had purchased land 
and sublet it to the bargadars.“ Hunter writes on the 
barga system in the 24-Parganas: “Barga tenure is chiefly 
granted by Brahmins, Kayasthas, and others of the upper 
caste.”7 Bell vividly describes the jotedars in Dinajpur, who 
"may hold several or thousands of acres of land in their 
own possession”; in most of the Union boards the presi- 
dents came from “the jotedar class with 30 to 300 acres 
of land”; the Shah Choudhuris of Porshah village built 
two-storied houses and received 60,000 maunds of paddy 
into their granaries. The jotedar offered paddy loan: to the 
bargadars at derhi interest, i.e. 14 maunds had to be repaid 
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for every maund borrowed. The crop loan supplied by the 
jotedar at derhi interest could be related to the continuous 
expansion of usury. Since usury was a profitable field 
of investment the jotedar had little interest in reshap- 
ing the mode of production. In fact, he had an inte- 
rest in retaining precapitalist relations in production. 
Over the years the jotedar class became extremely powerful 
in rural Bengal, partly because the bhadraloks who had 
turned the land over to barga cultivation stubbornly defen- 
ded the system. The bhadraloks, mostly absentees, viewed 
land as a secure form of investment; this category often 
created strong pressure against the tenancy- legislation, In 
1920 the Muslim lawyers that included Fazlul Hug formed 
the Jotedar and Ryots Association to protect the interest 
of “Jotedars and ryots."? As we shall see, the Krishak 
Praja Party was also based mainly on the jotedars. While 
the zamindars were mostly Hindus, the jotedars included 
both Hindus and Muslims. 

The poverty of the small peasants and bargadars was 
the soil on which usury could grow. What we witness in 
Bengal is the growth of merchant and usurer’s capital. 
Jute, the main commercial crop, was grown by scattered 
small peasants, who were compelled to raise loans to pro- 
vide circulating capital on onerous terms of repayment. 
From the beginning of the present century the system of 
dadan (advance) became pervasive in many- districts. As 
the Banking Enquiry Committee reported in 1929, peasants 
taking advances had to deliver fixed quantities of produce 
at much below the market price. Since the creditor could: 
hold on, he sold jute at high prices. The conditions of 
borrowing reflected the poverty of the peasants; a big share 
of their income “is eaten up by interest and other charges”, 
and debts were often repaid by further loans, As Dr, Islam 
has shown, the credit societies made poor progress, with 
the result that the majority of the borrowers remained out- 
side the scope of institutional credit; loan operations 
virtually came to a stop during the depression, and overdue 
loans could not be collected.” Indeed, the depression severely 
affected agrarian economy, and there was considerable land 
transfer from owner-cultivators to non-agriculturists. 
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Although the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 improved the 
condition of the tenants, the zamindars were not anxious 
to abdicate. Jaykrishna Mukherjee, for instance, embarked 
upon purchasing estates, made a fortune in moneylending 
and grain trade, and knew how to deal with recalcitrant 
tenants. In a revealing passage Carstairs describes Jay- 
krishna as a rich man fighting with poor men “who could 
seldom last out the contest”; it was known that “the man 
whom Joykissen Mookherjee attacked was bound in the 
end to get the worst of it’! With their monopoly control 
of land the zamindars benefited from increased rents and 
showed a tendency to invest in land purchase, money- 
lending, and trade in agricultural produce. Tenancy legis- 
lation hardly undermined the position of the zamindars who 
constituted a powerful pressure group in Bengal politics, 
The zamindars, however, had to face a new challenge that 
came in the form of peasant movement. 

As politics came to the countryside in the wake of the 
no-tax campaign in 1920, all categories of peasants including 
the rich peasants simultaneously rose in sporadic struggles 
in the different districts. Broadly speaking, these struggles 
were directed against the Midnapore Zamindari Company (a 
British company, that held land in Midnapore, Rajshahi and 
Nadia), and also against Chaukidari tax and settlement 
operations. In Rajshahi, the bargadars, who were apparently 
mobilized by a Congress worker, refused to pay rent to the 
Midnapore Zamindari Company. The Santals in the western 
part of Midnapore who had to pay high rent to this Com- 
pany tried to win back their traditional rights in the 
forest; the movement spilled over to the native zamindari 
of Jamboni, where the Santals were reported to have 
seized the tanks and looted fish, and armed clashes between 
the zamindar’s servants and the tenants followed, In 
Dinajpur and Maldah also the Santals were found looting 
fish. By the winter of 1921 peasants rose under the leader- 
ship of mandols and lawyers against settlement operations 
in Pabna, Bogra, Birbhum and Midnapore; the Settlement 
Officer in Pabna and Bogra was assaulted. In Contai and 
Tamluk subdivisions in the Midnapore district, the move- 
ment against Union board taxes achieved remarkable suc- 
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cess. In these areas the Mahisyas who comprised the 
majority of the population rallied behind Birendra Sasmal, 
a Mahisya lawyer and prominent Congress leader, and re- 
fused to pay taxes levied by the Union boards formed 
under the Bengal Village Self-government Act of 1919. 
Meetings were held in villages, and posters appeared in the 
Contai bazar threatening the union board members with 
violence. By November 1921 public pressure was mounted 
in such a manner that the union board members and 
Chaukidars had to resign: attempts at distraint of property 
in order to realize taxes failed as no purchaser could be 
found”? The government at last decided not to proceed 
with the Union boards, and the Congress could establish 
a strong base in the districts which was not eroded in sub- 
sequent years; Midnapore, like Gujarat, remained a Con- 
gress stronghold till the end of British rule. 

Significantly, the no-tax campaign aroused the expecta- 
tions of rent-paying tenants who showed signs of launching 
a rent strike in a few districts. The tenants of the Maha- 
raja of Kasimbazar raised the demand that they would not 
pay rent if he continued to pay the land revenue, The 
peasants in Mymensingh, probably influenced by the Khila- 
fat volunteers, not only refused to pay chaukidari tax but 
said that they would not pay anything to anyone in the 
world, since they lived in the land of God. In Rajshahi and 
Dinajpur the Wahabis seemed to be active under | the 
leadership of Abdullah Baki, and trouble between land- 
lords and tenants broke out. In Tipperah the Muslim pea- 
sants were ranged against the Hindu landloards and money- 
lenders, and taxes and rents could not be collected either 
by the government or the landlords; as armed police moved 
in to make arrests villages were evacuated. As the move- 
ment against chaukidari tax became widespread in Rang- 
pur, it developed into a no-rent movement, and clashes 
between the police and peasants took place in the most 
affected subdivision of Nilphamari. Predictably, the tenure- 
holders and jotedars turned against the movement and the 
Congress volunteers were found helping the police and in- 
ducing the peasants to disperse. In Tamluk and Contai the 
peasants who had successfully resisted payment of taxes 
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embarked upon a no-rent campaign, which the Mahishya 
gentry in Tamluk managed to contain; but in Contai the 
collection of rent in government estales was affected, while 
local landlords collected rent as before”? It seems that 
local Congress leaders, who consistently opposed a no-rent 
movement, often encouraged Khasmahal tenants as well as 
the tenants of Midnapore Zamindari Company to with- 
hold rent. Whenever the tenants launched a no-rent moye- 
ment over the head of the local Congress, repression was 
let loose on the peasants and the movement petered out. 
The landed middle class was scared by the growing rural 
unrest, the like of which was not witnessed during the 
Swadeshi movement. The Tipperah Guide wrote on 24 
January 1922: 

“The spirit of non-cooperation has spread into the lower 
stratum of society....We are fearful of the future of our 
district from accounts which we are getting from the 
interior.” 

The Atma Sakti expressed horror at the prospect of a 
social revolution : “A social revolution without political 
freedom will be injurious to a dependent country...who 
will deny that the ire of the masses if once roused against 
the social oppressions, etc., to which they have been subject- 
ed for centuries, it will consume the whole community like 
a volcanic erruption.””* 

There was no upheaval of the Bengal tenants in 1921-22, 
Even so, the rumblings of a rent strike could be heard in 
some parts of Midnapore, Rangpur and Tipperah, The 
government thought it wise to come to grips with the rent 
question particularly with regard to the bargadars, While 
the bargadars had no occupancy right, occupancy tenants 
enjoyed heritable right to the occupation of the land. 
The Kerr Committee advised in 1923 that the under ryots 
should be given a limited occupancy right; and the produce- 
paying tenants who supplied the plough and cattle should 
not be treated as labourers, The Swarajists vigorously 
opposed the proposal of giving occupancy right to the 
bargadars. Bejoy Chatterjee noted that the landowner al- 
lowed the bargadar to cultivate the land on condition that 
he should not have any right on it, and would get half of 
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the produce. Akhil Dutta argued that the bargadar was not 
a tenant but “merely a labouring partner.” Jogindra 
Chakravarty, a prominent Congress leader of Dinajpur, 
warned that the middle classes who had their lands culti- 
vated by the bargadars would be ruined if the bargadars 
were given occupancy right. Surendra Biswas pointed out 
that the ryot would cease to invest in land purchase if he 
knew that the bargadar would be given occupancy. right. 
Nalini Rajan Sarkar, a rising politician, supported the land- 
lord’s right of salami and pre-emption. The government 
beat a retreat, and bargadars were not treated as tenants 
in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1928. Thanks to the oppo- 
sition of the Swarajists, the motion of Nurul Haque 
Chaudhuri, supported by Azizul Huq, that the produce-rent 
paid by the bargadar should be one-third instead of half 
was lost.” By the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1928 the occupancy 
holdings were made transferable, subject to the payment of 
a transfer fee to the landlord; the landlord was given the 
pre-emptive right to purchase the holding. Commutation 
of produce-rent into cash rent was abolished. 

The Swarajists apparently championed the zamindars and 
jotedars and let down the rent-paying tenants. From 1929 
onwards, as agricultural prices slumped, there was rapid 
increase in the number of bargadars; ‘the usurers and petty 
professional middle class men” invested in land purchase “to 
buy their way into the rent-receiving class.” It was not 
fortuitous that the Muslims and Namasudras who worked 
as tenants on landlords’ fields were being alienated from 
the Congress As Broomfield tells us, Islamia Anjumans 
were engaged in anti-Hindu and anti-Congress propaganda, 
and caste associations were organizing lower castes. The elite 
was faced with the problems of “a plural society”, While 
the Congress was in decline except in Midnapore, the Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ Party that had a radical programme and 
the Krishak Praja Party, a peasant party per excellence, 
became active in rural Bengal. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Party came into existence 
in 1926, in which the Communists and intellectuals like 
Nazrul Islam, the famous poet, Dr. Naresh Sen Gupta, an 
eminent lawyer and litterateur, Atul Gupta, also a rising 
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lawyer and litterateur, Hemanta Sarkar, member of the 
Legislative Council, played the leading role; the party sought 
to bring radical ideas into the peasant movement, published 
Langal and. Ganavani, and organized peasant conferences. 
Langal, probably the first journal of peasant studies pub- 
lished in this country, came out on 16 December 1925 as 
the weekly organ of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Swaraj 
Party which later changed its name to Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party; its contributors included Nazrul Islam, Muzaffar 
Ahmed, the communist leader, and Manibhusan Mukherjee. 
About 5,000 copies of Langal in which Nazrul’s poem Samya- 
badi was published were sold out; the journal drew attention 
to the Bengal Tenancy Bill and the peasants’ conditions in 
the villages. It is to be noted that the tenants’ problem was 
focussed in the All Bengal Tenants’ conference held in 
Bogra in February 1925. The All Bengal Peasants’ Conference 
was held in Nadia in February 1926, which formulated the 
immediate demands of the peasants, eg. permanancy of 
tenure of the tenant, right of transfer of land, reduction of 
the rate of interest charged by the moneylenders, and re- 
munerative price for jute-growers. In his presidential address 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta raised the question of the 
abolition of zamindari system and suggested that compen- 
sation could be paid to the zamindar who would lose his 
right to receive rent” It is not known how many kisan 
sabhas were actually formed in the districts or whether the 
sabhas proved to be enduring organizations. As Dr. Adhikari 
notes, the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party could make a small 
beginning of “a radical agitation” among the peasants,’ 
Probably the sustained campaign of this party among the 
urban middle class and the rural poor made much impact 
on the programme of the Krishak Praja Party. 

The Nikhil Banga Praja Samiti, formed in 1929, changed 
its name to Krishak Praja Party in 1936, and published a 
weekly, the Krishak, in 1937. While the Muslim League 
represented the zamindars, this ‘party mainly championed 
the interests of jotedars, affluent peasants and jute-growers, 
and emerged as a major political force in Bengal politics. 
In the 1920s praja samitis sprang up in the districts which 
mobilized mostly Muslim peasants against the zamindars 
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and moneylenders, published pamphlets, notably Krishaker 
Unnati, Krishak Biplab, Krishaker Katha, Praja-swatwa Ain 
O Congress Swarajya Dal, and held numerous meetings and 
demonstrations in the villages. The praja movement had 
become particularly strong in Mymensingh, where the ryots 
conference (January 1926) adopted a charter of demands 
that included ryots’ permanent right in his arable and 
homestead land, unqualified right of transfer of his land, 
abolition of the provision of increment of rent after 15 
years, ryot’s right to excavate tank, sink well or erect 
building without paying any nazar, abolition of abwabs, etc. 
Apparently, the focus was on the ryot who could also be 
a jotedar; the demands of the bargadars did not find any 
place in the charter. The Krishak Praja Party which grew 
‘out of the praja movement represented mainly the Muslim 
jotedars who were not anxious to draw in the Muslim 
bargadars. Even so, the party raised the demand of the 
abolition of the zamindari system and did not fail to win 
rural support in the 1937 elections.'? 

Meanwhile, agrarian disturbances had broken out in 
several districts. On the one hand, peasant discontent had 
come to a head with the onset of the depression. On the 
Other hand, the Civil Disobedience movement had generated 
a spirit of defiance among all sections of the people who 
had to face limitless repression during Anderson’s terrorist 
rule. The salt satyagraha became a popular movement in 
Midnapore. The tribal peasants of Midnapore, Manbhum 
and Singhbhum joined the Congress in large numbers; in 
Dinajpur district the arrested satyagrahis included Santals 
and Rajbansis.8° What is significant is that the tenants 
were being drawn in spasmodic struggles that hardly re- 
ceived the sanction of the local Congress or the praja 
samitis. In Jessore the bargadars demanded two-thirds 
share instead of half and refused to cultivate the land of 
the landlords when their demand was not conceded! Al- 
though the movement petered out, the tebhaga demand, 
raised for the first time in Jessore, became the battle-cry 
of the bargadars during the famous tebhaga movement of 
1946-47, By 1932 tenants’ associations were formed, and 
tenant unrest became intense in Nadia, Barisal, Bankura, 
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Hooghly, Midnapore, Noakhali and Tipperah. In parts of 
Midnapore and Hooghly the tenants prepared for a no- 
rent movement? In Noakhali several moneylenders received 
anonymous letters threatening them with execution if 
they failed to return the bonds. In Noakhali and Tipperah 
Krishak samitis sprang up, whose object, as a police report 
noted, was to loot wealthy moneylenders. It seems that a 
no-rent campaign made progress in Noakhali and Tipperah. 
The government read the signs and promulgated an ordi- 
nance under which persons propagating non-payment of 
rent were made liable to six months’ imprisonment. As 
tenant unrest was growing in Mymensingh, Bell, the District 
Magistrate, toured this district and was assured by praja 
samitis that they would not launch a no-rent movement.™ 
Apparently, the Nikhil Banga Praja Samiti had turned its 
back on a no-rent movement in this district. In fact, the 
Praja Samiti never launched a no-rent movement even in 
East Bengal where it had a strong base. 

While the landlords generally succeeded in containing a 
no-rent movement, they did not fail to turn against the 
government scheme of voluntary restriction of jute cultivation. 
As the average price of raw jute per maund fell from Rs. 9 
and 6 annas in 1920-29 to Rs. 3 and 10 annas in 1930-33, 
the Bengal government urged voluntary restriction of jute 
cultivation, Leaflets distributed in the villages read: “Last 
year ‘the government urged the cultivators not to grow 
more jute than in the previous year... Cultivators are again 
urged, in their own interests, to restrict the sowing of jute 
this year.”85 The policy of yoluntary restriction failed and 
the acreage under jute increased from 1933 onwards, As 
M. M. Basu notes, “jotedars and mahajans and rich farmers 
... themselves take advantage of the reduced acreage of 
farmers and increase their own cultivation.” The jute res- 
triction scheme continued to be a popular issue in the coun- 
tryside along with the jute growers’ demand for remunera- 
tive prices. It was not until 1938 that the Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee recommended the fixation of a minimum price which 
could not be implemented as the government refused to 
purchase jute in the open market. The small peasants 
who produced jute remained at the mercy of the traders 
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who made a fortune in jute trade. This was how merchant 
and moneylending capital thrived at the cost of the small 
peasants who remained unorganized. 

As Rasul tells us, Krishak Samitis were formed in Tip- 
perah, Noakhali and Burdwan in 1933, which tried to mobi- 
lize the peasants against the oppression of the landlords. 
When the Communist Party was declared illegal in 1934, 
local communist workers continued to work in the Krishak 
Samitis,” By 1936 Krishak Samitis had been formed in 
Tipperah, Noakhali, Burdwan, Faridpur, Chittagong and 
Rangpur, in which communists, congressmen and local 
Muslim notables were active. From early January, Bengal 
was in the grip of severe food scarcity, and test relief 
works had to be undertaken in several districts, notably 
Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bankura, Burdwan, Hooghly and 
the 24-Parganas. Elections under the Act of 1935 were in 
the offing. The police reports indicate that Krishak samitis 
which were quiescent became active, particularly in Tip- 
perah and Noakhali. In these districts meetings were held 
in which “grievances against zamindars and moneylenders” 
were emphasized, and the demand was raised for the esta- 
blishment of debt conciliation boards.88 


Moplah Rebellion 


We now come to peasant unrest in south India that did 
not remain quiet during the nationalist movement. Although 
there is a great deal of controversy on the nature of the 
Moplah rebellion in Malabar, it seems that it reflected 
agrarian discontent; the communal element came to the 
fore as the frustrated Moplahs were being ruthlessly crushed 
by the British. We shall briefly review the agrarian condi- 
tions in Malabar in order to comprehend why peasant un- 
rest was intense in the 1920s and also in the 1930s. As we 
shall. see, peasant movement actually began to grow in 
Malabar from 1934 onwards, 

In the agrarian society the jenmis, like the Oudh taluk- 
dars, constituted the privileged class and dominated the 
rural economy. It was the policy of the British to prop up 
the Nambudiri jenmis, in whose hands land was concen- 
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trated; the jenmis enhanced the rent of tenants, evicted 
them and imposed renewal fees on them. There was another 
category, the Kanamdar, who was drawn mostly from the 
Nayar Community; to him the jenmi leased his land for a 
specified period. The Kanamdar was, therefore, an inter- 
mediary who used to sublet his land to under ryots. At 
the bottom of the social pyramid stood the verumpattam- 
dars who paid produce-rent and the agricultural labourers. 
The large proportion of the Moplahs came from non-occu- 
pancy tenants who held land from the upper-caste jenmis 
or from the intermediaries whose number increased overt 
the years as subinfeudation became a prominent feature of 
the land system, There were the Pulayas or Cherumas who 
lived like serfs; the Tiyas worked as verumpattamdars. 
Among the low castes the Izhavas who worked as peasants, 
weavers and boatmen emerged as a rising community 8? 
Throughout the nineteenth century a series of Moplah 
revolts flared up in south Malabar, while the Pulayas, 
Tiyas and Izhavas remained quiet. Between 1836 and 1856 
twenty-two revolts occurred in which the Moplahs often 
attacked jenmi landlords, burning or looting their houses. 
In 1855 H. V. Conolly, a magistrate, was murdered. Between 
1855 and 1896 several Moplah outbreaks, though of minor 
importance, were reported in the official documents which 
invariably recommended stern measures against the “jungle 
Moplahs.” In fact, repression was limitless, and the Moplahs 
became, as Conrad Wood suggests, increasingly anti-British. 
And they said, ‘there is no room for Mussalmans in the 
country,” ‘we Mussalmans can’t abide here,” “we have had 
much oppression at the hands of the white folk.%° With 
the increase in the number of mosques from 637 in 1831 
to 1058 in 1851, the Thangals (Moplah priests) assumed 
considerable importance among the illiterate Moplah pea- 
sants. As in the other provinces tenancy legislation hardly 
protected the interests of rent-paying tenants. The majority 
of the members of the Malabar Land Tenures Committee 
of 1885 felt that occupancy right for the tenants “was justi- 
fied neither by historical considerations nor by political 
necessity.” In fact, tenancy legislation was not undertaken 
itil 1929.2! When the non-cooperation movement and 
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Khilafat agitation went hand in hand, the Moplahs became 
restless and had a vague feeling that the British rule would 
come to an end. 

What was important for the future was the new-found 
sense of the problem of the tenants. In 1916 the Malabar 
Tenants’ Association was formed, and it seems that the 
Kanamdars drawn from the landed gentry formed its 
leadership and hardly tried to mobilize non-occupancy te- 
nants. As a contemporary writer puts it: “...the tenancy 
movement was mainly the making of Kanamdar vakils, 
bankers and politicians rather than the actual cultivating 
tenants (implying Verumpattam holders or share-croppers) 
and landless labourers.”? Even so, the movement of the 
Kanamdar tenants posed a new challenge to the dominant 
position of the jenmis in rural society. In the Manjeri con- 
ference held in the spring of 1920 the speakers focussed on 
the need for tenancy legislation; meetings were held in Ernad 
and Walluvanad, in which the Moplah tenants participated. 
Few then anticipated or cared to know that the Moplah 
tenants would launch a rebellion. 

By 1920 Gandhi had forged unity between the Non- 
cooperation movement and Khilafat agitation. Gandhi, 
Shaukat Ali, Abul Kalam Azad and Hakim-Azmal addressed 
public meetings which were attended by the Moplah pea- 
sants; Ali Musaliar, who had spent seven years in Mecca 
and built madrasas in Malabar, emerged as a prominent 
leader of the Khilafat agitation. The government panicked, 
prohibited Khilafat meetings and arrested K. Madhavan 
Nair, P. Moiden Koya, U. Gopala Menon and Yallub Hassan 
early in February 1921. Little did they know that the 
Khilafat agitation passed into the hands of local Moplah 
leaders who often came from the Thangals and the Hajis.” 

The Moplah rebellion which remained confined to Ernad, 
Walluvanad and Ponnani taluks in south Malabar, began 
in August 1921 when the police went to arrest Ali Musaliar 
and other leaders. As the rumour spread that the army had 
raided the Mambrath mosque, the Moplahs flocked from 
different parts of the region to the mosque and clashed with 
the police. The police opened fire, and the enraged Moplahs 
started the rebellion that rapidly swept south Malabar. 
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Between August and November there were two major bat- 
tles between the Moplahs and the armed forces, in which 
about 600 Moplahs were killed. During the rebellion rail- 
way and telegraph lines were cut, post offices, government 
offices and police stations were raided and burned. Many 
jenmi landlords were attacked and killed. In Ernad and 
Walluvanad the Moplahs established their raj, issued fat- ` 
wahs, restricted looting and collected taxes. In the face of 
severe repression the Moplahs tried to organize guerrilla 
warfare, At this point, the Moplahs attacked and killed 
Hindus. Namboodiripad writes that in a region inhabited 
by about four lakh Hindus only 600 were killed and 2500 
converted. 3 Yet the fact is that hundreds of Hindus were 
killed when the Congress-Khilafat alliance was continuing. 
The tragedy of the Moplah rebellion lay in the fact that 
it did not live up to its secular ideals. From 1930 onwards 
the Moplahs turned gradually to the Muslim League and 
hardly played any significant role in the peasant movement. 


Karshaka Sangham 


As we have already pointed out, the kanamdars had been 
carrying on the campaign for tenancy legislation, which 
centred on the kanam tenants only. With the onset of the 
depression the problem of the tenants came to the fore. It 
was from 1934 onwards that peasant conferences were held, 
focussing on rent reduction and indebtedness. In February 
1934 the Pattambi Peasants’ Conference was held, in which 
the Congress Socialist Party played the leading role. Kar- 
shaka Sangham or peasant union was set up in a few vil- 
lages; meetings and jathas were organized in which de- 
mands for exemption of tax on poor peasants, moratorium 
on debts, introduction of a graded tax were raised. A. V. 
Kunhambu, K. A. Karaleeyan, A. K. Gopalan, Krishna Pillai 
were the early leaders of Karshaka sanghams, which re- 
mained in a rudimentary stage and hardly attracted public 
attention.®® . 
Unlike the kanamdar tenants’ campaign the Karshaka 
Sangham agitation included the demands of the non-occu- 
pancy tenants and agricultural labourers who came mostly 
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from the sheduled castes, The Malabar Tenancy Act of 1929 
was designed to safeguard the interests of the Kanamdars 
who had already become a powerful category, while the 
tenants who worked on Kanamdars' lands had no security 
of tenure. The Karshaka sangham sought to organize all 
categories of tenants, and particularly the Tiyas, against 
enhancement of rent, illegal exactions and renewal fees, and 
extended its base in north Malabar.” As years passed these 
peasant unions tried to draw in the Izhavas who formed a 
large section of the rural population in Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore. The reform movement initiated by Si 
Narayan Guru, who was born in an Izhava family near 
Trivandrum, exerted considerable influence on the Izhavas: 
the Cochin Izhava Sabha, founded in 1916, fought againsi 
social disabilities and demanded free access to public roads, 
entry into temples, and an equitable share in government 
service. With rising expectations the Izhavas turned to the 
Karshaka sangham which befriended them. 


Agrarian Disturbances In Madras 


When Malabar was in the throes of the Moplah rebellion, 
agrarian disturbances occurred in parts of Madras where 
politics had come to the village in the wake of the nationa- 
list movement. It seems that agrarian disturbances became 
intense with the onset of the great depression and were 
often led by the rich peasant who had become, as Wash- 
brook tells us, the “local boss”. Some of the main features 
of the agrarian system may be noted in passing. In Madras 
the ryots with whom the settlement was made always re- 
presented “the high-caste elite, the rayalu or leaders of the 
village”; the labouring peasants continued to work on the 
lands of these ryots. As in the zamindari areas’ inter- 
mediaries grew between the ryot and the government. Agri- 
culture was over crowded, and there was a great deal of 
migration of the Madrasis mainly to Malaya, Burma’ and 
Ceylon. With the extension of commercial agriculture the 
ryot-moneylender became a rising category, The problem of 
rural credit was acute. As the Inspector of Registration 
offices told the Banking Enquiry Committee, about 95 per 
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cent of the rural population was indebted, The ‘peasants 
turned to the ryot moneylenders during agricultural opera- 
tions, who took interest in kind and wanted to grab the 
peasants’ produce, Sitaram Raju told the Banking Enquiry 
Committee: “It is usually the sowcar (moneylender) who 
buys the erop and sometimes specific conditions are entered 
by which the cultivator is bound to measure the crop to 
the sowcar in kind for the discharge of the loan.” The ryot- 
moneylender took interest in kind, bought the poor peasants’ 
crop at harvest prices and sold it in the local market when 
prices rose. Gradually the ryot-moneylender emerged as 
"the local boss” in rural Madras. It was on the ryot-money- 
lender that the Congress generally relied during the nationa- 
list movement. 

In rural Madras the non-Brahmin Reddis and Kammas 
formed important agricultural castes. Since the Brahmins 
enjoyed considerable prestige and authority and were the 
allies of the ruling Justice Party, the Congress tried to woo 
the Reddis and Kammas, who entered politics, formed caste 
association, set up schools and hostels, and agitated for te- 
nancy legislation. There is an element of truth in Elliot's 
contention that the early peasant movement was based on 
the support of the Reddis and Kammas, on whom N. G. 
Ranga relied. What is significant is that Ranga focussed 
attention on the condition of zamindari ryots and directed 
his attack on the zamindars. Although Madras was a ryot- 
wari area, a large proportion of the rural area, particularly 
in the Andhra coastal districts, was under zamindari tenure 
in 1911, the area under ryotwari was 61.5 million acres, 
under inam 4.4 million acres, and under zamindari 24.7 
million acres. 

There was a radical shift in the agrarian situation with 
the onset of the Great Depression (1929-33). Over the years 
commercial agriculture had made considerable progress, and 
the area under cotton, sugarcane and groundnut had in- 
creased. The rich peasant, resourceful and ambitious as 
always, benefited from the extension of commercial agri- 
culture. By 1931 agricultural prices collapsed, and the rich 
peasant who had invested capital in farming was severely 
hit: In fact, the effects of the depression were felt more by 
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him: than the poor peasant; his stocks of grain remained 
unsold, and prices continued to fall. Predictably, the rich 
peasants who were often moneylenders cut back their lend- 
ing operations, with the result that the problem of credit 
became acute for poor peasants. As Ranga noted in late 
1931: "None of the usual institutions which supply credit 
for current purposes are today willing to advance any credit 
to the peasants.”!°? As we shall see, the peasants turned 
against the moneylenders in different parts of Madras dur- 
ing the bleak years of the depression. 

In the 1920s Guntur was the main centre of the no-tax 
campaign which was started without Gandhi’s sanction and 
achieved remarkable success in eighteen villages, Passive 
resistance seemed to be the main form of the no-tax move- 
ment which was faced with repression, There was virtually 
an uprising in Pedanandipad area where Kisan raj was 
established; the peasants refused to pay taxes or to give 
any information to the armed forces regarding the direction 
to village ponds or wells.! Guntur became a strong base 
of the Congress which established links with the Kammas. 

There was another uprising in the Vizag Agency in 
Andhra, which flared up in 1922 when the non-cooperation 
movement was called off. It was an uprising of the Koyas 
who fought for their traditional rights in the forest and 
also against forced labour. It seems that the uprising owed 
much to the work of Seerama Raju, a sanyasi, who came 
from West Godavari, lived among the Koyas and finally 
led them in the struggle against the raj. There were seyeral 
encounters between the Koyas and the armed forces; the 
Koyas took shelter in the forest and carried on guerrilla 
war for about two years mainly with the help of bows 
and arrows. In the wake of this uprising Raju became a 
charismatic leader who “bragged of bullet-proof powers” 
and selected “auspicious days” for launching his attacks 
on police stations. As the Koyas suffered reverses and seem- 
ed to have lost faith in the supernatural powers of the 
leader, Raju chose to surrender to the authorities, hoping 
that he would be tried in a court. As Raju was brought 
before Major Goodall he taunted him and asked his jama- 
dar Kunchu Menon to shoot him, Some of his best followers 
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were also killed. By the summer of 1924 the tribal up- 
rising which hardly received any support from the nationa- 
lists was erushed,' 

In the 1930s organized peasant movement began to take 
shape in Madras, On the one hand, the Civil Disobedience 
movement stirred the urban middle class that organized 
no-tax campaign in a few areas, notably Guntur. On the 
other hand, the depression hit all categories of peasants 
and particularly rich peasants who were drawn in peasant 
struggles. What is noteworthy is that the peasant move- 
ment was directed mainly against the zamindars. In 1928 
the Andhra Provincial Ryots Association was formed in 
Guntur which took up such issues as reduction of revenue, 
agricultural indebtedness, internal social reform, ete. The 
Andhra Zamindari Ryots Association whose undisputed 
leader was N. G. Ranga took up the demands of the tenants. 
The principal demands of this Association were as fol- 
lows: rents paid by zamindari ryots should not exceed 
ryotwari rates, rents should be remitted or suspended in 
case of failure of crops, the major portion of the home 
farm land of zamindars should be declared ryoti land.'® 
By 1933 conferences were held in many districts of Madras. 
In the Nellore conference held in 1933 the demand for 
abolition of the zamindari system was raised. Meanwhile, 
peasant struggles had broken out. Baker writes that rich 
peasants were in the forefront of these struggles. The 
zamindars had agreed to commute rent payments from 
kind to cash, which were not resented so long as agricul- 
tural prices were high. As prices sharply fell from 1931 
onwards, the value of commuted rent payments soared, and 
peasants found it difficult to make these payments in cash, 
in a period when the problem of credit had become acute. 

The “rich tenants” rose against the zamindars in the 
early 1930s. Agrarian disturbances occurred in Tirupati and 
Maniyachi estates in 1931. In Mamandur the tenants resort- 
ed to incendiarism in 1933. As prices fell the peasants also 
launched a campaign against land revenue. The policy of 
the Madras government which remitted only 2 per cent of 
land revenue in 1931-32 gave an impetus to the peasant 
agitation. Throughout Krishna and Godavari deltas meetings 
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and demonstrations were held, in which the demand of 
withholding revenue payments was discussed. By 1933 prices 
fell substantially, and the agitation against land revenue 
spread to Tanjore, Chingleput, Vizagapatam, Madura and 
Salem.'® Apparently, these agitations centred on the land- 
owning peasants who paid revenue to the government. 
Broadly speaking, the entire movement was directed 
against the government and the zamindars. The zamindari 
system, which was already tottering, got a jolt. It is worth 
noting that the zamindars who generally lived in towns 
relied on village officers to collect rent from the tenants; 
powerful ryots hardly paid rents regularly. An officer in the 
court of Wards vividly described the condition of the 
zamindars: “Often the affairs of the estates were in hope- 
less confusion—boxes of unlisted jewels, rooms full of 
records, villages unlawfully alienated to concubines, irri- 
gation works in ruins, trust funds misappropriated and so 
on.?107 

While the rich land-owning peasants carried on agitation 
against the government and the zamindars, the poor pea- 
sants rose in struggles against the moneylenders to whom 
they invariably turned for loans. By late 1931 grain riots 
started almost spontaneously. In September about 400 pea- 
sants attacked the house of a rich moneylender in Krishna 
district, robbed his granary and fought the police who 
arrested 108 peasants. A similar riot occurred in Guntur 
where 3,000 peasants clashed with the police; the police 
opened fire and one peasant was killed. By 1934 agrarian 
riots occurred in Bellary, Madura, Nellore, Salem and Coim- 
batore.!8 Ranga warned that peasants were forced to 
cherish “ideas of violent rising against the Sahukars and 
Banks as well as Government.” At the Peasants Protection 
Conference he pleaded for a moratorium on debt. In 1935 
the Debtors Protection Act imposed a ceiling on interest 
rates, and the Agriculturists Loans Act provided funds to 
wipe off small holders' debts. Since moratorium on debt 
was not conceded, the conditions of small peasants and 
agricultural labourers hardly improved. Nevertheless, the 
attacks on the moneylenders, though sporadic, represented 
a new type of peasant struggle, which the landowning class 
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surely dreaded, As prices continued to rise, albeit slowly, 
from 1936, onwards, the rich peasant gradually recovered 
from the shock of the depression and played his cards well 
to remain the “local boss”. Meanwhile, the rich peasants 
who could rely on the support of the Congress had “become 
a powerful group in local politics. 


Tribal Peasants 


The. revolts. of the tribal peasants in different parts of 
India have already been deseribed. Most frequently," these 
revolts had millenarian overtones and were quickly sup- 
pressed. What is remarkable is that the struggles of tribal 
peasants broke out in the 1920s and also in the 1930s that 
could be related to the nationalist movement. Broadly speak- 
ing, these struggles. were directed against the government 
which had encroached on their rights in the forest. The tribal 
peasants looked upon ‘the forest as their home which sup- 
plied them food, fuel, honey and housing material. With the 
growth of towns and industries and the rise in population 
large areas of forests were cleared and brought under culti- 
vation, and tribal peasants were driven away from the forests; 
the forest officials often charged grazing fee for cattle and 
prevented the tribal peasants from collecting wood in the 
forests. In this background the struggle of the tribal pea- 
sants flared up in Madras in 1921. ' 

The struggles of the tribal peasants were concentrated 
in two areas of Andhra—the Rayachoti taluk and Cuddapah 
district. There was a feeling among the tribal peasants that 
“Gandhi raj was either in being or about to be established”. 
It seems that Congress workers mounted the campaign 
against the forest fees and taxes as part of the no-tax cam- 
paign. There was spontaneous response of the tribal pea- 
sants. Forest officers were boycotted and assaulted; cattle 
that were impounded were forcibly rescued; forest boun- 
dary marks were destroyed, and in one forest in Cuddapah 
trees were felled and cattle were brought to grazé in the 
forest. As the Cuddapah Collector noted: “the district 
can relapse at the first opportunity into the state of law- 
lessness and anarchy of the eighteenth century .... In the 
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present trouble the way in which whole villages have fol- 
lowed local leaders ... shows their attitude of mingled 
fear and trust in the latter’,!09 Indeed, there was no lack 
of trust among the tribal peasants in the local leaders. 
What is not known is how the local leaders tried to remove 
the grievances of the tribal peasants whose rights in the 
forests were being extinguished k 

With the coming of the Civil Disobedience Movement the 
nationalists in the Central Provinces tried to woo the tribal 
peasants, and the forest satyagraha, a new experiment in 
peasant mobilization, was launched in 1930. As in Andhra, 
the discontent of the tribal peasants against the restrictions 
on grazing rights, loss of the traditional rights in fuel and 
fodder, and oppression of the forest officials was expressed 
in this satyagraha. There was a great deal of response of 
the tribal peasants, and the satyagraha was faced with re- 
pression, Predictably, the tribal peasants did not always 
remain peaceful, As a Congress report indicates, the Gonds 
went ina mass to break forest laws and were “provoked 
by the police to some acts of violence.” 

By July 1930 the forest satyagraha had spread to Nagpur 
and “Jubbulpore, and large numbers of women and: even 
children took part in it. As Butler noted, “large bands of 
Maenads are raging the forests, emotionally cutting grass 
and wood”, The satyagraha reached its peak in August- 
September, and punitive police was posted in twelve vil- 
lages. The peasants refused “to give evidence or any help 
to the Police and Forest Officers”. It proved difficult to 
arrest the tribal peasants who lived in scattered villages; 
the main form of the movement was the cutting of grass 
in Government forests.10 While the local Congress leaders 
avoided non-payment of revenue and rent, they seemed to 
concentrate on the tribal peasants who were drawn in the 
forest satyagraha. Since the main thrust of the movement 
was directed against Government forests, the landowning 
peasants and the urban middle class readily gave their 
blessing to it. In fact, the dominant position of the land- 
owners in the rural economy was not challenged. In 1932 the 
local Congress again launched the forest Satyagraha which 
faced severe repression and petered out quickly. 
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The forest satyagraha was also undertaken in Berar, 
where the leadership came from the Marathis. The move- 
ment spread to 106 centres, and 460 volunteers and 225 
workers were involved in it: the main forms of the move- 
ment included grass cutting, arson, and picketing of fuel 
and timber auctions, There was a great deal of response 
from the tribal peasants, and the movement “spread deep 
in the countryside”. There were clashes between the police 
and the tribal peasants. By October 1930 the movement was 
suppressed.™ Nevertheless, the involvement of the tribal 
peasants in the nationalist movement was surely a new 
experiment that achieved a large measure of success. What 
was important for the future was the extension of the mass 
base of the Congress in the countryside. As the 1937 elec- 
tions showed, the Congress had considerable rural support 
in the Hindi region, which was not eroded over the years. 
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i CHAPTER THREE 


THE KISAN SABHA 


As the peasants learned the strength of collective action, 
the kisan sabhas were formed in a few provinces between 
1933 and 1935. But these peasant unions were yet in a 
rudimentary stage, and there was no central organization 
that could guide and coordinate the peasant movement. It 
seems that disillusionment at the results of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement led to heart-searching among the 
socialists, communists and radical congressmen. There was 
a new-found consciousness about the potential inherent in 
peasant mobilization in a country where the peasants com- 
prised 90 per cent of the population. In this background. the 
All India Kisan Sabha was formed in 1936. The Congress 
Socialist Party and peasant leaders like Ranga and Saha- 
janand took a leading part in its formation. With the 
model of the Russian revolution before them the Com: 
munists seemed to show greater interest in the trade unions 
than in the peasant movement, The Communist Party, 
which was formally banned in 1934, adopted the policy 
of united national front in 1936, broke its isolation from 
the mainstream of the national movement and began to 
show considerable interest in the peasant movement, 

The All India Kisan Sabha (which was originally called 
All India Kisan Congress) held its first session at Lucknow 
on 11 April 1936. The Kisan Sabha, which adopted maxi- 
mum and minimum programmes, did not fail to proclaim 
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its support for an anti-imperialist revolution. According to 
its manifesto, the objective of the Kisan Sabha “is to secure 
complete freedom from economic exploitation and the 
achievement of full economic and political power to the 
peasants and workers.” In the maximum programme. there 
was the demand for the abolition of Zamindari, Taluqdari, 
Malaguzari and Jenmi systems. In Ryotwari areas the 
system of land revenue was to be abolished and replaced 
by "a graduated land tax.” The minimum demands, which 
were designed to appeal to the peasant masses, included 
moratorium on debts, abolition of land revenue and rent 
from uneconomic holdings, reduction of revenue and rent, 
licensing of moneylenders, minimum wages for agricultural 
labourers, fair price for sugarcane and commercial crops, 
and irrigation facilitics.! The kisan sabha apparently sought 
to unite all categories of peasants; the preservation of 
peasant unity seemed to be the overriding consideration. 
There was the assumption that the rich peasant who pro- 
duced the surpluses and was interested in high and un- 
restricted prices for his crops would remain united with 
the rent-paying tenants in the common struggle for the ex- 
propriation of the feudal landowners. Land to the tiller was 
included in the manifesto, but it seemed a somewhat remote 
ideal and was used for propaganda. The emphasis was on 
the immediate demands of the peasantry, and the Kisan 
Sabha organized what was called “partial struggles.” Never- 
theless, the “partial struggles” centred mostly on the 
demands of the tenants in zamindari areas. The impact of 
these struggles thrust the Kisan Sabha along a path that 
was unfamiliar. The leadership had to face the problem of 
maintaining unity with the Congress while leading the 
movement of tenants and poor peasants. 


Leadership 


The leadership of the AIKS came from the intelligentsia 
and peasant leaders. Since its inception it was dominated 
by socialists and communists. Few Congress leaders were 
associated with it. In fact, the Congress leadership refused 
to give its blessing to the Kisan Sabha and declared at the 
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Haripura session held in February 1938 that the “Congress 
itself is in the main a kisan organization.” Yet the leader- 
ship of the Kisan Sabha consistently tried to maintain 
unity with the Congress organization, particularly at the 
provincial level. 


Leadership of AIKS 


Year President General Secretary 


1936 Lucknow Sahajanand , N. G. Ranga 
Saraswati 
1936 Faizpur N. G, Ranga Sahajanand 
Saraswati 
1938 Comilla Sahajanand N. G. Ranga 
Saraswati 
1939 Gaya Narendra Dev Sahajanand 
Saraswati 
1940 Palasa Sohan Singh Sahajanand 
Bhakna Saraswati 
1942 Bihta Indulal Yagnik Sahajanand 
Saraswati 
1943 Bhakna Bankim Mukherjee — Sahajanand 
Saraswati 
1944 Bezwada Sahajanand Bankim Mukherjee 
2 Saraswati 
1945 Netrakona Muzaffar Ahmad Bankim Mukherjee 


1947 Sikandra Rao Karyanand Sharma M. A. Rasul 


Source : AIKS papers 


Swami Sahajanand Saraswati, born in 1899 in a Brahmin 
family in Ghazipur district in U.P., organized the Bhumihar 
Brahmin Mahasabha in Bihar, participated in the Non- 
cooperation and Civil Disobedience movements and took 
the lead in forming the Kisan Sabha in Bihar in 1929, 
which maintained an office at his Bihta ashram? N. G. 
Ranga, one of the founders of the peasant movement in 
Andhra, was born in a prosperous Kamma family in 
Guntur district of Andhra, went to Oxford, got a B. Litt., 
and joined politics as a member of the Congress.3 Bankim 
Mukherjee, who came of a middle class family, joined 
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politics in the 1920s, rose to be a prominent congress 
leader in Bengal, and was one of the founders of the 
Bengal Kisan Sabha. Narendra Dev, a middle class intel- 
lectual, was a prominent leader of the Congress Socialist 
Party in Uttar Pradesh“ Muzaffar Ahmad who came of a 
poor Muslim family in Noakhali district of Bengal, joined 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, edited Ganavani, and 
was one of the founders of the Bengal Kisan Sabha.’ M.A. 
Rasul came of a middle class Muslim family in Burdwan 
district, joined the Khilafat movement in 1921 and was 
connected with the Kisan Sabha since 1936. Karyanand 
Sharma, who was born in a poor Bhumihar peasant family 
in Monghyr district of Bihar, took part in the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement, and was elected secretary of the 
District Kisan Sabha in 1935.° 

The leadership of provincial kisan sabhas in ryotwari 
areas often came from rich peasants, P. Sundarayya, one 
of the leaders of Andhra peasant movement, was born in 
a prosperous peasant family in Nellore district, was active 
in the Congress Socialist Party and became a prominent 
leader of the CPI C. Rajeshwar Rao, who was born in 
a wealthy Kamma peasant family in Andhra, became a 
leader of peasant and communist moyement in Andhra. 
A. K. Gopalan, who came of a peasant family in north 
Malabar, worked as a school teacher, participated in the 
Civil Disobedience Movement and became a leader of the 
Congress in Kerala Yadunandan Sharma, who was 
closely associated with Sahajanand, came from a peasant 
family in Gaya district, took part in the Civil Disobedience 
movement and joined the Kisan Sabha in 1933.9 It was in 
Bihar that Mahapandit Rahul Sankrityayana, a distin- 
guished Budhist scholar, and prolific writer, actively parti- 
cipated in the peasant movement, and was elected president 
of the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha in 1940.'° In Bengal 
the communists took the lead in organizing the Kisan 
Sabha which held its first session at Bankura in March 
1937. The leadership came mostly from the urban middle 
class. A few intellectuals, notably Dr. Bhupendra Nath 
Datta, an eminent sociologist and revolutionary who met 
Lenin in Moscow, Gopal Halder, litterateur and journalist, 
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Rebati Burman, a Marxist intellectual, Mansur Habib, a 
student leader who came from an opulent Muslim family, 
were members of the Provincial Council. Most of the 
leaders of the district kisan sabhas were drawn from the 
revolutionaries who came to communism via terrorism : 
Benoy Chaudhuri, Hare Krishna Konar (Burdwan), Bhupal 
Panda, Mohini Mandal (Midnapore), Pravash Ray (24- 
Parganas), Moni Singh (Mymensingh), Bibhuti Guha, Kali 
Sarkar (Dinajpur), Moni Krishna Sen, Abani Bagchi, Mohi 
Bagchi, Sudhir Mukherjee (Rangpur), Sukumar Mitra, 
Krishnabinode Ray (Jessore), Bishnu Chatterjee, Pramatha 
Bhowmick (Khulna)." In building the Kisan Sabha some 
Muslim notables played an important part. Syed Nauser 
Ali, Abdul Hayat, Haji Mahammad Danesh, Abdul Kader, 
Yakub Miah, Altab Ali were active in the peasant move- 
ment in the districts and tried to develop the Kisan Sabha 
as a secular organization in a period when the Muslim 
League was swaying the Muslim peasants with communal 
propaganda.!? 

The guestion is how the Kisan Sabha leaders went to 
the grassroots and bring the peasants within the organiza- 
tion. We shall take the example of Dinajpur district in 
Bengal, a strong base of the Kisan Sabha, to seek an 
answer to this guestion. With available material we can 
answer this question only partially; even an examination 
of the bare outlines may be helpful. As we shall see, Eric 
Wolf's contention that peasants always need “outside 
help” is refuted by the fact that the peasant cadres, the 
sons of the soil, often became local leaders and led peasant 
struggles in the face of severe repression. 

The Kisan Sabha was founded in Dinajpur in 1938. A 
small group of former revolutionaries who had joined the 
Communist Party and left Congress formed the leadership 
of the Kisan Sabha. Bibhuti Guha writes that in eighteen 
months 30 village committees were formed, and the Kisan 
Sabha held 250 meetings, distributed sixty thousand leaflets 
and enrolled 4,000 members. Meanwhile, a few peasants had 
emerged as local leaders. There was Rupnarayan Ray, a 
poor Rajbansi peasant, who became a full-time activist, 
worked throughout the district and was elected to the 
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Legislative Assembly in the 1946 elections. In Thakurgaon 
subdivision Rajen Singh, a rich peasant of Batia village 
in Atwari, Ramlal Singh and Pathal Singh, two. poor 
peasants who lived in Rajen's village, Avaran Singh, a poor 
peasant of Atwari, Benode Das, a middle peasant who lived 
in the vicinity of Thakurgaon town, formed the first batch 
of peasant cadres who drew the peasant masses within 
the fold of the Kisan Sabha. It was the job of the peasant 
cadres to arrange village meetings, distribute leaflets in 
weekly hats (market places}, and enrol members and volun- 
teers.!? During the Adhiar movement (1938-39) and the 
Tebhaga movement (1946-47), the peasant cadres remained 
in the forefront along with the middle class leaders and 
mobilized the peasant masses. 


Size and Structure 


When the All India Kisan Sabha held its third session in 
Comilla in Bengal in 1938, the delegates, who came from 
most of the provinces, represented more than 5 lakh mem- 
bers. With the coming of the Second World War the Kisan 
Sabha was virtually driven underground, and some of the 
prominent leaders were thrown in jail. It seems that the 
organization suffered a setback, and the membership fell 
to 2.2 lakhs in 1941. The Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha 
which enrolled 2.5 lakh members in 1938 had only 54,200 
members in 1941. In July 1942 the ban on the Communist 
Party was lifted; leading functionaries came out of jail or 
emerged from underground and made the best use of the 
legal existence. The membership of the AIKS leaped from 
28 lakhs in 1943 to 5.5 lakhs in 1944 and 8.2 lakhs in 
1945. It was in this period that the Kisan Sabha units in 
Andhra, Malabar, Punjab and Bengal became strong, while 
the units in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra, Orissa and 
Assam remainéd weak. The Kisan Sangham in U.P. in 
which Congressmen were active, was not affiliated to the 
AIKS until 1939. 

The constitution of the AIKS was adopted in 1938 at the 
Comilla session. In the preamble it was laid down that 
“the Sabha shall organize the Kisans to carry on their day- 
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Membership of The AIKS, 1941-1946 


Province 1941-42 1943 1944 1945 1948 


Andhra 36,993 55,560 101,502 168,384 155,090 
Bengal 35,120 83,160 177,626 255,104 217,384 
Bihar 54,200 27,168 69,309 80,004 26,369 
Punjab 52,354 56,004 100,608 136,800 105,472 
U.P. 9,600 12,096 27,948 34,368 49,920 


Other provinces 37,514 47,995 79,431 53,026 199,200 


Total : 225,781 281,983 553,427 827,686 754,345 


Se ie meme TE 


Source AIKS papers 


to-day struggle on the basis of their immediate demands.” 
The constitution provided that the Sabha would comprise 
primary committees, district units, provincial units, organi- 
zations in native states, the All India Kisan Committee, and 
the Central Kisan Council. Any person of 18 years of age 
could be a member of the Sabha on payment of one anna 
(6 paise) per annum. It seems that membership fees con- 
stituted the main source of income of the AIKS; the cost 
of the annual session was borne by the local Reception 
Committee, while the delegates had to pay eight annas as 
a delegate fee. 

The All India Kisan Committee, which included represen- 
tatives of the Provincial units, met occasionally between 
the two annual sessions, adopted resolutions on agrarian 
issues and sought to coordinate the movement. The AIKS 
maintained an office which was generally run by the 
General Secretary. To give a direction to the peasant move- 
ment the AIKS published The Kisan Bulletin, which was 
edited by the prominent leaders. It seems that annual ses- 
sions were held regularly in important centres of the 
peasant movement; delegates came from the provinces, 
discussed the General Secretary's report and passed re- 
solutions not only on the agrarian problems but also on the 
political situation. In the Gaya session, for instance, the 
political resolution, drafted mainly by P. C. Joshi of the 
CPI and Jaya Prakash Narayan of the CSP, stressed the 
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need for building “united front between the Congress and 
the Kisan Sabha ... in order that the forces of national 
disunity, which at the bottom are the expression of upper 
class interests, do not impair the essential unity of the entire 
Indian people fighting against imperialism.” Apparently, 
the perspective was to organize the peasants on the basis 
of their economic demands and draw them in the anti- 
imperialist movement. The annual sessions always ended 
with a mass rally of peasants who came from distant vil- 
lages carrying banners and shouting slogans against the 
landlords. More than one lakh peasants attended the Gaya 
rally and probably felt the stren of collective action, 
when the system of production kept them backward, scat- 
tered and disorganized. 

The AIKS was based on the provincial kisan sabhas, We 
shall refer to the constitution of the Bengal Provincial 
Kisan Sabha, which indicates how the kisan sabhas func- 
tioned. The organization was based on village level com- 
mittees (“primary committees”); the Provincial Council 
which included representatives from the districts was elec- 
_ted by delegates who were elected by primary members. 
Between the Provincial Council and village level com- 
mittees there could be district, subdivisional and thana level 
committees. The BPKS held annual conferences with 
elected delegates from primary committees, and it became 
a regular practice to end the conference with a mass rally. 
As the list of memebers of the Provincial Council indicates, 
the members came mostly from the urban middle class." 
While the Provincial Council generally met between the 
two annual conferences, it is not clear what business was 
actually transacted by the district, subdivisional and thana 
committees. It seems that the primary committees were 
manned by the peasant cadres, who remained linked with 
the peasant masses; as the local leaders they brought new 
wind in rural life, challenging the power of the landlords. 


Bakasht Movement 


In the autumn of 1937 the Intelligence Bureau prepared 
a note on the activities of the Kisan Sabha, which referred 
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to the Bakasht movement in Bihar and the hostile attitude 
of right-wing Congress leaders towards the Kisan Sabha: 
"Mention must also be made of recent developments in 
the awakened political consciousness among the peasantry 
and the organizations in sanghs or unions of peasants, 
noticeably in Bihar, Bengal, the U.P. and Madras .... Al- 
though as yet little general success has been achieved in 
organizing a mass peasant movement in India, it is signifi- 
cant that leading communists have turned their energies 
towards directing and organizing the unrest .... Righ! 
wing Congress leaders, have strongly criticized any sugges- 
tion of such an independent organization as jeopardizin 
the whole Congress organization.” By the winter of 193° 
the Kisan Sabha “does not seem to have formulated any 
definite scheme”; its programme included “a no-tax cam- 
paign, the occupation of bakasht land in Bihar, wholesale 
railway travel without tickets and an anti-recruitment 
drive in rural areas.'!® The fact is that the Kisan Sabha 
led the bakasht movement in Bihar, canal tax and adhiar 
movements in Bengal and extended its activity in other 
provinces, notably Punjab, Malabar and Andhra; with the 
coming of the Second World War in September 1939 the 
anti-recruitment drive “Na ek pai, Na ek bhai” was con- 
ducted in the rural areas. 

As we have already noted, the independent power of 
the Kisan Sabha had grown in Bihar during 1933-35, In 
1936 the Bakasht movement started in Barhaiya Tal in 
Monghyr district, a stronghold of the kisan sabha. Bakasht 
land was zamindars’ khas land which they had acquired 
as the owner-cultivators lost their land; it was cultivated 
by tenants, mostly low-caste Dhanuks, on condition that 
they would pay a fixed portion of the produce as rent to the 
landowner. The landlords hardly gave any receipt for rent 
and started evicting the cultivating tenants, as they were 
afraid that the tenants could acquire occupancy right." 
Karyanand Sharma, who had been organizing the tenants in 
this area since 1936, launched a movement against evictions 
in 1937, and the tenants started harvesting the crop. Sharma 
was arrested, and there was a great deal of repression 
against the tenants. The Congress leaders set up an arbitra- 
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lion committee, the Panchayat, which admitted that at least 
350 bighas of land had been continuously cultivated by the 
tenants. Although the cases against the tenants were with- 
drawn, the zamindars refused to allow the tenants to culti- 
vate the land, and the movement continued unabated.’ 
With the formation of the Congress ministry in 1937, 
popular expectations were aroused, as the ministry announc- 
ed that tenancy legislation would be undertaken. A new 
phase of the movement opened. In the annual conference of 
the BPKS held in July 1937 the demands for the abolition 
of zamindari and moratorium on debts were raised. On 24 
August, about twenty thousand peasants held a demonstra- 
tion before the Assembly at Patna shouting the slogans : 
“Give us bread, we are hungry; give us water, we are 
thirsty; remit all our agricultural loans; down with zamin- 
dars.”!9 It seems that the new policy of peasant mobiliza- 
tion was pursued with vigour, and big peasant demonstra- 
tions were organized at Patna on 1 September and again 
on 26 November. Never before did Patna witness such 
demonstrations in which the kisans armed with lathis 
paraded the streets. Although the Congress ministry passed 
the Restoration of Bakasht Land Act and Bihar Tenancy Act 
in 1938, the zamindars continued to evict the tenants. At this 
point, the Provincial Kisan Conference held at Waini in the 
winter of 1938 decided to start the Bakasht satyagraha in 
Reora in Gaya district, Annawari in Sahabad district, and 
in some areas in Darbhanga district. In the winter of 1939 
tenants in Reora resisted dispossession from 1000 bighas of 
land. Although Yadunandan Sharma, the respected kisan 
leader of Gaya, and three volunteers were arrested, the 
tenants continued the movement. The district Magistrate of 
Gaya negotiated with Sharma who was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and it was agreed that 850 bighas of 
land would be restored to the tenants. At Annawari Rahul 
Sankrityayana led the satyagraha and was beaten up by 
zamindars’ lathials and arrested alongwith 200 peasants. 
The brave Buddhist scholar who was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment went on a hunger-strike in jail 
demanding that the arrested kisans should be treated as 
political prisoners.” That the Congress ministry could keep 
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an eminent leader like Sankrityayana in jail was not anti- 
cipated by the kisan sabhaites, many of whom were Con- 
gressmen. More surprise was in store for them. 

The Bihar Congress which had formed a pact with the 
zamindars was not likely to lend its support to the peasant 
movement that was becoming militant. It was alleged that 
the Kisan Sabha had raised the slogan “lathi hamara 
zindabad” (long live our lathi). The Congress condemned 
“the cult of the danda” and warned its workers against evel 
"passive association” with Kisan Sabha activities, When 
Sahajanand addressed kisan sabha meetings in Saran, the 
local Congress organized black flag demonstration. In early 
1938 he resigned from the B.P.C.C. Working Committee.” 
After the Tripuri Congress in 1939 he allied with Subhas 
Bose, and was expelled from the Congress. With the coming 
of the Second World War repression was let loose on the 
Kisan Sabha, and Sahajanand was detained in Hazaribagh 
jail in 1940-41. 

What gave rise to sharp differences among the functiona- 
ries of the Kisan Sabha was the issue of united front bet- 
ween the Congress and the Kisan Sabha. It was argued that 
the Congress did not want unity; there could be no unity 
between the exploiters and the exploited. National front was, 
therefore, a chimera. In a leading article published in the 
National Front on the eve of the Gaya session of the All 
India Kisan Sabha, P. C. Joshi defended the united front 
policy: “... it is necessary in every case to consciously 
work to get the active cooperation of the local Congress 
Committee, and thus to transform every kisan struggle into 
a people’s struggle ... the main organ of our struggle is 
the National Congress .... It is the Congress-Kisan unity 
which will move the Congress itself forward.’22 While the 
Communists and the Congress Socialists seemed to be 
keen to maintain united front with the Congress, particularly 
in view of the opportunites created by the international 
situation, Sahajanand, an embittered man, chose to break 
with the Congress and support the Forward Block. Even so, 
he remained a leader of the All India Kisan Sabha. 

By 1941-42 the agrarian movement in Bihar tapered off; 
the membership of the Kisan Sabha rose from 80,000 in 
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1935-36 to 2.5 lakhs in 1938, but fell to 54 thousand in 
1941-42 and 27 thousand in 1943. Hauser writes that the 
Kisan movement was effective so long as Sahajanand 
organized it “within the framework of nationalism”, and 
began to disintegrate when "he was attracted to the ideolo- 
gical polities of the anti-national left." This is only a part 
of the truth, The fact is that the peasant movement reached 
its climax in 1937-38, when Sahajanand, though a Congress- 
man, had already allied with the left. He was following a 
logical course when he led the Bakasht movement and fell 
out with the pro-landlord leadership in Bihar Congress, 
The conflict between the landlord-dominated Congress and 
the Kisan Sabha had become inevitable as the peasant 
movement threatened the rural power structure, What 
needs to be noted is that the Bakasht movement was based 
on the support of the rent-paying tenants only and re- 
mained confined to a small area. There was no sustained 
effort to organize the agricultural labourers. Rajendra 
Prasad had formed the Khetihar Mazdoor Sangh, in which 
Jagjivan Ram, then an unknown Congressman, played a 
prominent part. As Sahajanand's speech at Comilla session 
of the AIKS indicates, he took an equivocal position on the 
question of organizing the agricultural labourers and argued 
that “there can be no strict line of demarcation” between 
the small peasants and the agricultural labourers.** In his 
autobiography Sahajanand later recalled how the rich 
peasants and middle peasants had benefited most from the 
peasant movement : “It is really the middle and big culti- 
vators (who are) for the most part with the Kisan Sabha.... 
They are using the Kisan Sabha for their benefit....” He 
did not fail to note that “the semi-proletarians or the agri- 
cultural labourers ... and the petty cultivators ... must 
constitute the Kisan Sabha ultimately.”"25 There is little 
evidence to show that the Bihar Kisan Sabha turned to 
the agricultural labourers who came mostly from the 
Harijans. In 1945 it had only 80 thousand members. 
The independent power of the Kisan Sabha in the 
countryside had apparently declined. It suffered a setback 
when Sahajanand, the beloved leader of Bihar 
peasants for more than two decades, chose to leave the 
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AIKS in 1945. Few kisan leaders could reach his stature, 

At this point we shall examine briefly the attitude of the 
Kisan Sabha towards the agricultural labour which was a 
rising category. In 1882 the census returned a total number 
of 7.5 million agricultural labourers; the number rose to 
21 million in 1921 and 33 million in 1931. Between 1931 and 
1951 the proportion of agricultural labourers decreased from 
31.1 per cent in 1931 to 26.7 per cent in 1951. What is 
noteworthy is that the proportion of agricultural labour 
varied from region to region. In south India, Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar the agricultural labour formed a large proportion 
of the rural population. The complexity of the agricultural 
labour problem arose from the fact that this category lived 
in scattered villages and was often employed by the rich 
peasants and small landlords. This partly explains why the 
agricultural labour emerged as the most problematical cate- 
gory in the peasant movement which was wedded to the 
concept of peasant unity. In fact the Kisan Sabha consis- 
tently sought to reconcile the interests of rich peasants and 
agricultural labourers. At the Gaya session the AIKS ai last 
adopted a resolution on agricultural labour, In this resolu- 
tion adopted in 1939 there was no call for organizing the 
agricultural labourers’ union on the basis of their demands 
for better wages and security of employment. The AIKS 
formulated the demands of agricultural labourers which 
included cancellation of debts, formation of agricultural 
wage boards, penalization of every kind of illegal exaction, 
feudal serfdom and forced labour. In the last paragraph of 
the resolution the emphasis was on the settlement of dis- 
putes between rich peasants and agricultural labourers: 
“Where separate agricultural labourers’ unions have come 
into existence, it is the duty of the PKCs to try to establish 
friendly contact with them and to bring about a settlement 
of all disputes, if any, that may break out between peasants 
and agricultural workers.”? In another resolution the AIKS 
thought it necessary to assure “petty landlords” that it would 
maintain “amicable relations” with them and sympatheti- 
cally consider their problems.” 

Apparently, the Kisan Sabha did not want to alienate the 
rich peasants and “petty landlords.” There was no impulse 
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to change this attitude to the agricultural labour organiza- 
tion until the coming of independence, partly because the 
Kisan Sabha concentrated on “partial struggles” of tenants 
which did not snowball into a peasant revolution, In this 
phase of the peasant movement the rich peasant had no- 
thing to lose if the agricultural labourers were drawn in the 
peasant movement for the abolition of landlordism. 


Canal Tax and Adhiar Movements 


In Bengal the peasant movement began to grow from 1937 
onwards when agricultural prices showed a tendency to 
rise. It seems that the victory of the Krishak Praja Party 
in the 1936 elections and the formation of Fazlul Hug's 
ministry in 1937 aroused popular expectations. Fazlul Hug's 
ministry set up debt conciliation boards which scaled down 
peasants’ debts; the Tenancy Act was amended in 1938; 
the Land Revenue Commission was appointed in 1939 with 
Francis Floud as the Chairman. Meanwhile, the Bengal 
revolutionaries had been released from jail, and some of 
them joined the Kisan Sabha and chose to work in the 
districts. In 1938-39 the BPKS had only 50,000 members and 
hardly became a powerful organization. It was during this 
period that the Kisan Sabha organized the Damodar Canal 
Tax satyagraha in Burdwan and the Adhiar movement in 
north Bengal. 

After the construction of the Damodar canal the Go- 
vernment passed the Bengal Development Act, 1935 and im- 
posed on the peasants the canal tax at the rate of Rs. 5 and 
8 as. per acre per year. The Burdwan Raiyats' Association 
(that included the landed middle class) and the Congress 
jointly started an agitation demanding the reduction of the 
tax. In early 1939 the Kisan Sabha launched a satyagraha 
movement; the main demand was reduction of the tax to 
Rs. 1 and 8 as. per acre, on the ground that the per acre 
yield had not substantially increased in the area. The poor 
peasants who had been particularly affected by the tax 
joined the satyagraha which was faced with repression. The 
armed forces moved in the villages, while attempts were 
made to attach the movable property of the peasants. On 
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14 February 1939 about twenty thousand peasants assem- 
bled to march to Burdwan town to violate section 144; the 
Kisan Sabha persuaded the peasants to return to the villages. 
The local officials issued seventeen thousand certificates, 
attached moveable property of the peasants and put them 
on auction. The volunteers, following the Gandhian techni- 
que, offered passive resistance and tried to foil the officials’ 
attempt to sell the attached cattle by auction. As the Go- 
vernment reduced the development levy to Rs. 2 and 9 as. 
per acre, the satyagraha movement which had achieved par- 
tial success petered out. The Congress had already accept- 
ed the water-rate fixed by the Government when it found 
that there were signs of wavering and indecision among the 
peasants that did not “belong to one class but ranged from a 
fairly prosperous section to those who possessed no land.” 

Whereas the Canal Tax movement in Burdwan was based 
mainly on the ryots, the Adhiar movement in north Bengal 
districts represented the interests of the bargadars who 
paid produce-rent to the jotedars and had no security of 
tenure. It seems that the Kisan Sabha in the north Bengal 
districts, notably Dinajpur, Rangpur and Jalpaiguri, tried 
to mobilize small peasants and bargadars by taking up 
simple demands which could be realized without provoking 
a clash with the powerful jotedars. What developed as a 
popular movement in Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur dis- 
tricts was the campaign against the hat tola or levy exacted 
by landowners from the peasants who came to" the hats 
(weekly markets) to sell a few seers of paddy or rice or 
vegetables.. The volunteers of the Kisan Sabha moved in 
hats and fairs calling upon the poor peasants not to pay 
the tola. Sometimes the landowners came to a compromise 
and exempted poor peasants from paying the tola. 

In the autumn of 1939 the Kisan Sabha embarked upon 
the Adhiar movement, the movement of adhiars or barga- 
dars, which remained confined to Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri 
districts. The main demands of the bargadars were the right 
to store paddy in their Khamar. (threshing floor) instead of 
the jotedar’s and the reduction of interest rate on paddy 
loans. As the volunteers moved from one village to another 
the bargadars started cutting the crop and carrying it to 
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their Khamar. The most striking feature of the movement 
was the participation of the Rajbansi and Muslim peasants. 
In Dinajpur district Haji Danesh, a graduate of the Aligarh 
University, a lawyer by profession, helped to mobilize Mus- 
lim peasants, while Satyen Ray, a graduate of the Calcutta 
University, who came from A jotedar family, addressed 
meetings in Rajbansi dialect and emerged as A popular 
leader? In Jalpaiguri district the adhiars took the crop 
from the field to their Khamars in Bada, Pachagarh and 
Debigjanya; repression was let loose on the peasants; Gur- 
kha soldiers were posted in the villages and 200 peasants 
including some of the leaders were arrested! Although the 
movement was suppressed in Jalpaiguri it continued un- 
abated in Thakurgaon subdivision of the Dinajpur district; 
the bargadars comprised a large proportion of the rural 
population in this area. Ramlal Singh, Pathal Singh and 
Binode Das were the local leaders; the Singhs were poor 
peasants while Das, a goala by caste, was a middle peasant. 
Some petty landowners who had earlier joined the Kisan 
Sabha now left it. It seems that the movement had consi- 
derable popular support which impressed the subdivisional 
magistrate. In the presence of hundreds of peasants who 
had assembled in Thakurgaon town carrying banners, the 
subdivisional magistrate announced that the points of dis- 
pute between the landowners and the bargadars would be 
left to a board composed of the representatives of land- 
owners and bargadars; in future paddy would be stored 
in a place to be decided by the landowners and the barga- 
dars? The Adhiar movement demonstrated how a peaceful 
partial struggle could end in partial success. It heralded a 
new phase of the peasant moyement in north Bengal which 
turned increasingly to the poor peasants and the tenants. 

In 1939 the Bengal Provincial Kisan Sabha submitted a 
memorandum to the Land Revenue Commission. Since this 
memorandum was the first serious treatment of the agra- 
rian question it deserves particular notice. The Permanent 
Settlement was held responsible for the deplorable condition 
of the peasants. During the decade 1921-1931 the number 
of rent-receivers had increased considerably, and rents were 
enhanced systematically under the provisions of the Tenancy 
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Act. As the margins of profit between rent and revenue 
grew wider, it became “a frantic scramble on the part of 
usurers and petty professional middle class men” to acquire 
landed property. There was the growth of share-cropping 
along with the growth of “a new type of landlord—the 
moneylender-cum-landlord”, to whom investment of capital 
in land was more alluring than investment in industries. 
The memorandum noted: “Rent must go. In place of rent 
we must have the agricultural tax.” While rejecting state- 
ownership of land the memorandum recommended peasant- 
ownership : “The ownership of land by landlords is clearly 
incompatible with our scheme .... The only two alterna- 
tives are (a) state ownership and (b) peasant ownership. 
The argument in favour of state ownership with annual 
leases to the peasantry is that it is of advantage from the 
point of view of centralised land reform. But such a sys- 
tem would be more open to influences of corruption.... 
We would advocate the transfer of full rights of property 
to the individual cultivators .... But really it is no solution 
of his poverty. The average cultivator has not the money 
to buy seed.”33 

In this memorandum the emphasis was on the abolition 
of the zamindari system which corresponded to the interests 
of all categories of peasants. Curiously enough, no specific 
demand for the bargadars was formulated. Instead of 
nationalization of land, peasant-ownership was the declared 
objective, although it was conceded that it was no solution 
of the poverty of the peasants. The need to develop the 
large unit of cultivation in the form of cooperative or state 
farm was not even the long term goal. This programme was 
to remain basically unaltered over the years, and the Kisan 
Sabha never ceased to champion the cause of all categories 
of the peasants who were, as always, swayed by different 
interests. 

By 1940 the Adhiar movement was suppressed, and the 
peasant movement was driven underground. In June 1940 
the BPKS held its fourth annual conference at Panjia in 
Jessore district; only about one hundred delegates could 
attend this session. Meanwhile, ihe Land Revenue Commis- 
sion had published its report recommending two-thirds 
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share of the crop for the bargadars : “Our recommendation 
is... to treat as tenants bargadars who supply the plough, 
cattle and agricultural implements .... We also recom- 
mend that the share of the crop legally recoverable from 
them should be one-third instead of half.” At Panjia in 
Jessore district the Kisan Sabha for the first time gave the 
call of tebhaga which was to be the battle-cry of the barga- 
dars in 194634 It seems that some of the leaders of the 
Kisan Sabha managed to evade police hunt, went to the 
villages and remained sunk among the peasants. As the 
police report of 20 February 1941 indicates, krishak samitis 
functioned in the districts of Tipperah, Faridpur, Dinajpur, 
Khulna, Bakarganj, Rangpur, Dacca and Rajshahi, and the 
communists “were working up popular issues, such as the 
sharecroppers’ portion of the produce, fixing a minimum 
price for jute, no payment of interest on paddy taken on 
loan and inadequate allocation of land under the Jute Res- 
triction Scheme.” As we shall see, the Kisan Sabha, which 
had hardly organized any militant struggle began to grow 
from 1942 onwards when the ban on the Communist Party 
was lifted. 


South India 


There was a major change in the political situation in Mad- 
ras from 1937 onwards when the Congress, relying largely 
on rural support, succeeded to dislodge the ruling Justice 
Party in the 1936 elections. While the Justice cham- 
pioned the cause of the landlords the Congress turned 
to the affluent peasants who had improved their position 
with the extension of commercial agriculture. It is sig- 
nificant that 77 of the 137 Congressmen who were elect- 
ed in the, Assembly were connected with the District 
Boards and Municipalities; 39 members were active in the 
co-operative societies and local banks. Dr. Subbaroyan, the 
zamindar of Kumarmangalam, who ran as a congress can- 
didate was an exception. N. G. Ranga, the peasant leader, 
mobilized peasant support for the Congress and emerged 
as an important political figure. The Andhra Kisan Sabha, 
founded in 1937, seemed to be quiescent in 1938-39; it had 
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only 53,000 members in 1939. The Kisan Sabha organized 
“Kisan schools” to train up cadres and also organized a 
march of peasants in nine districts covering 1500 miles. 
It was a familiar technique of peasant mobilization. As we 
shall see, the Kisan Sabha extended its base in the village 
in the 1940s. 

With the formation of the All Malabar Karshaka San- 
gham in 1937 the peasant movement, based on the Verum- 
pattam tenants, became increasingly militant. The jenmis 
seemed to be the main target of attack; jathas were taken 
to the jenmis’ houses, and the tenants often delayed pay- 
ment of rent. The Provincial Karshaka Sangham set up 
taluk sanghams, notably in Chirakal, and held village con- 
ferences. By 1938 the Malabar Karshaka Sangham had a 
paid-up membership of about 30,000, of which 10,000 mem- 
bers were enrolled in Chirakal taluk. As an official report 
noted, the unrest of the tenants was directed against the 
jenmis : 

“Long standing grievances of the tenants against the 
jenmis are worked up, and lead to demands for the aboli- 
tion of a number of customary payments, the drastic reduc- 
tion of the rents, and the use of the standardized measures. 
Recalcitrant jenmis, and others who have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Sangham are subjected to social ostracism 
and boycotting by the barbers, washermen, etc. It is report- 
ed that as a consequence the respect for law and order has 
been affected.” 

The Karshaka Sangham also organized an agitation for 
the amendment of the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1930, and pre- 
pared a draft bill. An enquiry committee was appointed, 
which submitted its report in 1940 recommending qualified 
fixity of tenure for the tenants, fixation of fair rent, revi- 
sion of rent after twenty years, abolition of the practice of 
renewal deeds. Since the Congress ministry resigned with 
the coming of the Second World War in September 1939, 
the report was shelved. Repression was let loose on the 
Sangham in 1940-41, and the Sangham was driven under- 
ground. On March 28, 1941 there was a clash between the 
peasants and the police, in which a constable was allegedly 
stoned to death. Sixty persons were arrested, of whom four 
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peasants, who were workers of the Sangham, were hanged 
on March 29, 1943; the Karshaka Sangham was declared 
illegal 2? It seems that the Sangham regrouped its forces 
from 1945 onwards, and had 46,000 members in 1946. 


August Movement 


We turn now to peasant participation in the August move- 
ment and the grc wth of the peasant movement from 1942 
onwards. The famous resolution adopted by the Congress 
on 8 August 1942 sanctioned “the starting of a mass strug- 
gle on the widest possible scale so that the country may 
utilize all the non-violent strength it has gathered during 
the last 22 years of peaceful struggle.” On the morning of 
9 August all the principal Congress leaders were arrested, 
and the Congress was declared an illegal organization. 
There was a wave of popular protest in the form of hartals 
and demonstrations in the towns; within a fortnight peasant 
disorder spread in the rural areas, most notably in Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Central Provinces and Bengal. While all 
the prominent Congress leaders were in jail, large crowds 
of peasants, mostly led by unknown local workers, attacked 
police stations and post offices and disrupted railway lines; 
parallel government was set up in Ballia, Bhagalpur, Tam- 
luk, and other places. 

In eastern U.P. police stations were captured; the rebels 
included large crowds of peasants led by students. In Ballia 
where a short-lived parallel government Was set up, a crowd 
of 1000 people, armed with lathis and spears, attacked the 
thana and faced police firing. The following extract from 
the Ballia Collector’s diary indicates the typical form of 
rural revolt: 

|. They stood near the ruins of a house about three 
furlongs from the Thana. When they saw us prepared for 
them, they picked up brickbats .... “—Inquilab Zindabad’ was 
heard all round. The fight began with thousands of brick- 
bats being showered into Thana .... The door was subject 
to a severe battering. Fortunately, the eaves were largely 
composed of iron .... We estimated at least thirty killed 
and fifty wounded, the latter severely .... Most of the 
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bodies were removed by the rioters .... The battle lasted 
full two hours.” 

“In Midnapore rural disturbances were intense mainly in 
Tamluk and Contai subdivisions. On 8 September a mob 
of 5000, mostly mahisya peasants, attacked a police party 
in a village in Tamluk subdivision. On 20 September a crowd 
of 5000 assembled near the Bhagwanpur police station in 
Contai. On 22 September about 2000 peasants demonstrated 
before a police party in Contai and the police opened fire. 
Since then violent demonsirations were organized by the 
peasants in Tamluk and Contai subdivision! On 17 De- 
cember a “national government” was formed in Tamluk. 
Matangini Hazra, an old peasant woman, holding the Con- 
gress flag in her grip, was killed in police firing and became 
a legend. In Balurghat subdivision in Dinajpur district 
about 5000 peasants, mostly Santals, attacked and burnt 
the Civil Court on 14 September.*? 

It was in Bihar that agrarian disturbances covered a 
large area including Bhagalpur, Champaran, Darbhanga, 
“Gaya, Monghyr, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Purnea, Saran and 
Sahabad districts. Harcourt has made a detailed study of 
the peasant rebellion in Bihar. As in eastern U.P. and Ben- 
gal, the peasants came from a zamindari area; they had 
organized the bakasht movement in 1937-39. From the 
second week of August the disturbances spread rapidly in 
the rural areas. Police stations, post-offices, and railways 
were the main targets of attack, in which unarmed peasants 
were ranged against the armed forces. More than 44 per 
cent of the peasants came from the Brahmin and Rajput- 
Bhumihar castes; only a small section was drawn from the 
Kurmis and Koeris; about 3 per cent came from the Telis, 
while the Muslims formed 2 per cent, The peasants formed 
the majority of the crowd that included a small proportion 
of the agricultural labourers. Harcourt writes that the 
August movement in Bihar was "a kisan revolt, led and 
loosely coordinated by a modernist elite, partly drawn from 
the village population, and partly from urban areas." 
What Harcourt does not tell us is the part played by the 
affluent peasants who came mostly from the high castes. 
It is probable that rent-paying tenants and agricultural 
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labourers were drawn in the agrarian disturbances, while 
the landowing peasants formed the leadership. From the 
middle of September mass action was replaced by under- 
ground activity: the peasants often came with arms looted 
from the thanas" Jaya Prakash, who had escaped from 
Hazaribagh Jail in November 1942, advocated a guerrilla 
war. In eastern U.P. also, terrorist activity in the form of 
derailment of trains became evident in this period. In the 
Central Provinces the tribal peasants had been drawn in 
the August movement, and the Gonds were “concerned in 
damaging Government forests.” 

On 11 August Stewart noted that Sahajanand “ratted 
on us denouncing repression” and hoped that Jamuna 
Karjee would opposed no-rent movement. -On 25 Au- 
gust Sahajanand Saraswati and Yadunandan Sharma, de- 
nouncing repression, deprecated the agrarian disturbances; 
| Can anyone in his senses call this a struggle for free- 
dom? Can it be true that Gandhiji and other Congress lea- 
ders have given their sanction to all this? .... No country 
has ever gained its freedom by indulging in acts of goonda- 
ism, looting, robbing and sabotage .... The people have 
come to fear the lawless elements. And there is general 
abuse for those who instigated these elements.”8 But it 
does not seem that Sahajanand’s statement made much im- 
pact on the peasant masses who had been mobilized in the 
August movement. Probably the militant sections of the 
Kisan Sabha, as Harcourt suggests, went over to the Socia- 
list-dominated Red Kisan Sabha. What is surprising is that 
the peasant rebellion in Bihar and eastern U.P., which had 
considerable popular support, petered out within three 
months. During this tumultuous period neither the Socialists 
nor the Congressmen tried to organize a no-rent movement 
in Bihar, U.P. and Bengal. The statement of the B.B.C. 
official who toured India during this period is significant: 
“Rural India is in a chronic state of semi-starvation, but 
it scarcely comes into propaganda purpose unless the Con- 
gress starts the no-rent campaign, which is on the list of 
methods of attack when the time is considered ripe for 
organized rebellion.”'? One may say that the August move- 
ment was hardly carried out in an orderly and organized 
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manner: and the leadership did not focus on the rent ques- 
tion which came to the forefront in the 1930s. 

Meanwhile, Bengal was faced with a new situation that 
came in the wake of the great famine of 1943. By July 
famine deaths occurred in almost the whole of Bengal. Mid- 
napore, usually a surplus district, was hit by the cyclone 
of 1942 and severely affected by the famine. Rutherford 
described his personal experience in Midnapore; “I visited 
Midnapore district incognito yesterday and saw all the hor- 
rors .... Ominous signs, however, are large sales of metal, 
household vessels, ornaments and excessive sales of land. 
In one village Registration Office was besieged and corrupt 
writers were playing their trade briskly. Large crowds were 
also found trying to get agricultural loans ,.+. Between 
August and December famine deaths rose rapidly. Thou- 
sands of people were believed to have trekked from the 
districts, notably Midnapore, to Calcutta; the number of 
destitutes rose to nearly 100,000 in October, According to 
the estimate of the Famine Enquiry Commission, about 1.5 
million deaths occurred as a result of the famine and the 
epidemic which came in its wake. 

The Famine Enguiry Commission drew attention to the 
main causes of the Bengal Famine. The aman crop of 1942 
suffered from drought and crop disease; the yield from 
aman was 6 million tons in 1943 as against 8.9 million tons 
in 1942. There was an absolute deficiency of supply of 
"about 3 weeks’ requirements.” Import of Burma rice, 
which amounted to about 2 million tons annually, had 
stopped with the fall of Burma in 1942. The military autho- 
rities purchased and cornered large stocks. Hoarding had 
become a phenomenon, in which rice merchants were 
often the dramatis persanae; the traders and hoarders made 
a profit of Rs. 150 crores during the famine.” 

The question is whether the Bengal Famine could be 
attributed to a sharp decline in the availability of food sup- 
ply, on which the Famine Enquiry Commission has laid 
considerable emphasis. Professor Amartya Sen argues that 
this approach “works very badly” in the case of the Bengal 
Famine. The per capita availability in 1943 “was not sub- 
stantially different from availabilities in previous years.” 
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The rise of rice prices in March-May “was largely due ty 
withholding from the markets in the situation of inflation,” 
There was unprecedented inflation in the years 1942-43, 
which could be attributed to war expenditures; the level of 
prices moved rapidly upwards, Some classes ate better, and 
this expansion of demand exerted pressure on food prices, 
The conditions of agricultural labourers had deteriorated; 
their wages were falling far behind the rice price, There 
was also a decline in employment as a result of the slacken- 
ing of agricultural activity in the districts affected by the 
cyclone and fungus infection, As Sen puts it: “Exchange 
entitlements worsened for several groups more than the 
exchange rates might indicate.” The pattern of distress was 
complex, which was reflected in the “relative rates of 
pauperisation of different occupation groups.” 

The Famine Enquiry Commission focussed attention on 
the agrarian structure. There were 7.5 million families 
dependent on agriculture, of which 42.7 per cent held less 
than 2 acres of land. About 2 million families—about 10 
million people—were dependent on agricultural wages; bar- 
gadars comprised one million families. Small peasants who 
held less than 5 bighas of land had little surplus; they had 
to purchase cloth, salt, kerosene, medicine, which were 
selling at abnormal prices. The pattern of distress in 1943 
can only be comprehended with reference to the enfeebled 
condition of the small peasants, rural wage earners and 
bargadars. During the famine these categories became pau- 
pers and trekked to Calcutta to die in the streets before the 
eyes of the bhadraloks that occupied a dominant position 
in the major political parties. 

The Congress, frustrated by the collapse of the August 
movement, hardly embarked upon peasant mobilization 
even in Midnapore district, which was severely hit by the 
famine. As we shall presently see, the communist-domina- 
ted Kisan Sabha which had declared its support for the 
war concentrated on relief work and an exposure campaign 
against the traders and hoarders. When the BPKS held its 
annual session at Phulbari in Dinajpur district in the spring 
of 1944, the main focus was on the epidemics and the 
“salt famine.” The proposal of launching a partial struggle 
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against the landlords and hoarders was not even broach- 
ed“ It is noteworthy that the BPKS decided to form a 
Krishak Bahini (Volunteer corps) in every union and sub- 
division. It seems that the Kisan Sabha was preoccupied 
with organizational consolidation. 


“People’s War” 


Since its formation in 1936 the AIKS declared its support 
for the anti-imperialist revolution and never ceased to main- 
tain unity with the Congress. The political resolution adop- 
ted in 1939 noted: “... the time has come when the united 
forces of the country embracing the Congress, the States 
people, peasants’ and workers’ organizations and the people 
generally should take a forward step and launch an attack 
on the slave Constitution, on the imperialist domination 
itself for the complete independence and a democratic state 
of the Indian people leading ultimately to the realisation of 
Kisan-Mazdoor Raj.” During 1939-41 the Kisan Sabha, 
emphasizing the agrarian question, organized partial strug- 
gles, which were designed to pave the way for the victory 
of the struggle for independence. In the face of repression 
the Kisan Sabha leaders, evading police hunt, continued to 
organize the peasants and build their movement, hoping 
that the struggle for independence was in the offing. They 
suffered ‘disillusionment when the Congress leadership, in- 
explicably enough, did not launch any mass movement 
between 1939 and 1941. In his presidential speech, not in 
the least demagogic, at the annual session of the AIKS held 
at Palasa in Andhra in the spring of 1940, Rahul Sankri- 
tyayana focussed on the importance of the agrarian pro- 
blem, pleaded for “socialist reorganization of agriculture,” 
and criticized the Congress leadership for its hesitant role 
in the struggle for independence: “In India the peasantry 
has been the chief force behind all political struggles of the 
past but it has not yet played a decisive role. This has been 
due entirely to the absence of a strong, independent, class- 
conscious movement of the peasants in the country .... 
The bitter experience born of the capitulatory policy of the 
Congress High Command has naturally awakened all the 
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exploited sections of the Indian peasants to the urgency of 
building up their class organization ....The Congress leader. 
ship is hesitant and it is upto us to set the pace..." 
Indeed, in the country as a whole the peasant movement 
remained extremely weak, while the Congress, despite its 
"capitulatory policy” continued to receive the support of 
the peasants. Relying firmly on the rich peasants the Con- 
gress had extended its influence in the countryside, 

There was a radical shift in the international situation 
when fascist Germany attacked the Soviet Union on 22 
June 1941, On 7 December Japan bombed Pearl Harbour. 
Within a few months the Japanese army overran Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Indochina, Singapore and 
Burma. India lay open to Japanese invasion. The com- 
munists, who had established their dominant position with- 
in the AIKS, wanted to throw their full weight in favour of 
the anti-fascist war, characterized by the party as "people's 
war” against fascism. Although they opposed the August 
movement and offered their unconditional support to the 
war effort, the communists continued to campaign for a 
national government based on Congress-League unity. 
From 1942 onwards the Kisan Sabha generally accepted 
the position of the communists and had to face a complex 
situation. As the rift between the Kisan Sabha and the 
Congress and also the Congress Socialist Party widened, it 
received a jolt which did not subside until 1946. Even so, 
the Kisan Sabha tried to organize the peasantry on the 
basis of their immediate demands. 

In the annual conference held in Bihar in the summer 
of 1942 the AIKS noted in its political resolution that “effec- 
tive people’s resistance requires immediate national unity 
on the basis of Congress-League agreement and also the ear- 
liest establishment of a truly national government at the 
Centre and in the provinces.” The Central Kisan Council 
adopted a long resolution in September 1942, which con- 
demned the government for the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi 
and of the entire Congress leadership, while “acts of mob 
violence as well as the acts of sabotage, destruction etc.” 
were condemned, since these acts “undermine internal 
security and defence and create conditions of anarchy and 
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disruption.” In the Bhakna session held in April 1943, the 
AIKS urged the government “to turn away from the di- 
sastrous and impossible attempt to crush the Congress,” 
and “to release Gandhiji and the Congress leaders so. that 
unity can be achieved between the Congress, the Muslim 
League and other important -national organizations, and 
that the entire nation rallies for realizing a national go- 
vernment.”“ Meanwhile, the nationalists and the Congress 
socialists had mounted their attack on the Kisan Sabha. 
The resolution of the AIKS adopted at Bezwada in March 
1944 stated that “the policy of the Sabha is not dictated 
by any group or party,” while it reiterated that the Sabha 
was “conyinced that...a national coalition government ... 
based on the unequivocal declaration. of India’s right to 
freedom and to frame its constitution after the war... was 
essential.”8 When the AIKS met at the Netrakona con- 
ference in April 1945 Gandhi had been | released. and 
Gandhi-Jinnah-talks had failed. The political , resolution 
gave the call for the formation of “a provisional govern- 
ment at the centre” and for new negotiations between 
Gandhi and Jinnah, so that there could be an agreement 
“on the issue of self-determination and transfer of power 
to: the Indian people.” : 

It seems that. the communist-dominated AIKS did. not 
want to give up the old policy of maintaining alliance with 
the Congress: What was new in its policy was the slogan 
of Congress-League unity «from 1942 onwards. In fact, 
considerable importance was attached to it, and the com- 
munists seemed to be keen on wooing the Muslim League, 
which hardly showed much interest in peasant movement. 
Although; the AIKS gave whole-hearted support to the war 
against fascism, it consistently campaigned for the release 
of the Congress leaders and for the formation of a national 
government. But the Congress leadership seemed to. be 
determined to: drive away the communists from the Con- 
gress. A Home Department confidential .survey noted:,in 
June 1947. thati the Congress attitude towards the Com- 
munist Party became progressively hostile from 1942 on- 
wards; in early 1945 the communists: were debarred from 
membership of the. newly formed Congress organizations; 
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the utterances of Jawaharlal Nehru, Acharya Narendra Dev 
and others “left little room for doubt that the communists 
incurred the serious displeasure of the higher Congress 
leadership.” Although the communists chose to leave the 
Congress, they struck to their guns and continued to lead 
the AIKS, which they had built over the years. After his 
release from jail in October 1944, N. G. Ranga set about 
organizing a rival kisan organization with the support of 
the Congress. Sahajananda who befriended the communists 
during the war years, also, chose to leave the AIKS in 1945 
and formed the All India United Kisan Sabha which rapidly 
disintegrated and ceased to exist after his death in 1950. 
After Sahajananda’s exit the AIKS came completely under 
the control of the communists and ceased to be the main 
platform of the major left parties. 

Between 1942 and 1945 the Kisan Sabha did not organize 
any “partial struggle,” although it focussed attention on 
land transfer in Bengal as a result of the great famine of 
1943, enhancement of rent in different regions and the 
necessity of launching anti-hoarding campaign to bring out 
the surplus stocks of rich peasants and zamindars. At the 
Bhakna session held in 1943, the AIKS noted “the rapidly 
deteriorating conditions of cultivating tenants through- 
out India”; in the ryotwari areas “considerable portions 
of land have passed into the hands of absentee landlords,” 
In the resolution on food procurement adopted at the 
Bezwada session the AIKS directed its attack mainly on 
the hoarders and “bureaucratic bunglings,” and pleaded for 
fair price to the peasants and food for all at reasonable 
prices. It was not until the winter of 1945 that the AIKS 
adopted a resolution demanding “abolition of landlordism 
in all parts of India without any compensation to parasitic 
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landlords,”®2 and nationalisation of trade in food, wide a 


extension of the co-operative movement. The resolution, 
however, did not even yaguely suggest that a militant pea- 
sant movement would be launched. 

It seems that class struggle on which the Kisan Sabha 
concentrated during 1936-39 receded imperceptible into 
the background. The AIKS did not adopt any resolution 
on the conditions of agricultural labourers or on the Bengal 
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bargadars. What is surprising is that the leadership hardly 
cared to examine the depth of the agrarian crisis, which 
was revealed, as in a flash, in the Bengal famine of 1943. 
Even so, by 1946 the Kisan Sabha grew in most of the 
regions; it was in the doldrums in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar which were the main centres of the August move- 
ment. The Kisan Sabha had 49,000 members in Tamil 
Nadu, 10,512 in Surma Valley, 38.400 in Maharashtra, 
106,472 in Punjab, 47,685 in Malabar, From 1943 onwards 
the Kisan Sabha in Andhra, which popularized rationing, 
filled out rice and kerosene ration forms for illiterate pea- 
sants and fought the hoarders, grew to be a powerful force 
in the Krishna and Godavari districts; its membership 
leaped from 55,560 in 1943 to 175,009 in 1945-46. Mean- 
while, the Agricultural Labour Union had been formed, 
which had about 60,000 members in 1946. In the 1946 
elections held on a restricted franchise the Communist 
Party, backed by the Kisan Sabha, secured 258,974 votes 
and won two seats, and the Right-wingers started “gloomily 
predicting that the Communists will obtain a majority at 
the next general election.”** In Bengal the Kisan Sabha 
carried on relief work, formed food committees and dharma 
golas, and unearthed hoarded stocks. About one thousand 
full-time functionaries of the Kisan Sabha including the 
intellectuals worked in the districts. In the 1946 elections 
Rupnarayan Ray, a poor Rajbansi peasant, won the Assem- 
bly seat from Dinajpur district. defeating Bhabesh Singh, a 
Rajbansi jotedar; in Jalpaiguri district Radhamohan Bur- 
man, also a Rajbansi peasant, was defeated by a small mar- 
gin.“ The BPKS had 255,104 members in 1945 and 217,384 in 
1946. The tebhaga and tanka struggles were about to begin. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE RURAL DI MENSION 


With the end of the Second World War and the defeat of 
fascism, a period of mass upsurge opened in India. On the 
one hand, inflation, rising prices, food scarcity in different 
parts of India during 1945-46, unemployment caused by 
retrenchment in ordnance factories, railway workshops and 
in private industries engaged in war work generated eco- 
nomic discontent. On the other hand, nationalism was at 
its peak and all classes of the Indian people raised the 
demand for immediate independence. Although the Simla 
Conference broke down in the summer of 1945, popular 
movements swept forward mainly among the workers and 
the urban middle class. In the winter of 1945 G. D. Birla, 
who played the role of principal mediator between the 
Congress Right-wing and the British Government during 
this period, wrote to Henderson: “We are sitting on a heap 
of dynamite.... There is no political leader including 
Jawaharlal who wants to see any crisis or violence .... 
Even leaders are often led.” Birla read the signs. 

The INA release campaign, initiated by the Congress in 
the autumn of 1945, received popular support that became 
evident in numerous demonstrations and particularly in 
the Calcutta clashes on 22 November, in which 15 persons 
were killed. On 18 February 1946 the revolt of the ratings 
began in Bombay; it quickly spread to Karachi and Madras. 
The industrial workers of Bombay observed hartal on 21 
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February and came out in the streets, For three days (21- 
23 February) Bombay witnessed clashes between the 
workers and the British troops in which 228 persons were 
killed, 1046 injured, and 9 banks, 10 post offices, 10 police 
chowkies were destroyed.? On 23 February, under the pres- 
sure of Vallabhbhai Patel, the Central Naval Strike Com- 
mittee decided to surrender, Meanwhile, the strikes of the 
working class had become widespread. The All India Fede- 
ration of Posts and Telegraphs, whose chairman was 
Dewan Chaman Lal, passed under the control of the mili- 
tant sections and embarked on a general strike. On 29 July 
there was a general strike in Calcutta in support of the 
strike of the post and telegraph employees. On 31 July the 
British Cabinet, reviewing the political situation in India, 
held that “some positive action” could not be delayed in 
view of the postal strike and the threatened railway strike 
which “were symptoms of a serious situation.”? Sir Wylie 
wrote to Wavell that it would be dangerous "if we allowed 
ourselves of drift into a really confused situation not having 
made up our minds definitely about anything at all“ Bur- 
rows did not fail to note that “the successful general strike 
of the 29th July affords no parallel.”> Jenkins reported 
from Punjab: “communists are at the bottom of much of 
the present labour and Kisan unrest.”? The zamindars and 
taluqdars, propped up by the British, were deserting them 
and joining the Congress. As Wavell noted, big landowners 
“fear and dislike Congress,” but “few can be relied on to 
give active aid.” In his telegram to the Secretary of State 
Wavell noted that the need of the hour was the formation 
of the Central Government with Congress support hoping 
that the Congress would “put down the communists and 
try to curb their own left wing”? In another telegram on 
5 August Wavell informed the Secretary of State that Patel 
"was convinced that the Congress must enter the govern- 
ment and prevent the chaos spreading in the country as 
the result of labour unrest.”' On 13 August Wavell wrote 
to Pethick-Lawrence: “... an Interim Government will be 
able to control labour more effectively.”"!° 

On 24 August Wavell announced the formationn of the 
Interim Government which took office on 2 September. 
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Meanwhile, the political situation had taken an ominous 
turn. On 16 August the city of Calcutta witnessed the begin- 
ning of a tidal wave of communal killing which swept the 
country. Within four days the death-roll mounted to some- 
thing like 4000. On 10 October communal riots broke out 
in Noakhali and spread to Tipperah. In Bengal the demo- 
cratic movement was in a shambles. In this grim back- 
ground the Kisan Sabha chose to launch the tebhaga and 
tanka struggles. During the tumultuous days from the 
autumn of 1945 to the summer of 1946 the peasant move- 
ment was quiescent. In the winter of 1946 the tebhaga 
struggle erupted like a volcano. Almost simultaneously the 
Hajong peasants in north Mymensingh refused to pay tanka 
rent. To the story of the tebhaga and tanka struggles we 
now pass. 


Tebhaga Struggle 


The growth of the Kisan Sabha in Bengal has already been 
noted. Yet it did not organize any major peasant struggle 
in 1945-46. In the summer of 1946 the Provincial Kisan 
Sabha held its annual conference in Maubhog village in 
Khulna district, which was attended by delegates represen- 
ting most of the districts. Curiously enough, the conference 
did not give the call for launching the tebhaga movement, 
although a resolution demanding the abolition of zamindari 
and introduction of tenancy legislation conceding two- 
thirds share of the crop for the bargadars was, duly adop- 
pa" It was not until September 1946 that the BPKS 
decided to launch the tebhaga movement in the harvesting 
season. Although the Noakhali riots broke out in October, 
the Kisan Sabha held meetings in the villages, enrolled 
volunteers and distributed leaflets calling upon the barga- 
dars to store paddy in their khamars ("Nij Kholane Dhan 
Tolo”) and to demand tebhaga (“Tebhaga Chai”), Between 
December 1946 and January 1947 the tebhaga movement 
spread to 19 districts of undivided Bengal. We shall briefly 
review the progress of the movement which was extremely 
uneven in the districts. 

The movement started in Dinajpur district in early 
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December. As the peasant volunteers who were drawn from 
poor peasants went to cut the paddy in the land of Phul- 
jhari Singh, a bargadar, the police had already arrived in 
the village and arrested Sushil Sen, a Kisan Sabha leader. 
Next day the volunteers went to cut the paddy in the same 
village, and there was a clash. The police arrested a few 
peasants and left the village? Soon after this incident 
the leading functionaries of the Communist Party met in 
Thakurgaon town and decided to go into hiding in order 
to guide the movement. It seems that the bargadars’ res- 
ponse was oyerwhelming. Within a month the movement 
spread to 22 out of 30 police stations in the district and 
was particularly intense in Thakurgaon subdivision, which 
was the centre of the Adhiar movement of 1938-39, The. 
Kisan Sabha volunteers went to the field, cut and carried 
the crop to the bargadars’ khamar. The Special Correspon- 
dent of The Statesman gives an eye-witness account of the 
movement in Dinajpur district : 

“Dumb through past centuries, he is today transformed 
by the shout of a slogan. It is inspiring to see him march- 
ing across a field with his fellows, each man shouldering a 
lathi like a rifle, with a red flag at the head of the pro- 
cession .... The carrying of lathis is apparently compulsory. 
"The party required that we carry the Red Flag and lathis,’ 
one peasant who looked like an aboriginal told me. ‘It is a 
sign of our solidarity’. By the party he meant his peasant 
organization, the membership for which is an anna.” 

The movement spread to the adjoining Rangpur and 
Jalpaiguri districts. The pattern of the movement was the 
same. The bargadars took the entire crop to their khamar, 
and demanded tebhaga. In Jalpaiguri the moyement was 
confined to four police stations: Debiganj, Boda, Kotwali 
and Pachagarh; later it spread to Mal and Meteli. In Debi- 
ganj an old Rajbansi widow, affectionately called “old 
mother”, took out a procession of women as the men yacil- 
lated to cut the paddy. Then the men came to the field and 
joined the women in cutting the paddy, The movement was 
intense in Pachagarh where Charu Majumdar was a local 
leader. It seems that the jotedars beat a retreat and hardly 
offered much resistance. By mid-January the first phase of 
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the movement was over.4 In Rangpur the movement rce- 
mained confined to Nilphamari subdivision, which had 
been severely affected by the famine of 1943. In the second 
week of January there was a clash. Some Muslim jotedars 
of Dimla, armed with guns, raided the house of a bargadar 
to snatch away the crop. As the peasants resisted, the jote- 
dars fired on the peasants killing Tatnarayan Ray, a Raj- 
bansi peasant, and wounding Bachcha Muhammad and twelve 
peasants. About 3000 peasants, armed with lathis and spears, 
assembled in the village: the leaders persuaded the peasants 
not to attack the Muslim jotedars, as it could spark off a 
communal riot. The jotedars fled the village and bided 
their time. Nilphamari remained a stronghold of the Kisan 
Sabha, and the peasants embarked upon picketing hats and 
raiding jotedars’ khamar.'® 

The tebhaga movement also spread to a few areas in 
Malda and Bogra bordering on Dinajpur district. The Kisan 
Sabha had extended its influence among the Santals and 
Rajbansis in Gajole, old Malda and Habibpur in Malda dis- 
trict; in the summer of 1939 the Provincial Kisan Sabha 
held its annual conference in this district. As in other Gis- 
tricts the bargadars took the entire produce in their kha- 
mar; a constable was assaulted when he went to the village 
to serve notices on the bargadars.'® On 18 February more 
than 100 peasants, mostly Santals, were arrested in Gajole, 
old Malda and Habibpur police stations.7 In Bogra district 
the movement was confined mainly to one union, Bhalahar, 
although the agitation was carried on in other areas. There 
was a large number of Muslim landlords, and the Kisan 
Sabha found it difficult to mobilize the Muslim bargadars. 
Nani Mondal, a local leader and a member of the District 
Board, was arrested, and the movement “lost much of its 
force”. As the news of the Bargadars Bill spread in the 
villages, there was “a flutter in the heads of all bargadars.”!® 
In another north Bengal district, Darjeeling, the tebhaga 
agitation spread to a few areas in Siliguri that included 
Naxalbari in which the tribal peasants were mostly invol- 
ved. After the arrest of three Communist leaders the move- 
ment “had been checked a great deal”.!? 

In West Bengal the tebhaga movement was intense in some 
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pockets in Midnapore and south 24-Parganas. Despite the op- 
position of the local Congress which had organized a parallel 
government in Tamluk in 1942, the Kisan Sabha achieved a 
large measure of success in organizing the tebhaga movement 
in Tamluk and Ghatal subdivisions. It seems that the move- 
ment made headway mainly in Nandigram and Panskura 
where the peasant volunteers, following the tradition of the 
Congress movement, resisted the landowners and the police; 
peasant women led by Bimala Mandal participated in the 
movement in large numbers. As the official report notes, the 
Police force was often “surrounded by mobs including women, 
armed with weapons”; there was a clash in which the police 
opened fire, was overpowered by the mob, and “two loaded 
guns were snatched away from the.police party.” By March 
some of the leaders were arrested, while others “fled from 
their villages,” and were “only biding their time.” In the Gha- 
tal subdivision the movement was spreading in the villages, 
although it had not “developed as a mass movement.” While 
Contai, Midnapore (Sadar) and Jhargram remained quiet, 
the peasants in Keshpur in north Midnapore carried on the 
tebhaga agitation.” In south 24-Parganas the movement was 
spontaneous in Kakdwip and Mathurapur in the Sundar- 
bans, where the landowners “took little interest in their 
tenants.” Here petty landlords, discovering that discretion 
was the better part of valour, generally yielded to the 
demand of the bargadars, while big landowners seemed to 
be determined to crush the moyement which received an 
impetus from the publication of the Bargadars Bill. In San- 
deshkhali in Basirhat subdivision the movement started in 
early February 1947, which was "wholly organized by out- 
side agitators”; in some cases the landowners seemed to be 
wise and did not press for the return of the seed paddy in 
order to “stave off a worse fate,” while in other cases the 
bargadars came with “agitators 2000 to 3000 strong and 
carried off almost the entire produce.” In Amdanga, De- 
ganga and Gobardanga in Basirhat subdivision the Kisan 
Sabha leaders carried on the tebhaga agitation, but the 
people “did not respond to the tebhaga movement”, partly 
because the peasants hoped that the Bargadars Bill would 
concede their demand. In Alipur subdivision the movement 
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was confined to Canning where it "met with partial success”; 
in some cases the landlords entered into a compromise with 
the bargadars, but in most cases the landlords "realised 
their usual half share”? In Howrah the movement caught 
on only in Domjur where the bargadars were concentrated; 
it hardly spread to Uluberia.? It seems that the movement 
made little progress in the Hooghly district, although local 
communist leaders tried to organize it in Balagar and Singur 
thanas.8 

Curiously enough, the bargadars in Burdwan, Birbhum 
and Bankura districts remained quiet during this period. 
In Burdwan district the bargadars who generally supplied 
plough, cattle, seed and manure received half the produce; 
the produce was taken-to the landlord’s khamar and thrash- 
ed by the bargadars. In this district the jotedars and “big 
cultivators” seemed to be organized, carried on a campaign 
against the movement, and even induced the bargadars in 
some cases “to give written statements to the landlords that 
their plough, cattle belong to the landlords.” It was report- 
ed that the relation between bargadars and landlords in 
Kalna subdivision was “still cordial and happy.” In Bir- 
bhum and Bankura local communists tried to organize the 
movement, but in vain. 

In East Bengal, lacerated by the communal riots, the 
tebhaga movement hardly became a mass movement except 
in Mymensingh which was in the throes of a peasant rebel- 
lion. What is noteworthy is that the Kisan Sabha boldly 
embarked upon the tebhaga movement in a few districts, 
notably Chittagong, Jessore and Khulna, relying on the sup- 
port of the Muslim peasants. In Chittagong the movement 
was organized in Boalkhali police station, a stronghold of 
the Kisan Sabha, where the landlords, who were uncom- 
promising in the beginning, yielded to the pressure cam- 
paign of the bargadars who carried away the entire produce 
to their khamar.? In Jessore the movement was confined 
to two unions, Panjia and Baghutia. The Communists: held 
village meetings and processions; as the landowners filed 
cases against the bargadars who took the entire crop to 
their khamar, they chose to compromise with the land- 
owners “on conditions as prevalent before,” so that the 
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movement petered out towards the end of January, The 
movement also made much impact on the bargadars in 
Narail subdivision, who chose to “plough the land forcib- 
ly27 In the contiguous Khulna district, the movement was 
confined to only 6 out of 62 unions in the Sadar subdivision, 
The police took prompt action to suppress the movement, 
while the landlords filed criminal cases against the barga- 
dars and their leaders. The Kisan Sabha carried on the 
tebhaga agitation in Bagerhat subdivision also, but it was 
“nipped in the bud.” In Satkhira subdivision there was a 
movement for: the conversion of “gulo rent” (produce rent) 
into cash rent, but it hardly made any notable impact on 
the peasants.? In Pirojpur in Backarganj district the com- 
munists sought in vain to start the movement in some 
unions of Swarupkathi? In the autumn of 1946 the com- 
munists led by Jiten Ghosh held meetings in Munshiganj 
in Dacca district and started the tebhaga movement which 
subsided by March 1947; the landlords were retaliating by 
evicting the ibargadars. The movement was organized also 
ina few villages in Narayanganj bordering on Mymensingh 
district.” 

By the middle of December 1946 a few lakhs of barga- 
dars in numerous villages in 19 districts had carried the 
entire crop to their khamar. It was a partial victory, and 
there was no major clash between the police and the bar- 
gadars. On 13 December it was reported that more than 
1000 workers of the Kisan Sabha had been arrested, and 
armed police had been posted in Mymensingh, Dinajpur 
nnd Jessore! On 4 January 1947 the police opened fire on 
a peasant demonstration in Chirirbandar in Dinajpur dis- 
trict. As the! police came to this village to execute the arrest 
warrants, about 400 peasants, drawn from Rajbansis, San- 
tals, and Muslims, gathered in the village; a guarrel started 
and the: police opened fire. Sibram Manjhi, a Santal agri» 
cultural labourer, and Samiruddin, a Muslim day labourer, 
were killed; a policeman, who was wounded, died in hos- 
pital 22 After the firing there was a temporary lull in Chirir- 
bandar, but the movement spread in the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and the local leaders, Sudhir Samajpati: and Madhu 
Burman, managed to evade arrest. 
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On 6 January, Torab Ali, the District Magistrate, called 
a conference of jotedars and bargadars in Thakurgaon town 
to evolve a compromise formula, in which a few communist 
leaders, notably Haji Danesh and Sunil Sen, were invited. 
The Kisan Sabha organized a big demonstration of peasants 
who assembled in Thakurgaon town from different parts 
of the subdivision. Sunil Sen addressed this meeting, reitera- 
ting the tebhaga demand, while Torab Ali, accompanied 
by a police force, stood silently in the maidan# Months 
later Arun Guha, prominent Congress leader, wrote in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika: “It is also a puzzle to us even now 
that a leader of that particular political party, while in 
hiding, could come and address an open meeting at Thakur- 
gaon and yet was not apprehended.”8 The fact is that the 
police did search for Sunil Sen when the sun set. But the 
bird had flown. 

It seems that the Muslim League ministry could no longer 
ignore the widespread unrest in 19 districts, and the Bengal 
Bargadars Temporary Regulation Bill was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette on 22 January 1947. The provisions of the 
bill, the first of its kind in Bengal, may be summarized as 
follows. In such cases where the jotedar supplied the 
plough, cattle and any other agricultural implements and 
manure, the bargadar would get half the produce. The jote- 
dar could evict the bargadar if he wanted “to cultivate the 
land himself with the aid of the members of his family”; 
the bargadar could also be evicted if “he has failed to culti- 
vate the land properly,” or if “he has failed to deliver to 
the owner such share of the produce as he is bound, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act, by any express or implied 
agreement with the owner ....”°° Thus, this bill practically 
conceded the tebhaga demand for which the peasants had 
been clamouring. As the Subdivisional Officer of Thakur- 
gaon noted, the leaders saw in this bill the “fulfilment of 
their demands in toto with retrospective effect.” A new 
phase of the movement began. In many villages the barga- 
dars had stored the paddy in the jotedars’ khamar; the 
Kholan bhanga movement started, as the bargadars thought 
it wise to remove the paddy stored in the jotedars’ stacks. 
It was almost a spontaneous movement which spread mainly 
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to Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri and 24-Parganas. At this point 
the bargadars refused to distinguish between large and 
small landlords on the ground that tebhaga had received 
legal sanction in the Bargadars Bill. 

The jotedars who had fled the village were biding their 
time. They formed jotedar samiti, raised funds, and began 
to put pressure on the government. Suhrawardy referred in 
his Assembly speech to “the flood of telegrams which have 
been pouring in from these areas complaining of looting 
from the houses of various jotedars” “ Khagen Das Gupta, 
Congress MLA from Jalpaiguri district, described Kholan 
Bhanga as “looting” and accused the government of "shame- 
less inactivity.”* Apparently, Das Gupta was pleading for 
repression. The Special Correspondent of The Statesman 
blamed the communists who allegedly instigated the seizure 
of paddy: "Some adhiars went further; they removed new 
paddy already stored in the jotedar's stacks to their own 
for their share out .... It is an exaggeration to describe 
it as looting. But the jotedars, wise also in these matters, 
lodged charges of dacoity.”*° 

As we have already noted, the tebhaga movement was 
intense in Dinajpur district. From early February the 
kholan bhanga movement began in this district. This move- 
ment coincided with clashes between the peasant and the 
police. In Ranisankail the jotedars filed cases of paddy loot- 
ing when the bargadars removed paddy from their stacks. 
On 2 February, as the police party came to arrest some 
peasants, it was surrounded by a crowd that included wo- 
men; Bhandani, a Rajbansi girl, snatched away the gun 
from the daroga (police inspector) who was overpowered 
and confined in a house. Although he was released next 
morning, the police party returned to the village two days 
later and arrested several peasants. There was no resis- 
tance. Bhandani and some of the local workers of the Kisan 
Sabha managed to escape from the village.“ In Balurghat 
subdivision the tebhaga movement was intense in Phulbari 
and Balurghat police stations, in which the Rajbansis and 
Santals were involved. In Khanpur in Balurghat subdivision 
the peasants removed paddy from “Sinha Cutchery” where 
Govinda Sinha, a powerful jotedar, used his gun to disperse 
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the peasants, but in vain. On 17 February, Krisnadas 
Mohanta, a local leader, was arrested along with 15 pea- 
sants on the charge of “paddy looting’! Three days later 
a police party went to Khanpur to arrest some local pea- 
sants. An alarm was sounded by the beating of drums, and 
the peasants including the Santals collected from neighbour- 
ing villages and surrounded the police party. The police 
truck fell into a ditch that had been cut right in the middle 
of the road. As the police started shooting from the truck, 
the Santal peasants fought with bows and arrows. Chiyar 
Shai, a Muslim peasant, who had emerged as a local leader, 
rushed towards the police truck with a spear in his hand, 
and was shot. Jasoda, a middleaged Rajbansi woman, fol- 
lowed him and was shot. According to the official report, 
121 rounds were fired, and 20 peasants that included two 
Rajbansi women were killed.? The police set up camps at 
Khanpur to prevent Kisan Sabha workers from entering the 
village.“ 

Thus, repression was in full swing, and the government 
made clear that the object was a knock-out blow. At this 
point the agrarian movement had reached a crucial stage. 
The question was whether the unarmed peasants would 
resist police repression and embark on seizure of land. 
Bhowani Sen put forward a new tactical line which he ela- 
borated in an article published in the Swadhinata. His main 
contention seemed to be that the Kisan Sabha should pro- 
ceed to build a broader movement for the abolition of 
zamindari.4 It was apparently a rational approach; the 
League ministry had already announced its decision to bring 
a bill for the abolition of zamindari. But the immediate 
question was how to resist the continuing police repression. 
There was no directive on this question, and the movement 
was allowed to drift. In the annual conference held in Mid- 
napore in February, the BPKS envisaged an agrarian up- 
heaval in June when the movement would take the form 
of seizure and cultivation of the khas land of Zamindars 
and Jotedars.? As we shall see, this plan was not fulfilled. 

On 21 February, about 500 peasants assembled at Thum- 
nia village in Thakurgaon to resist the police party that 
entered the village to arrest Doma Singh. a local leader. 
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Thumnia was a stronghold of the Kisan Sabha which or- 
ganized a dharmagola (common granary), an experiment in 
self-help movement, and ran a small medical centre formed 
by the People’s Relief Committee. As the police party came 
near Doma's house, an alarm was sounded; Sukur Chand, 
waving a lathi, rushed towards the police party; his wife 
followed him. The police opened fire; Sukur and his wife 
were killed, Maktu Singh and Nendeli Singh, two Rajbansi 
peasants, received bullet injuries and died in hospital." 
Doma Singh could not be arrested, and Thumnia continued 
to be a stronghold of the Kisan Sabha. 

The news of police firing at Khanpur and Thumnia be- 
came known everywhere. On 25 February, several thousand 
peasants marched to Thakurgaon town to protest against 
police firing at Khanpur and Thumnia. The procession was 
declared illegal; Rani Mitra and Bina Guha, two communist 
workers, who had come from Dinajpur town to address the 
meeting, were served with externment order. As the pea- 
sants began to disperse peacefully, the police opened fire; 
Hiramon Muhammad and two Rajbansi peasants were kill- 
ed on the spot; two Santal peasants were injured and died 
in hospital; Niamat Ali, a local leader, was wounded and his 
leg had to be amputated.“ It was now clear that the police 
would shoot the peasants if there was any resistance. Retreat 
was the only course left. As repression was intensified in 
the villages, the peasants often took shelter in the jungles, 
and ihe movement in Thakurgaon rapidly disintegrated. 

On 27 February. Jyoti Basu, Communist MLA, in his 
Assembly speech held “the Governor and the bureaucracy” 
mainly responsible for sabotaging the Bargadars Bill: "The 
policy of the Ministry has been to ditto the action of the 
Governor and the bureaucracy and to surrender to the ves- 
ted interests. ...For instance, we find that the Bargadars 
Bill has been thrown to the winds and successfully sabo- 
taged. And I am sure the abolition of the zamindari system 
will not come about.” This was the first time that a spokes- 
man of the Communist Party publicly declared that the 
Bargadars Bill had been shelved. In fact, the Bill was not 
introduced in the Assembly. Curiously enough, the Com- 
munists were rather haunted by the evil of bureaucracy; 
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the Muslim League Ministry, therefore, was not the target 
of their attack. On 21 April the Muslim League ministry 
brought the State Acguisition and Tenancy Bill. But there 
was nol a single provision in this Bill that dealt with the 
rights of the bargadars. In the name of protecting the inte- 
rests of royts the Bill only sought to maintain the jotedari 
system, As the Revenue Minister stated in his speech: “...the 
interests of raiyat and under raiyat in lands under their 
khas possession should not be disturbed.’ The fact is that 
the jotedar, who was a raiyat, had acquired land and turn- 
ed it over to barga cultivation. Like the Krishak Praja 
Party the Bengal Muslim League, based on the jotedars, 
was not expected to champion the cause of the bargadars. 

When the movement seemed to be over, the peasants tried 
to resist the armed forces in the Duars in Jalpaiguri district. 
Kholan bhanga was the main form of the peasant moye- 
ment in this area, where the Oraon peasants, who had been 
dispossessed of their land over the years, joined the Kisan 
Sabha; they often received help from Oraon labourers who 
worked in the tea gardens. Even tribal women joined this 
movement. The Oraons who worked as adhiars on the land- 
lord’s land and as labourers in tea gardens were in the 
forefront of the Duars movement. On the morning of 1 
March 1947 the peasants went to remove paddy from the 
granary of Khuli Muhammad, a Muslim jotedar of Mal, 
who had already brought a police party in his house, Sur- 
rounded by the police force, the Oraon peasants fought with 
bows and arrows; five peasants were killed in police firing. 
It seems that the tribal peasants were still in a militant 
mood. On 4 April about one thousand peasants went to 
remove paddy from the stack of Gayanath Burman, a Raj- 
bansi jotedar of Mahabari in Meteli, The police opened fire, 
and nine Oraon peasants were killed on the spot. After 
the Meteli firing the movement in the Duars virtually col- 
lapsed, although the leaders managed to evade arrest. It 
seems that Kholan bhanga movement was organized also in 
24-Parganas, On 7 March there wasa clash at Sandeshkhali 
where an armed force that was sent to the village to arrest 
“a number of looters” was attacked by a mob of two to three 
thousand peasants; two peasants were killed in police firing” 
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On 28 February Saheed Suhrawardy, the Chief Minister, 
made a long statement on the agrarian struggle which was 
devoted to the theme that “lawlessness” had to be sup- 
pressed. We are reproducing extracts from this statement 
which throw light on the forms of the agrarian movement; 

"there is not merely a general wave of unrest but of 
lawlessness and defiance of authority....The unrest has 
also spread among the cultivators, fortunately in a few res- 
tricted areas, where it has taken the form of tebhaga mov- 
ment, in others, of nonpayment of tanka rent and in still 
others of catching fish without authorization from bheels 
or nonpayment of Chowkidari tax and agricultural loans .... 
Parallel trial courts have been set up.... Lands are being 
cultivated by force in cases side by side with jotedars. Com- 
mittees of action, volunteer corps, propaganda leaflets, secret 
shelters have been organized. Badges and lathis have been 
issued and the volunteers are taught to drill and parade. ... 
Fortunately, as I have stated, it is confined only to a few 
areas of Dinajpur, Mymensingh and Jalpaiguri, although 
some slight rumblings can be heard elsewhere.”? 

From the middle of February to the end of March repres- 
sion was in full swing. The records of beating up, wound- 
ing of men and women, criminal assault on women made 
an ugly picture. According to the report of the BPKS, there 
were 3119 arrests; women were raped in 24-Parganas, Rang- 
pur, Dinajpur and Midnapore. In Rangpur 250 arrests were 
made: in Midnapore, Bhupal Panda, Ananta Maji and about 
200 peasants were arrested. By the end of March, Rup- 
narayan Roy, MLA, Sunil Sen, Gurudas Talukdar, Basanta 
Chatterjee, Sudhir Samajpati, Hrishikesh Bhattacharya were 
arrested. Despite police hunt many prominent leaders, not- 
ably Sushil Sen, Bibhuti Guha, Ajit Ray, Janardan Bhatta- 
charya, Kampa Singh, Avaram Singh, and Rajen Singh, 
succeeded in evading arrest. As the month of April was 
approaching the fear of eviction haunted the bargadars like 
a nightmare. 

Meanwhile, the political wind was changing rapidly. The 
Hindu Mahasabha had started the agitation for partition, 
the Muslim National Guard had been holding menacing 
demonstrations in towns and villages. Excitement was tense, 
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and in such an atmosphere communal outbreaks might be 
expected. The Bengal Provincial Trade Union Congress call- 
ed upon the workers to go on a general strike on 28 March. 
The Bengal Congress decided to oppose it.“ On the afternoon 
of 27 March there was afresh flare-up of communal killings 
in Calcutta, and the army had to be called out the next day. 
The Trade Union Congress chose to call off the proposed 
strike. Scared by the flare-up of communal riots the trade 
union leaders probably felt that the general strike was not 
a practical proposition. The communal riots spread to dif- 
ferent parts of the city, and were to continue unabated 
upto the day before independence. In this situation the 
Kisan Sabha which found it extremely difficult to regroup 
its forces, started the campaign for civil liberties. On 21 
April the Muslim League Ministry brought the State Acqui- 
sition and Tenancy Bill to which we have already referred. 
It is curious that Jyoti Basu as the Communist spokesman 
in the Assembly welcomed “the general principles in the 
Bill”, which did not concede the tebhaga demand. The Bill 
was referred to the Select Committee, and there it remained 
until it was finally shelved with the coming of independence 
and partition. 

After independence and partition in August 1947, the 
Kisan Sabha was faced with a new situation. Some of the 
principal areas of the tebhaga movement had gone to East 
Pakistan. In West Bengal the Congress ministry was not 
at all favourably disposed to the communist-dominated 
Kisan Sabha. It seems that the Kisan Sabha wanted to 
carry on a peaceful agitation demanding abolition. of the 
zamindari system, fixation of the minimum price of jute, 
and legislation conceding tebhaga.°° When the harvest sea- 
son came the bargadars raised the tebhaga demand, but 
the peasant movement remained in abeyance for the time 
being. On 21 November the BPKS held a demonstration 
of the peasants in Calcutta, which was dispersed by the 
police.58 


Tanka Struggle 


In the winter of 1946 the Hajong peasants in north Mymen- 
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singh launched the tanka movement. Tanka was produce- 
rent which the tenants had to pay in a guantity fixed by 
the landowner; like the bargadar the tanka tenant had no 
occupancy right. In 1937 the Kisan Sabha tried to organize 
the Hajong peasants and raised the demand for the reduc- 
tion of tanka rent. Apart from Hajongs, the Muslims form- 
ed a small proportion of the tenants, and the movement 
actually started among the Muslim peasants of Dasal vil- 
lage in Susang. Moni Singh, a trade union worker of Cal- 
cutta and for a long time a prisoner under the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, came to Mymensingh, his 
home district, remained sunk among the peasants, and 
organized them in the Kisan Sabha after his release from 
the detention camp. There was Lalit Sarkar, a rich Hajong 
peasant, who had joined the Congress movement in the 
1930s and was drawn in the Kisan Sabha in 1937-38. On 
the crest of the tanka movement the Kisan Sabha spread 
in north Mymensingh. The influence of the Kisan Sabha 
increased as tanka rent was reduced by Fazlul Huq minis- 
try in 1938. In 1945 the BPKS held its annual conference 
at Netrokana which was attended by thousands of Hajongs.” 
In 1946 the Kisan Sabha raised the demand of reduction of 
tanka into much lower money-rent, so that the tenants 
could benefit from the rising agricultural prices. Money-rent 
had another advantage; in case of dispute it could be depo- 
sited at the police station. 

It is noteworthy that the Kisan Sabha had also started, 
the tebhaga movement in the autumn of 1946, which was 
intense in Tangail and Kishoreganj subdivisions. In Tangail 
the movement was spontaneous and the bargadars took the 
entire produce to their khamar; the publication of the 
Bargadars Bill gave the impression that the bargadars would 
have to pay only one-third of the produce to the land- 
owners. Despite the attempts of the Muslim League to rouse 
communal passions, there was solidarity among Hindu and : 
Muslim peasants who were ranged against Hindu and 
Muslim jotedars in Rasidabad, Karimganj and Niamatpur. 
On 6 December, Pulin Bakshi and Maulavi Fazal Ali, twe 
district leaders, were arrested, but the majority of the Kisan 
Sabha leaders eluded police hunt. In early January 1947, 
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Sarbeswar Dalu, a tribal peasant, was murdered by the 
landowner's lathials. There was practically no movement 
in Mymensingh subdivision.*! 

On 8 December, about 5000 Hajongs held a demonstra- 
tion demanding reduction of tanka rent and its conversion 
into money-rent. They took the produce to their khamars 
and refused to pay tanka rent until their demands were met. 
The movement spread to north Mymensingh comprising 
Netrokana. Sadar and Jamalpore subdivisions. On 21 Ja- 
nuary, a large number of Hajong peasants attacked a muhar- 
rior (collector employed by the landowner) as the carts 
carrying paddy collected from the Garos were being driven 
over standing crops. As the police arrested 14 leaders, about 
2000 Hajongs came to the scene, and a clash was averted. 


On 22 January, about 4000 Hajong peasants “trespassed , 


into Durgapur thana.” On 30 January, the Hajong peasants 
held a meeting and decided to resist the police? On 31 
January, a police party went to Bahertali village to arrest 
some Hajongs and their leaders. They raped two Hajong 
girls and dragged away Saraswati who cried for help. Rasi- 
mani, a middle-aged widow and leader of women volun- 
teers, chased the police waving a dagger; she was followed 
by Hajong volunteers. There was a real battle on the banks 
of the Someswari river. Rasimani and Surendra Sarkar were 
killed in police firing; two policemen were killed and their 
rifles taken away.® The special correspondent of The States- 
man described the situation in this area thus: 

“A vigorous drive was started against the communists 
and the guilty Hajongs and to recover the missing rifles. 
But the country is difficult, dotted with scrubs, covered 
with hillocks.... Looking for a Hajong in this is like look- 
ing for a needle in the haystack. The men take to the hills 
during the day and return to the villages at night to eat.... 
Some Hajong men have been arrested, but one rifle is still 
missing. ...The women stay on in the villages and scold the 
police when they come. Fearlessly they go to the bazaars to 
sell their wares.” 

It seems that repression was limitless; detachments oí 
Eastern Frontier Rifles moved from village to village, beat 
up and arrested Hajongs, and looted their paddy. Even so, 
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the leaders including Moni Singh could not be arrested; and 
the Hajongs refused to pay tanka rent. The situation was 
tense, and Manoranjan Dhar, Congress MLA from Mymen- 
singh, brought a motion on 14 March urging the abolition 
of the tanka system of produce-rent, especially because its 
burden had proved to be heavy for the tenants; the govern- 
ment opposed the motion which was defeated by 69 to 126 
votes. On 28 March, there was a recrudescence of com- 
munal riots, and the Kisan Sabha thought it wise to retreat, 
particularly because the Muslims formed the majority of the 
rural population in Mymensingh. It seems that the Hajongs 
remained loyal to the Kisan Sabha, and there was a new 
wave of Hajong struggle in 1949-50. 

The tebhaga and tanka struggles marked a turning-point 
in Bengal’s peasant movement. As the bargadars and tanka 
tenants, who represented the backward sections of the pea- 
santry, rose in struggles, the base of the Kisan Sabha ex- 
tended to the countryside. What grips attention is the parti- 
cipation of the Muslim and tribal peasants in these strug- 
gles. The slogan of “land to the tiller”, popularized by. the 
Kisan Sabha, impressed all categories of peasants who were 
sustained by the hope that these struggles would culminate 
in the final struggle for the abolition of the zamindari sys- 
tem. In fact, the abolition of zamindari was in the offing. 
The ruling class seemed to be aware that it was no longer 
possible to maintain the status quo. Under the impact of 
these struggles, which had no parallel, the Kisan Sabha 
itself chose to champion increasingly the interests of “the 
wretched of the earth.” Significantly. the right to stack 
paddy in their Khamar, occupancy right, reduction of rent, 
distribution of land among the share-croppers and day 
labourers figured prominently among the demands of the 
Kisan Sabha. The rumblings of discontent of agricultural 
labourers who had participated in the tebhaga moyement 
in large numbers were heard as time passed. 


Bakasht Movement 


With the formation of the Congress ministry in 1946, there 
was a new wave of bakasht struggle in Monghyr, Gaya and 
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Sahabad districts in Bihar. The Congress which had prom s- 
ed during the elections to abolish the zamindari system was 
faced with popular pressure to fulfil its promise. In the 
spring of 1946 the Bihar Legislative Assembly passed a 
resolution recommending to the Government to take imme- 
diate steps for the abolition of zamindari: Srikrishna Sinha, 
the Chief Minister, warned the zamindars that they “were 
sitting on the top of a volcano.” # Discretion is the better 
part of valour. The Congress ministry did not embark upon 
zamindari abolition until the coming of independence. The 
small landlords who, like the Bengal jotedars, had joined 
the Congress, raised the demand that the land held as 
bakasht and zirat should be left with them. As Sahajanand 
noted, the so-called ryots, who were intermediaries, often 
held large areas of land which were invariably sublet to the 
tenants, while only a small proportion of the land was ac- 
tually cultivated by them; these landowners exacted rent from 
the actual tillers.6? Since 1937-38 which witnessed the first 
phase of the bakasht movement, the dispute on the bakasht 
land created considerable tension in the countryside. In 
Sahabad, for instance, there were three kinds of bakasht 
land—“Survey bakasht land” which was not under the 
plough of any cultivator during the settlement operations 
but recorded in the name of a zamindar, “Nilami bakasht 
land” which was lost by peasant proprietors for arrears of 
rent, but not yet settled with new tenants, “Surrendered 
bakasht land” which was surrendered by the tenants bul 
remained unsettled. The landlords claimed these lands as 
bakasht or self-cultivated, although these were actually let 
out to the tenants who paid a large proportion of the pro- 
duce as rent. It was a common practice on the part of the 
landlords to evict the tenants and settle the land with new 
tenants who had to pay salami. The tenants, mostly drawn 
from the scheduled castes, had no security of tenure and 
were often employed by the landlord on the zirat land on 
“begar system”. 

With the exit of Sahajanand from the All India Kisan 
Sabha in 1945, the Bihar Kisan Sabha was split. While 
Sahajanand claimed to be the president of BPKS, the Com- 
munists set up the BPKS which was affiliated to the All 
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India Kisan Sabha. The Congress Socialist Party, the For- 
ward Bloc, and the Radical Democratic Party also seemed 
to be active in the countryside. What is remarkable is that 
all the peasant organizations chose to mobilize the tenants 
on the bakasht issue which had continued to exacerbate thy 
relations between the landlords and the tenants. By the 
autumn of 1946 the bakasht movement started almost simul- 
taneously im Monghyr, Gaya and Sahabad districts. 

It seems that the peasant movement was mainly directed 
against evictions so that the cultivating peasants on the 
bakasht land could establish their claim as tenants, In 
Bhabua in Sahabad district the movement began in the sum- 
mer of 1946, when the peasants held meetings and decided 
to till the bakasht land and pay the actual rent after getting 
a receipt. On 25 June, the peasants became ready to occupy 
the bakasht land. The agitation rapidly spread to 75 villages, 
and about 20,000 acres of bakasht land were in dispute, Al 
this point the District Magistrate intervened, and his award 
stipulated that the disputes over possession of land would 
be decided by a tribunal composed of one representative of 
the zamindars, one representative of the peasants and a 
non-party member, But the zamindars were in no mood to 
abdicate and decided to defend their rights on bakasht land. 
Notices under section 144 were duly served on the disputed 
lands, and peasants in 24 villages were prevented from till- 
ing the land and sowing paddy; the zamindars’ lathials 
began marching from village to village. Shivnath Pasi, a 
poor peasant, was shot dead.” 

Meanwhile, the movement had spread to other areas, and 
the Communist-dominated Kisan Sabha claimed to have 
helped the tenants to occupy 4,000 acres of land in 
Monghyr and Gaya districts. Waving the Red flag the 
volunteers of the Kisan Sabha, armed with lathis, moved 
in the villages when the tenants cultivated the bakasht land. 
When the men were thrown in jail, the women became 
ready to resist the zamindars’ lathials. In Bhadali village 
in Monghyr district, the Kisan Sabha volunteers faced the 
lathials when the tenants harvested the crop on 20 bighas 
of land. In Gaya district a few peasants were killed in 
clashes between the landlords and the tenants. In Sindhari 
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village in Newada subdivision Yadunandan Sharma, the 
veteran peasant leader, mobilized young girls who formed 
a Lal Fauz; even Bhumihar women came out of their pur- 
dah to join the movement. As the government agreed to 
appoint an arbitrator, the struggle was called off. 

In the spring of 1947, the Bihar Bakasht Disputes Settle- 
ment Act was passed; its object was to decide whether the 
tenants were continuously cultivating the land. it seems that 
the bakasht movement continued unabated, partly because 
this Act, though belated, could not prevent the landowners 
from evicting the tenants. The landlords did not fail to claim 
that bakasht land was self-cultivated land.” As the harvest- 
ing season came, the landlords, scared by the prospect of 
zamindari abolition, embarked upon the eviction of the 
tenants so that they could establish their claim on large 
areas of bakasht land. On the one hand, the tenants did not 
want to lose the paddy which they had grown on bakasht 
land. On the other hand, the landlords sent their men to 
cut away the paddy from the fields. It seems that tension 
was intense in Darbhanga where the powerful landlords, 
helped by local officials, seemed to be determined to cul 
away paddy from the fields and evict the tenants. 

In the autumn of 1947, the Searchlight warned against 
the danger of “large-scale eviction” in Monghyr and Dar- 
bhanga. In Madhubani the zamindars’ lathials were taking 
away the paddy from the fields. The peasants offered satya- 
graha. Narain Das, a Gandhite Congressman, and Bhogendra 
Jha, president of the Communist-dominated Kisan Sabha 
of Darbhanga district, were arrested along with about 200 
peasants. The Kisan Sabha called upon the peasants to 
protect their crops and settle bakasht disputes through the 
Arbitration Board.” In Tikari in Gaya district the peasants 
filed a petition with the District Magistrate stating that 
they had been dispossessed of about 400 bighas of bakasht 
land.” There was a clash in Nawadah when the tenants 
and zamindars tried to cut the paddy of 400 bighas of 
Nilami bakasht land, and two peasants were injured.” 
Begusarai was another centre of unrest, where the peasants 
allegedly cut the paddy and resisted the landlords’ lathials 
and many Forward Bloc, Socialist and Communist workers 
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were arrested; about 1000 bighas of bakasht land were in 
dispute?’ In Danapur, “signs of lawlessness in the country- 
side” were becoming evident, and about 100 persons had 
been arrested.” Jaglal Mahto, a Congress leader of Gaya, 
reported that the zamindars were trying to “bring the 
Bhawli and Bakasht land under their control”? In Barhai- 
vatal, centre of peasant satyagraha in 1937-38, clashes occur- 
red between the landlords and the tenants; notices under 
section 144 were served on the tenants and a few peasants 
were killed by the zamindars' lathials.’? Reports of the 
murder of peasants came from Sirahi, Amta, Sitamarhi, 
Parora, and arms were allegedly used by the landlords in 
Darbhanga, Saharsa, Sasaram.° There was trouble in Muzaf- 
farpur, and the Congress decided to distribute pamphlets 
describing the recent tenancy legislation’! In Champaran six 
leaders of the Kisan Sabha were arrested on the charge of 
reaping the crops of the zamindars.? Two Congressmen 
were arrested in Bhagalpur in connection with the bakasht 
dispute in which the Santals were involved and 40 Santals 
were arrested, The involvement of the Santals was a marked 
feature in this area. 

What was revealed in the bakasht movement was the 
sweep of the tenants’ struggle. in which Congressmen, 
Communists, Socialists and workers of the Forward Bloc 
and Radical Democratic Party were all involved. Although 
the movement, which was faced with the fierce opposition 
of the zamindars, petered out in early 1948, there was con- 
siderable public pressure for the abolition of zamindari and 
the settlement of bakasht disputes. The Socialist-domi- 
nated BPKS pleaded for the withdrawal of criminal cases, 
disarming of the zamindars and the restoration of civil 
liberties to the Kisan Sabha workers. Meanwhile, the zamin- 
dars had been continuing their last-ditch battle against the 
Zamindari Abolition Bill, 1947, which, as amended and 
approved by the Governor-General on June 6, 1949, was 
published as the Bihar Abolition of Zamindari Act, 1948. 
This Act was challenged in the courts which issued injunc- 
tions restraining the State Government from implementing 
the scheme. The Act was repealed, and a new piece of 
legislation, called the Bihar Land Reforms Bill, 1949, was 
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introduced. Predictably, the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1950 
was challenged in the courts; in 1952 the Supreme Court 
finally upheld the validity of this Act which at last abolish- 
ed the interests of zamindars and intermediaries 4 Looking 
back one may say that the low-caste tenants were ranged 
against the high caste zamindars who virtually ruled Bihar 
in the colonial period and did not fail to exert influence 
on the Congress ministry. Events which followed indepen- 
dence made it clear that the zamindars could no longer 
rule the village. In the wake of the abolition of the zamin- 
dari system power passed into the hands of the new elite. 


The Warlis 


On 14 March 1947, Pethick-Lawrence wrote to Wavell ex- 
pressing concern about “communist activities amongst abori- 
ginals both in Bengal and Bombay.” Indeed, the com- 
munist-led Kisan Sabha brought new wind in the Hajong 
villages in Mymensingh and Warli villages in Maharashtra. 
As we have noted in an earlier section, the Hajongs were 
in the forefront of the tanka movement. During 1946-47 
the Warlis in Maharashtra organized a strike movement 
against the landlords and forest contractors, which achieved 
partial success. What is noteworthy is that the Warlis 
became organized in the Kisan Sabha that set up branches 
in the forest areas of Umbergaon and Dahanu taluks in 
Thana district. Radical ideas among the Warlis came from 
outside; the Kisan Sabha workers remained sunk in the 
Warli villages, organizing and leading the partial struggles 
of the tribal peasants. Although the Adivasi Seva Mandal 
had undertaken social work among the tribal peasants, there 
was hardly any movement directed against the landlords 
and forest contractors. With courage and patience the 
Kisan Sabha leaders sought to focus on the economic de- 
mands of the tribal peasants who readily turned to the 
Kisan Sabha as the hope of the future. 

The Warlis constituted the majority of the tribal peasants 
that lived in scattered villages in Umbergaon, Dahanu, Pal- 
ghar and Jawahar taluks of Thana district. As Morarjee 
Desai, the then Revenue Minister of Bombay, noted in 1939, 
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the lands passed from the tribal peasants into the hands 
of the moneylenders in lieu of trifling amounts: “some acres 
of land for five pounds of grain and in some cases at the 
rate of Rs. 5 per acre, or a rupee per acre or 8 as. per 
acre.”86 Most frequently the tribal peasants were resettled 
on the land as tenants, and had to pay half the produce 
as rent; they had to do the farm jobs on the landlord's 
land without wages. Some of the landlords owned grass- 
lands and worked as forest contractors employing the tribal 
peasants as labourers on paltry wages. Predictably, Vethi 
or forced labour was widespread. In the slack season the 
tribal peasants turned to the landlords for khawti or paddy 
loans for which they had to pay interest in kind ranging 
from 50 per cent to 200 per cent. As soon as the crop was 
harvested, they had to return the khawti. Veth bigar and 
khawti went hand in hand.” 

The landlords who came mostly from the Parsis, Iranis 
and Hindus lived in beautiful bungalows with orchards, 
flower gardens and a string of granaries. The bungalows 
were often double-storeyed and surrounded by a garden; 
the dining room was upstairs; a wide varandah led into a 
large sitting room. Maneckji Kochaiwalla, a Parsi landlord, 
built a farm house and a bungalow at Kochai; a hanging 
bridge was built to cross the stream during the monsoons,” 
Some of the landlords could be described as “gentlemen 
farmers” who lived in towns and occasionally came to the 
villages. The Warlis who were tied to their lands as tenants 
lived like serfs. In the forests the tribal peasants worked 
on wages. During the slack season it was common to find 
whole batches of tribal peasants waiting in the railway 
stations to be employed by the contractors. As they were 
drawn in the Kisan Sabha they launched a strike movement 
demanding better wages. 

The Maharashtra Kisan Sabha held its first Conference 
in 1945 at Titwalla village in Thana district in which a few 
Warlis were present. Godavari Parulekar, one of the archi- 
tects of the Warlis’ movement, describes how the Kisan 
Sabha went to the grassroots: 

"We visited many villages in Umbergaon taluk ... we held 
public and private meetings, big and small, sometimes stay- 
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ing overnight in a place.... In those days the landlord's men 
and local government officers were like kings in their 
domains. Their presence in our meeting disturbed the Warlis 
n. So I informed the Talathi that, as a government servant 
of the Revenue department he had no instructions from h.s 
office to attend our meeting... I also told the Bhaiyya that 
he had no right to be present in a private meeting ..., The 
Bhaiyya left with his cane, ... followed by the Talathi w ith 
lowered head ... the Warlis, who had so far remained 
dumb, broke into an excited bubble ....1 explained to the 
Warlis in simple words how the system of forced labour, 
Vethi and begar, was illegal .... The Warlis would not let 
me speak any further. One by one they got up and began 
talking bitterly about the many abuses they had been sub- 
jected to .... Our plates were large ‘palas’ leaves. On these 
was served coarse, red-grained rice accompanied by chut- 
ney made of red chillies...: We, the guests, were provided 
with flat logs of wood to sit on.... The Warlis ate after us... 
We set up charpoy outside our host's hut and sat there .... 
Once again people gathered around us with many ques- 
tions to ask ...”89 

The Kisan Sabha mobilized the Warlis against forced 
labour, They were asked not to cultivate the private land 
of the landlord without cash wages. In the face of the 
Warlis’ movement, the landlords gave in and the system of 
forced labour collapsed, In the autumn of 1945, as the 
season for cutting grass approached, the Kisan Sabha raised 
the demand of a minimum rate of Rs. 2-8 for cutting 500 
Ibs. of grass. Thousands of acres of land were under grass, 
and the landlords used to make a fortune in grass trade. 
As the Warlis in Umbergaon and Dahanu refused to cut 
grass, the landlords tried to disrupt the movement. They 
spread the rumour that goondas had been brought to break 
the meeting to be addressed by Godavari Parulekar. In fact, 
no such meeting had at all been planned by the Kisan 
Sabha. But thousands of Warlis assembled at Talawada. 
Meanwhile, armed police had arrived there; five peasants 
were killed in police firing on 10 October. Some of the lea- 
ders of the Kisan Sabha were arrested; the landlords tried 
to terrorize the peasants. Even so, the strike continued, and 
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the landlords, faced with a heavy loss, agreed to pay Rs. 2-8 
for cutting grass; some of the landlords paid even Rs, 3/- 
to ensure rapid cutting of grass.” 

In early 1946 the Kisan Sabha held a Conference of the 
Warlis of Dahanu and Umbergaon, which took the decision 
that the peasants would pay only one year's rent and refuse 
to pay any arrears of rent. In the face of the militant mood 
of the Warlis the landlords thought it wise to be satisfied 
with one year's rent. The Warlis’ movement reached its 
climax in autumn when the time of grass cutting came. 
Apart from the landlords who owned grass lands there were 
the forest contractors who operated in the forest areas, buy- 
ing coups in auction and employing tribal peasants on cash 
wages. The rural labourers cut down the trees, sorted them 
out according to quality and loaded them on bullock carts 
or trucks; the forest contractors and their foremen set up 
camps in the forest to supervise the work of the labourers. 
As the Kisan Sabha held a series of meetings in the villages, 
the tribal peasants became organized and raised the demand 
of Rs. 1.4 as. as daily wages for forest work and Rs. 2.8 for 
grass cutting. There could be no agreement between the 
contractors and labourers as the District Magistrate was in 
favour of fixing the daily wages for forest work at Re. 1/- 
and for grass cutting at Rs. 1.8. At this point the Kisan 
Sabha gave a call for a strike which apparently received 
spontaneous support of the Warlis who lived in jungles and 
were at the mercy of the landlords and contractors,” 

Warlis’ strike which began in October remained confined 
mostly to Umbergaon and Dahanu taluks, the strongholds 
of the Kisan Sabha. Apart from holding meetings, the tribal 
peasants passed messages to distant villages by sending a 
stick tied with toddy leaves; as soon as the stick arrived 
in a village, the tribal peasants stopped work in the forests, 
Even the tribal peasants plying bullock carts refused to 
work, so that the contractors could not transport wood 
from the forests to the towns. The Kisan Sabha office at 
Dahanu was beseiged by the crowd of tribal peasants who 
came from the forests for instructions; even small landlords 
who were ready to come to a compromise often visited the 
Dahanu office. This strike of the tribal labourers, the first 
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of its kind in Maharashtra, covered 200 villages and did not 
fail to attract public attention.” 

It seems that the Kisan Sabha was anxious to avoid a 
clash with the police. A meeting to observe the Martyrs’ Day 
was planned on 10 October 1946; the police duly arriyed 
at Talwada to find that the meeting had already been can- 
celled. When the police arrested 55 Warlis on charges of 
“theft”, the angry Warlis assembled at Dahanu to march 
to the jail; they were persuaded to return home. As the 
strike continued unabated for about a month and forest 
work came to a standstill, the Special Officer for tribal wel- 
fare thought it wise to arrange a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Timber Merchants’ Association and the Kisan 
Sabha; it was agreed that the labourers would receive 
Rs. 1.25 a day for forest work. The Kisan Sabha called off 
the strike on 11 November. 

The Congress Government, scared by the growth of the 
communists’ influence on the tribal peasants, chose to sup- 
press the movement. It seems that the Provincial Govern- 
ment, as Pethick-Lawrence noted, appeared to be “alive to 
the danger” of communist activities among the tribal pea- 
sants On 22 January 1947, the Free Press Journal report- 
ed that Morarji Desai “was not aware of any understanding 
that may have been arrived at between the Timber Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Kisan Sabha at the instance of 
the Prant Officer who, wittingly or unwittingly may have 
been a party to the agreement”. The Prant Officer was 
transferred; Shamrao Parulekar and Godavari Parulekar, 
the principal leaders of the movement, were externed from 
the Thana district. In fact, repression was in full swing in 
early 1947. Cases were filed against the Warlis; leaders of the 
Warlis were thrown in jail; police forces moved in the 
villages to maintain law and order. On 7 January 1947 there 
was police firing in Palghar taluk in which five tribals were 
killed. Faced with the repressive policy of the Government, 
the tribal peasants retreated in the jungles and tried to 
regroup their forces.” It seems that the hold of the Kisan 
Sabha on the Warlis was unimpaired; the Parulekars re- 
ceived warm welcome when they went to Dahanu after 
seven years, and thousands of Warlis came in.a procession 
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to attend the annual session of the AIKS held in Dahanu 
in 19559 

The militant movement of the Warlis died out, but it 
made a deep impact on the life in the villages. Parulekar 
tells us that Veth bigar, grass cutting and forest work at 
four and two annas a day, and physical torture ended in 
the Warli villages. With the coming of independence the 
Minimum Wages Act was passed, and the tenants’ rent was 
reduced. The memory of the Warlis’ struggle continued to 
colour the relations between the landlords and tenants, As 
time passed the landlords grew wise, changed their man- 
ners and addressed a tenant in these words: "Brother 
Naushya, good day to you”. Even forest contractors, Go- 
vernment officials, police constables greeted them politely.” 
What is remarkable is that the Warlis remained loyal to 
the Kisan Sabha over the years, although the Congress tried 
to woo the tribal peasants during the elections. The power 
of the old elite was challenged by the new leaders emerging 
from the ranks of the Warlis. 


Partial Struggles 


It is noteworthy that partial struggles flared up in other 
parts of India, notably United Provinces, Surma Valley, 
Punjab and Orissa. In these struggles, which were essen- 
tially tenants’ struggles, the peasants fought against eviction 
and demanded reduction of rent, while the common demand 
was abolition of the zamindari system, As the report of the 
AIKS points out, these struggles, covering a large area, 
were “unprecedented in intensity and sweep.” It seems that 
the Kisan Sabha was drawn in these struggles which were 
generally started by the peasants themselves. 

In U.P., tenants rose in struggle, almost spontaneously, 
against ejectment from Sir land and the struggle spread 
into Basti, Ballia, Azamgarh, Fatepur, Rae Barelli and Ali- 
garh. The tenants in Surma Valley fought against eviction 
and demanded tebhaga rights; the movement was intense 
in Udarbund where the bhagi and chukti-bhagi tenants 
refused to pay 50 per cent of the produce as rent unless 
the landlords bore half the expenses of cultivation, They 
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also raised the demand for the commutation of produce 
rent into cash rent. In Firozepur district in Punjab, ‘the 
tenants were fighting the tebhaga battle, demanding reduc- 
tion of produce rent. In Patiala state the tenants had been 
carrying on a sustained movement focussing on the batai 
system; two tenants were killed in police firing in 1937; in 
1946 they occupied 25,000 acres of land, refusing to pay 
anything to the landlords. In Orissa there was a spon- 
taneous movement of the tenants in Cuttack, Puri ond 
Ganjam districts; the tenants harvested the crop and raised 
the demand of two-thirds share of the crop. Tenant unrest 
was intense in Tanjore in Madras, where the peasants 
fought for occupancy right and reduction of rent to one- 
fourth of the gross produce. In Andhra the peasant move- 
ment was confined mainly to the zamindari area in Krishna 
district, where the tenants resisted eviction, demanding re- 
duction of rent; in Munagala, for instance, the tenants 
clashed with the landlord who tried to evict the tenants from 
inam and home farm lands. In north Malabar the tenants 
refused to carry the harvested crop into the granaries of 
the jenmis, while agreeing to hand over the entire produce 
to the government. Apparently, the rent-paying tenants in 
the zamindari areas were in a militant mood. What was 
manifested in these struggles was peasant discontent against 
the land system. It seems that the attitude of the peasants 
was becoming the focal point in the Indian situation. | 


Peasant Struggle In Telangana 


In the peasant movements in Bengal, Bihar, United Provinces 
and other regions, land to the tiller, though a popular 
slogan, seemed to be a remote ideal; the peasants did not — 
try to seize land. It was in Telangana region in modern 
Andhra Pradesh that the Kisan Sabha gave its blessing to — 
the expropriation of the landlords by a peasant revolution. 
All the evidence points to the emergence of the Kisan Sabha 
as a powerful force in the countryside in 1946-47. It seems 
that the circumstances were favourable for the rapid ad- | 
vance of the Kisan Sabha in this region. We shall briefly 
review the political and economie conditions in Hyderabad 4 
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which favoured the growth of a revolutionary movement 
against the Nizam's rule, 

Hyderabad, one of the largest native states, had three 
linguistic regions: Telangana, comprising nine districts of 
Telugu-speaking people; Marathawada, where the majority 
of the people spoke Marathi; and the three districts of 
Kannada-speaking people. Urdu was the language of the 
administration, and the Hindus who formed the majority 
of the population hardly found employment in superior 
government service. The Nizam had maintained a monar- 
chical system based mainly on the support of the feudal 
landlords. In the 1930s the Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen grew up 
as a communal organization which proclaimed its vow to 
"fight to the last to maintain the supremacy of the Muslim 
power in the Deccan.” In 1930- the Andhra Mahasabha 
was formed which gradually developed as the political plat- 
form of the rising middle class; one of the prominent 
leaders of the Mahasabha was M.. Hanumantha Rao. Ravi 
Narayan Reddi and Badam Yella Reddy, who came from 
opulent landlord families, took a prominent part in deve- 
loping the, Mahasabha as a radical organization; these 
leaders along with the progressive elements joined the 
communist movement in 1940-42. At the eleventh session 
of the Mahasabha held at Bhongir in 1944, the Mahasabha 
virtually passed’ under the control of the radical elements. 
Ravi Narayan Reddy writes that the Bhongir conference 
“demoralized the rightists” and created a great deal of 
enthusiasm among the youth.!© Indeed, the Mahasabha 
played a crucial role in shaping the democratic movement 
in Hyderabad. In 1938 the State Congress, in which Govinda 
Rao Nanal and Ramananda Tirth were active, launched a 
satyagraha when the Nizam banned the singing of Bande- 
mataram. It seems that the State Congress came to the fore 
in Hyderabad, politics in 1947.7"! 

Chester Bowles relates the peasant uprising in Telangana 
to the land system: “.... There is. no doubt that Telangana 
was a tempting target.... His (the Nizam’s) crown lands 
and those of his aristocracy, the amirs of Paigh, the rajas 
of Samasthans, the jagirdars, zamindars and ' deshmukhs, 
accounted for one-third of his vast dominions on which 
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more than two million poverty-stricken peasants struggled 
to earn their living.”02 The Nizam’s lands, Sarf-e-khas, 
covered about 8109 square miles; the Nizam created the 
jagirdars whose lands were scattered in 6500 villages. Al- 
though 60 per cent of the land was under diwani tenures, 
there grew up different categories of landlords who gene- 
rally turned the land over to share cropping. The deshmukh, 
for instance, who was the village revenue official, managed 
to acquire considerable landed property. The landlords 
included the Hindus, some of whom owned more than 5,000 
acres of land. The concentration of land in the hands of 
a few landlords was more marked in Nalgonda, Warangal 
and Mahbubnagar districts than in other areas.!% 

There was the Vethi system which was pervasive in 
Telangana. It was a kind of forced labour imposed - on 
harijan families; they were employed by the landlords for 
domestic work and also for agricultural operations. There 
were the baghelas who, like the Tanjore Pannaiyals, re- 
mained tied to their masters for failure to repay debts. In 
1936 the government tried to curb baghela serfdom, but 
this legislation proved to be ineffective. Sundarayya writes 
that the Vethi system “ruined man’s self-respect”, and the 
movement for its abolition rapidly caught on.!% 

With the rise of the Reddis and Kammas the influence 
of the Brahmins as a landowning caste declined, although 
they continued to be powerful in political life. The Komatis 
were the principal traders and shopkeepers, while the Mar- 
waris had emerged as the rural moneylenders. The tenants, 
share-croppers and agricultural labourers were drawn most- 
ly from the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. Between 
1910 and 1940 there was considerable land transfer; the 
land of tribal peasants passed into the hands of non-agricul- 
turists, represented mostly by the Brahmins, Marwaris, 
Komatis and Muslims.' As we shall see, the Kisan Sabha 
received considerable support from the tribal peasants who 
lost their land to the moneylenders and revenue officials 
and were exploited by the forest contractors. In fact, the 
Kisan Sabha, championing the interests of tenants and agri- 
cultural labourers, extended its influence in the country- 
side from 1946 onwards, Meanwhile, the depression of the 
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1930s had severely hit the agrarian economy. With. the 
development of irrigation, the cultivation of commercial 
crops, such as groundnut, tobacco and castor, had made 
considerable advance, particularly from 1925 onwards, As 
prices slumped during the depression, all categories of 
peasants including the rich peasants were affected. It was 
during this period that the moneylenders and traders im- 
proved their position. Although prices recovered between 
1936 and 1940, they did not reach the level of 1922. There 
was surely a downward trend in the income of the market- 
oriented rich peasant. In 1946 peasant discontent mounted 
as the government, faced with the food crisis, introduced 
rationing and sought to procure foodgrains through a com- 
pulsory levy. While the rich peasants were particularly 
affected by the levy system, the landlords often evaded the 
levy, withheld foodgrains from the market and made a 
fortune in trade.!0 : 
The question may be asked whether capitalist relations 
were developing in Hyderabad's agriculture. Barry Pavier 
writes that a certain section of the jagirdars and deshmukhs 
had become involved in “the progressive capitalist agricul- 
tural sector,” while the precapitalist sector did not die out. 
He attaches considerable importance to the extension of 
commercial agriculture; Hyderabad had 54 per cent of the 
Indian acreage under castor and 16 per cent of the acreage 
under groundnut. The price of castor had trebled between 
1939 and 1944; irrigation canals had been built, Sugarcane 
was grown on the irrigated area; the Nizam Sugar Factory 
was founded in 1937. In 1945 the government produced a 
development plan which was designed to develop agricul- 
ture through irrigation works and the introduction of 
pumpsets and improved seeds.!% Pavier hardly tells us any- 
thing about production conditions in Hyderabad. There was 
surely the growth of commercial agriculture which, how- 
ever, received a setback during the depression, .The ques- 
tion is whether the deshmukhs, who were also moneylen- 
ders, showed any tendency to embark upon capitalist farm- 
ing and adapt to new technique. It seems that they clung 
to the feudal mode of production. The Nizam's govern- 
ment was certainly not particularly liberal in extending 
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credit to the rich peasants; and the development plan to 
which Pavier seems to attach much importance remained 
on paper. What needs to be noted is that the rich peasants 
had no reason to remain a contented category during the 
years of the depression; their interests were affected in 
1946 when the levy system was introduced. This is an im- 
portant point to remember in order to comprehend the role 
of the rich peasant in the peasant uprising in Telangana. 

In 1945-46 the peasant movement in Telangana took the 
form of partial struggles against vetti and illegal exactions 
by the landlords. In the summer of 1946, Visnur Rama- 
chandra Reddy, a rich landowner of Jangaon taluka, tried 
to evict Ailamma, a washer-woman, and take away the 
crop from the field. The peasants resisted the landlords’ 
lathials. On 4 July the peasants held a demonstration near 
the landlord's house; as the landlords’ men fired on the 
peasants, Doddi Komarayya, a kisan sabha worker, was 
killed, and a few peasants including Doddi’s elder brother 
were injured.! It seems that the movement against evic- 
tion, vetti and foodgrains levy received popular support, 
and clashes between the peasants and the police occurred 
in a few villages between October and November; peasants 
marched from one village to another, defied the arrest war- 
rants and collected in large numbers whenever an alarm 
was sounded by the beating of drums. In November the 
Nizam’s government banned the Communist Party. By the 
winter of 1946, the movement had spread to about 400 
villages in Nalgonda and Warangal districts.!° Apparently, 
the peasant movement was confined to a small area, In 
Bengal the tebhaga movement covered a much larger area. 
In the winter of 1946, lakhs of bargadars had carried the 
entire crop from the field to their khamar in nineteen dis- 
tricts of Bengal. 

There was a new shift in the situation when the Nizam, 
who consistently befriended the British, refused to join 
the Indian Union after Independence. Meanwhile, the ban 
on the State Congress had been lifted; it had become active 
in Hyderabad’s politics and started an agitation demanding 
Hyderabad’s merger in the Indian Union, On 7 August 
1947, the national flag was hoisted all over Hyderabad. 
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After Independence the State Congress launched a civil 
disobedience movement in which the Andhra Mahasabha 
and the communist-dominated Kisan Sabha took a promi- 
nent part. The Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen with its organization 
called the Razakars fought for “Azad Hyderabad”; the 
Razakars led by Kasim Rizvi raided the villages. The civil 
disobedience movement made considerable headway as the 
State Congress and the Kisan Sabha worked together, boy- 
cotting toddy shops, burning check posts on the borders 
and resisting the Razakars."° An official report reads : 

“Communist and Congress flags were hoisted together; 
violence, arson and murder increased; grain was looted or 
destroyed; attempts were made to prevent the collection of 
taxes by force and by promises that, with the advent of 
the Congress and the Communists to power, taxation would 
cease and land be handed over to the peasants; those who 
refused to join were threatened with death.” 1 

As other princely states joined the Indian Union, the 
government chose to hold talks with the Nizam and signed 
a standstill agreement with him which created much dis- 
content among the urban middle class, particularly because 
the atrocities of the Razakars in rural areas had become 
widely known. At this point the Kisan Sabha embarked up- 
on a peasant revolution. The lands of “big landlords” were 
seized and distributed among poor peasants; foodgrains 
stocked by the landlords and merchants were distributed 
among the rural poor; account books of the moneylenders 
were burnt. The Kisan Sabha formed guerrilla squads. Since 
there was no arms act in Hyderabad, arms were easily 
procured from the shops. The volunteer squads, which were 
mainly based on the peasants, also included the students 
some of whom emerged as “local and area leaders of both 
the mass organization and of the guerrilla organization.” H2 
As Sundarayya writes: “The whole national sentiment was 
in favour of this movement ... the whole Hindu population 
wanted the Muslim feudal Nawab's rule to go;... the grow- 
ing bourgeoisie, the capitalist landlord and the rich peasan- 
try also wanted Nizam’s autocracy and its feudal set-up to 
go... A progressive section of the Muslims also joined the 
movement.” 13 
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Sundarayya tells us that the movement had an agrarian 
programme that included refusal to deliver the grain levies, 
reduction of rent, non-payment of rent to “the bigger land- 
lords,” occupation of the waste lands of the government 
and of “the big landlords,” seizure and distribution of the 
grain stocks of “the hated landlords.” After a few months 
a radical programme was adopted. The surplus lands of 
the landlords were seized and distributed among the poor 
peasants; the ceiling started with 500 acres and was later 
reduced to 100 acres dry and 10 acres wet land. “4 Ap- 
parently, the movement was directed against the big land- 
lords, and the rich peasant was considered to be an ally. 
Probably the ceiling which was originally fixed at 500 acres 
was lowered as the pressure of the poor peasants was felt. 
Since the ceiling was later fixed at 10 acres of wet land, 
the rich peasants knew that their own possessions would 
not suffer in the outbreak of the peasant struggle. In view 
of the backwardness of technical development in the coun- 
tryside, the rich peasant was likely to play a crucial role 
in deyeloping agriculture. It seems that the Kisan Sabha 
felt that the alliance with the rich peasant should continue; 
the rich peasant could be neutralized by measures of ideo- 
logical persuasion, and not by measures of repression, But 
the question is how could the Kisan Sabha satisfy the 
cravings of the numerous landless peasants who were being 
drawn in the movement. The accounts of Sundarayya and 
Ravi Narayan Reddy hardly throw any light on the“ rela- 
tion existing between the Kisan Sabha and the landless 
labourers during this phase of the peasant -struggle. 

During this period the Kisan Sabha was apparently pre- 
occupied with organizing armed resistance against the 
attacks of the Razakars who poured in the villages in large 
numbers and carried on arson, murder and rape. In fact, 
many villages were looted and burnt by them. While the 
State Congress withdrew their camps in the villages and 
set up camps on the borders, the squads of the communist- 
dominated Kisan Sabha continued to function within the 
state. There were numerous clashes between the Razakars 
and the armed peasants. It appears from Sundarayya’s 
account of the martyrs (between 1947 and 13 September 
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1948 that Renigunta Rami Reddy was “a progressive land- 
lord,”"Gopal Reddy a poor peasant, P. Venkata Reddy a 
college student, G. Narayan Reddy a headmaster of a middle 
school, Madhava Reddy a small landlord, Erra Satyam a 
rich peasant; only one martyr was an agricultural labour- 
er, ™° The local leaders were apparently drawn from all 
categories of peasants. It seems that the Kisan Sabha tried 
to maintain the unity of the entire peasantry. The armed 
struggle against the Nizam’s rule was in full swing. Village 
squads with about 10,000 members, and guerrilla squads 
with more than 2000 members had been formed. In about 
4000 villages a parallel administration was established, and 
the peasant struggle had spread to Nalgonda, Warangal, 
Karimnar and Khammam. 38 As the peasant revolution 
was maturing the united front between the Congress and 
the Communists came under severe strain. By January 
1948, Ramananda Tirth chose to withdraw from the armed 
struggle; the Congress was probably scared by the sweep 
of the peasant revolution!" 

The events in Telangana brought to the fore the impor- 
tance of the peasant revolution. From 1947 onwards the 
working class, which was weakly developed in Hyderabad, 
hardly organized any solidarity action; in the city of 
Hyderabad there was no hartal or demonstration in sup- 
port of the peasant struggle. Even the students, on whom 
the major political parties invariably relied in times of 
struggles, remained quiet. The Communist-dominated AITUC 
did not mobilize the workers in solidarity action in the 
major cities.8 Even so, the peasant struggle became in- 
creasingly radical from 1947 onwards. 

The events in Telangana showed that revolution could 
not be successful in India without peasant support. It was 
not fortuitous that the peasant acquired new importance 
and prominence in the calculations of the Communist 
Party. As we shall see, the Telangana struggle figured pro- 
minently in the deliberations of the Party at its second 
Congress. What was forgotten in the turmoil of the peasant 
revolution in Telangana was the potential danger of its 
isolation from the nationalist current which was sweeping 
the country with the coming of independence. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


ot Kira 


THE PATH OF INSURRECTION 


The All India Kisan Sabha at the tenth session, held in the 
summer of 1947, noted the sweep and the militancy, of the 
peasant struggles and adopted the following resolution on 
agrarian policy: 

“Landlordism in all its various forms, such as, jagirdari, 
zamindari, malguzari, talukdari, khoti, inamdari, jenmi and 
biswedari as well as absentee landlordism under the ryot- 
wari system has reached a stage when it can no longer be 
tolerated except at the peril of national economy.... With 
the abolition of landlordism all agricultural land must in 
the first instance be declared the property of the State 
and then given in permanent ownership to actual cul- 
tivators of the soil. All agricultural labourers. must have 
a living minimum wage. All other tillers of the soil must 
get proprietary rights in it under their direct cultivation 
and cultivable waste land must be distributed among the 
poor peasants and agricultural labourers. Subletting of land 
in any form should be prohibited. ... Actual cultivator shall 
be given permanent ownership while landowners are given 
the option of retaining a specified maximum holding for 
self-cultivation in order that maximum mobilization of the 
kisans and their maximum unity may be achieved to bring 
about a radical change in the land system.” 

When the AIKS adopted its charter of demands in 1936, 
the bourgeois revolution in India still lay in store for the 
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future, and its agrarian programme was moderate. The pea- 
sant struggles in 1946-47 showed that the Indian peasant 
was open toa more radical appeal than was contained in 
its cautious agrarian policy. In Telangana a peasant revo- 
lution was maturing. What was envisaged in the agrarian 
policy adopted in 1947 was a radical change in the 
land system. Even so, the Kisan Sabha sought to main- 
tain the alliance with the rich peasant so that “maximum 
unity” of the peasants could be achieved. Meanwhile, com- 
munal riots swept the country, the democratic movement 
could do very little to stem the riots. With the coming of 
independence in August 1947, the peasant movement in the 
country as a whole seemed to be quiescent, except in 
Telangana and Bihar. In the autumn of 1947, the tebhaga 
movement was in abeyance in Bengal; the second wave of 
bakasht movement in Bihar petered out in early 1948. In 
Punjab and Bengal thousands of families in towns and vil- 
lages had been uprooted and were in search of new homes, 
On 30 January 1948, Gandhi, who had been campaigning 
against communal killings, was assassinated in Delhi, The 
Communist Party of India, which adopted a new political 
line at the second congress held in Calcutta from 28 Feb- 
ruary to 6 March 1948, came to the conclusion that India 
was in the throes of a revolution and chose to embark upon 
the path of insurrection; the basic assumption was that the 
Indian Government, based on the collaborationist bour- 
geoisie, would link itself with “the Anglo-American bloc of 
imperialist powers—a bloc which seeks to crush all demo- 
cratic revolutions and to create satellite states”. India could 
by-pass the stage of bourgeois revolution and reach socia- 
lism via armed revolution? In the winter of 1948, the Party 
adopted a document on the agrarian question in India, 
which was designed to guide the communists working 
in the Kisan Sabha. We shall refer briefly to the main 
formulations of this remarkable document in order to 
comprehend the direction of the peasant movement dur- 
ing 1948-50. As we shall see, the communists, instead 
of launching partial struggles, tried to organize peasant 
revolution, which was to be a part of the people's 
democratic revolution. 
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Agrarian Question 


In the document on the agrarian question in India, it was 
held that the Kisan Sabha was based on the middle peasant 
and voiced his doubts and vacillations, but neglected the 
poor peasant and “kept the agricultural workers at an arm’s 
length.” What was an arresting fact was the rise of the 
agricultural labourers indicating the growth of commodity 
production. There had been the rise of “a capitalist market, 
the rise of commodity production.” Over the years there 
was the concentration of land in the hands of a few land- 
owners; although the expropriated peasants were often re- 
settled on the land as tenants, this phenomenon could not 
be described as “a throw-back to feudalism”. What was 4 
new feature was the penetration of capital into agriculture, 
with the result that the moneylenders, representing usurious 
capital, came to the forefront. The rich peasant, who pro- 
duced a surplus for the market, benefited from the price 
rise during the Second World War and improved his posi- 
tion. The rise of the rich peasant “is thus a capitalist pheno- 
menon, the rise of capitalist relations in agriculture.” There 
Hag been a great deal of land transfer, which pointed to 
the power of money” and the break up of natural eco- 

nomy. Feudal relations, while they were disintegrating, COn- 
tinued “to exist and oppress the majority of the people;” 
in the zamindari areas “all kinds of feudal levies, like batai, 
share-cropping and other forms of excessive rent” continued 
as before. The tenacity of feudal relations arose from the 
fact that India’s industrialization remained sluggish in the 
colonial period. In spite of the growth of proletarianisation, 
there came into existence “various shades of proletarian 
and semiproletarian elements, some of which work now as 
wage labourers, now as feudal tenants.” This fact “makes 
the fight against landlordism a common and real fight.” It 
ri ed ht hapa stem erp ank i 
abal Sedih dna sia s0, capitalism in agriculture would 
Fama Il greater rapidity as.time passed. Hence 
uggle against feudal relations becomes linked with 
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The tactical line was worked out on the basis of this 
analysis of the agrarian question. It is noteworthy. that the 
zamindari and jagirdari abolition acts had not. yet been 
passed; the eviction of tenants in the zamindari areas con- 
tinued unabated. Except in Punjab the rich peasants had 
not adapted to new technique. Irrigation had developed 
mostly in Punjab, Madras and western Uttar Pradesh, As 
the Rural Credit Survey Report (1954) showed, the problem 
of credit was acute for all categories of peasants; the gov- 
ernment and the commercial banks supplied only 6 per cent 
of the total borrowings of the peasants who had to rely 
mainly on the moneylenders for credit. In fact, usury that 
continued to play an important role in agrarian economy 
helped to perpetuate pre-capitalist relations. In the country 
as a whole the rich peasant clung to the old mode of pro- 
duction. It was not fortuitous that foodgrain yield per acre 
declined from’ 1900 onwards, although acreage expansion 
continued between the two world wars. It seems that the 
rich peasant was not a prosperous and contented category 
in 1948. The rich peasant clamoured for remunerative pTi- 
ces for cash crops; he needed credit to improve farming. 
Since ‘irrigation remained undeveloped in most of the 
regions, he found it difficult to raise per acre yield of food- 
grains and cash crops.* 

The Andhra communists, therefore, argued that the rich 
peasants could be “neutralized” and that the middle peasant 
could be “a firm ally in the revolution”, which was in “the 
new democratic stage.” In the tactical line adopted by the 
Party in the winter of 1948, the Andhra line was criticized 
and the rich peasant was described as the “main exploiter 
of the labourers”; the struggle of the agricultural labourers 
had to be waged against the rich peasants. Neutralization of 
the rich peasants was no longer possible. Even the middle 
peasant was not a firm ally; he was “a yacillating ally.” 
Since capitalist relations in Indian agriculture had already 
developed in 1948, the peasant movement, to be effective, 
would have to rely mainly on the agricultural labourers and 
the poor peasants.° As we shall see, the tactical line hardly 
corresponded to the realities of the Indian situation and was 
rejected in 1951. The debate on the growth of capitalism 
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in agriculture continued for years within the party. Mean- 
while, the agricultural labourers, a rising class in most of 
the regions, remained unorganized. 


Peasant Revolution in Telangana 


As we have already noted, there was a peasant revolution 
in Telangana in early 1948. Gram Raj Committees had been 
formed, which included “men, women and leaders of vil- 
lage squads.” These Committees tried to cope with the prob- 
lems of village administration. It seems that agricultural 
labourers were organized, and their daily wages increased; 
the monthly wages of farm servants, paid in kind, also 
increased. The agricultural labourers often held demonstra- 
tions and resorted to strikes to force the rich peasants and 
landlords to increase their wages. Loans which the peasants 
owed to the landlords, deshmukhs and moneylenders were 
written off; poor peasants were often provided with cattle 
and agricultural implements. It was decided to implement 
a programme of digging irrigation canals. It is significant 
that women were elected to the Gram Raj Committees. 
Meanwhile, the fight against the Razakars had been conti- 
nuing; the village squads were hardly equipped with modern 
arms; the members of these squads had no military train- 
ing either.’ Predictably, they suffered reverses in. the fight 
against the Razakars and could survive mainly because the 
rural masses were still behind them. 

A new chapter opened as the Indian army under General 
J. N. Chaudhuri moved to Hyderabad on 13 September 
1948. It soon became clear that the Indian army’s interven- 
tion was designed not only to overthrow the Nizam’s rule 
but also to crush the communist-led peasant revolution. At 
this point the ‘leadership was faced with a grave dilemma. 
The question was whether they could continue the armed 
struggle in the new situation. If the struggle was withdrawn 
the village squads would be thrown to the wolves. Ravi 
Narayan Reddy, Ella Reddy and a large section of local 
leaders were in favour of withdrawal of armed struggle. It 
was finally decided that the armed struggle would continue 
in order to defend the gains of the peasant. revolution. 
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When: this decision was taken, Ravi Narayan Reddy and 
Ella Reddy tried to implement it. The local leaders of 
Suryapet, Khammam and Manukota seemed to be firm 
in their decision to continue the armed struggle It is 
not clear whether the leaders tried to organize partial strug- 
gles in other ‘areas to extend the base of the Kisan Sabha. 
Since its inception, the peasant struggle was confined mainly 
to Nalgonda and Warangal. | 

With the intervention of the Indian army the Nizam's 
resistance rapidly collapsed. The village squads boldly at- 
tacked Razakars’ camps and. collected a large quantity of 
arms; the landlords’ gadis and mansions were attacked; 
foodgrains were seized and distributed among the peasants. 
As thousands of peasants assembled in Manukota town to 
disarm the Razakars and deshmukhs, the Indian army in- 
tervened and dispersed the crowd. On 15 September 
crowd of peasants, raided Dornakar railway station, seized 
10,000 bags of paddy and distributed it among the peasants.” 
Most of these raids took, place in Nalgonda and Warangal 
districts, while the, Indian army received warm welcome in 
towns and villages. There was jubilation among all sections 
of the Hindu population in Hyderabad as the despotic rule 
of. the Nizam at last crumbled. At this point the State Con- 
gress became particularly active in Hyderabad’s politics. 
Sundarayya writes that Congress offices were set up in the 
villages; and “Congress volunteers acted as the special in- 
telligence branch of the military.” The deshmukhs who had 
taken shelter in the towns thought it wise to return to the 
villages. It was not until 1949 that the Jagir Abolition Regu- 
lation was issued and an Agrarian Enquiry Committee was 
appointed to recommend agrarian reforms. , 

Meanwhile, the armed struggle against the military ad- 
ministration set up by J.N. Chaudhuri had begun. Repres- 
sion was ruthless. Military camps were set up in the villages; 
about 50,000 peasants were arrested and detained in the 
camps; and the, village squads, found it increasingly diffi. 
cult to continue the resistance against the Indian army. 
Ravi. Narayan. Reddy, one of the architects of the peasant 
movement: in Telangana, yividly describes the situation 
prevailing in the winter of 1948: 
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“The party was in a state of disarray as a result of these 
large-scale arrests. Thousands of comrades were either ar- 
rested or they resigned from the party, unable to withstand 
cruel torture. ... With a membership of thousands the party 
strength dwindled to hundreds by the end of 1948. Fifty 
to hundred members were left in each taluk. They were 
not able to face the army in the plains and as such it 
became essential to move into forest areas for self-defence.”'” 

The Telangana struggle stemmed from a popular discon- 
tent against the Nizam’s rule; it now became a partisan 
war based mainly on the support of the tribal peasants. It 
seems that most of the village squads moved into the forests 
on the Godavari river, Apparently, the Gram Raj Commit- 
“tees ceased to function. As C. R. Rao writes: “Many regional 
party committees of the plains even moved to the border 
province. This was done for sheer survival in the middle 
of 1949.” 11 What is remarkable is that hundreds of devoted 
workers of the village squads lived in the forests, mobilizing 
the tribal peasants in the partisan war. At this point the 
village squads relied mainly on the poor peasants and the 
agricultural labourers. Rao tells us that the squads had 
to win the confidence of the tribal peasants who found out 
that “the merchants, landlords, contractors and government 
officials stopped coming to the tribal villages.”?2 It seems 
that the squads received considerable support from the 
Koyas who were drawn in partial struggles against forest 
officials and landlords. The Koyas, for instance, refused to 
pay taxes to the forest officials and rent to the landlords; 
they were asked to seize the land which had been grabbed 
by the landlords and contractors by force or fraud. The 
Koyas put forward new demands, such as, cancellation of 
old debts to moneylenders, abolition of Vetti (forced labour), 
remunerative prices for honey and tamarind, increase in 
the wages for cutting wood.!? It seems that the squads tried 
to build up a movement of the tribal peasants, which could 
not make much headway in the face of the repression of 
the Indian army. 

It became increasingly difficult for the guerrilla squads to 
live in the forests. Sundarayya describes the life of these 
squads in the forests: 
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"The tribal areas produce very little foodgrains, The 
tribal people live most of the year on grass seeds, forest 
fruits and nuts, wild roots, ... Our squads and organizers 
lived on these meagre foodstuff.... With the tightening of 
the police and military cordon and repeated raids... it be- 
came more and more difficult to feed and sustain the sguads 
... the squads were reduced to extremes ... they decided to 
raid and drive the cattle of some of the hated landlords 
into the forest, kill them and live on them. They dried the 
beef with plenty of salt, and each guerrilla was given a 
limited portion of this dried salted beef.... In deep forest 


they used to erect huts ... during rains which were quite 
heavy ... they used to put their coarse village kambal on 
hanging branches. . . . During the winter months ... bonfires 


could not be lighted for fear of attracting the enemy --- 
malarial fever was the worst scourge our squads used to 
suffer from .... With no nourishing food, medicines alone 
did not help them to recover.” 4 

From the end of 1949, the government set up military 
and police camps in the forest, adopted the Briggs plan to 
crush the guerrillas, burnt tribal hamlets and threw the tri- 
bal peasants into concentration camps. Some of the sguads 
had to move into new forests of Adilabad district, some 
crossed the Godavari river and took shelter in the forests of 
Bastar. As local defence squads were formed in the villages 
of Telangana to help the police to find out the communists, 
it became difficult for the partisans in the forests to main- 
tain contact with the squads in Telangana. Even. s0, the 
partisan war was in full swing in 1949-50. About 4000 com- 
munists and peasant cadres were killed. Many landlords 
were also killed. Munshi writes that the communists “bru- 
tally murdered 2000 persons.”'$ Sundarayya, who gives the 
list of 32 landlords killed in Manukota, Khammam, Huzur- 
nagar and Bhongir areas, writes that five hundred land- 
lords and their agents were killed by July 1949.!6 It seems 
that some of the landlords were actually killed during the 
liberation movement between 15 August 1946 and 13 Sep- 
tember 1948. Probably individual terrorism came to the fore 
when the peasant revolution receded. In 1948 it had the 
support of the entire peasantry; by 1950 the partisan war 
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was based mainly on the tribal peasants, The Telangana 
struggle was caught in a blind alley and withdrawn in 
October 1951. As Sundarayya writes: "... in the very bas- 
tions of the Telangana movement, Nalgonda, Khammam, 
Warangal districts, ... the mass participation had become 
less and less.... Party and Andhra Mahasabha organizers, 
guerrilla squads, all were forced to leave that area and 
retreat to the distant forest areas ... in the initial stages 
the masses had responded, as in the Koya tribal belt, or 
near the Mahbubnagar forest region, and more spectacularly 
in Karimnagar district. But when the Government sent 
its military and police and established camps, this first 
spontaneous mass response subsided .... Squad actions were 
being directed more and more against individual enemy 
agents and individual landlords.... We should have rea- 
lized that the Telangana armed struggle which had deve- 
loped and was being waged as a liberation struggle against 
the Nizam, was no more a liberation struggle when the 
Indian army intervened and Hyderabad became a part of 
the Indian state.”!7 r 

The leaders and organizers of the village squads, who 
were killed in the Telangana struggle, included landlords, 
rich and middle peasants, tribal peasants, and agricultural 
labourers. Machha Vecrayya, Srinivasa Rao, Rami Reddy, 
Anireddi Rami Reddy came from landlord families and 
emerged as local leaders; Pasam Rami Reddy, Sitarama 
Rao, Gajjala Reddy, Ranga Reddy, Balayya, Ramchandra 
Reddy, Vediri Reddy, Kondal Reddy were rich peasants, 
some of whom worked in Andhra Mahasabha. It appears 
from Sundarayya’s list of 80 martyrs that the agricultural 
labourers formed the single largest group; the agricultural 
labourers often came from the Koyas. Samuel, the com- 
mander of a guerrilla squad, was born in a working class 
family and joined the Struggle in 1947; Rangachari, a young 
artist, was an activist in the trade unions. Uttarayya and 
Komarayya worked as clerks under the landlords. Venkata- 
narayya was a handloom weaver. Padma Reddy, a_ village 
patel, resigned his post, joined the Andhra Mahasabha and 
was killed in June 1949. Tirumala Reddy came to com- 
munism via the student movement, Seetaramayya, who 
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came from a middle peasant family, left school in 1947 
and worked as a political leader and squad commander; 
Pullayya, also a middle peasant, had joined the Andhra 
Mahasabha in Jangaon taluka.'* It is noteworthy that the 
Andhra Mahasabha achieved considerable success in wooing 
peasant support; the rich and middle peasants were, there- 
fore, drawn in the Telangana movement. The social com- 
position of the thousands of peasants who were killed or 
thrown in jail is not known. As the story has been told 
by Sundarayya, poor peasants and agricultural labourers 
played the leading role in the peasant struggle. What needs 
to be specially noted is that the leaders and the organizers 
of the village squads often came from rich and middle 
peasants. 

Dhanagare tells us that the rich peasants, who hardly 
played a revolutionary role, deserted the revolution after 
the police action; the middle peasants did not constitute an 
important social category in Telangana; the. resistance 
movement was throughout sustained by the poor peasants 
and agricultural labourers. The weakness of the moyement 
lay in the fact that it could not establish links with the 
urban middle class and the working class! In a recent 
study Pavier writes that the village committees rapidly col- 
lapsed in the face of repression; the question of state power 
was not raised when the movement reached its climax. 
Pavier blames the Communist leadership for relying on 
multi-class alliance: “The overriding experience of Telan- 
gana which has been resolutely ignored by commentators 
has been the insanity of relying on multi-class alliances. 
Not an alliance of workers, peasants and artisans, but an 
alliance which revolves around an alliance with the rich 
peasants and the bourgeoisie. The CPI in Telangana was 
wedded to that throughout the movement and all of its suc- 
cessors remain devoted to it to this day. It is the argument of 
this study that it was a disaster then as is doubly so today.””? 

There is a tendency among some of the sociologists and 
economists to describe the Indian rich peasant as reactio- 
nary. All the evidence, however, points to the fact that the 
rich peasant played a positive role in the Telangana strug- 
gle; the rich peasant as well as the middle peasant formed 
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the social base of the Andhra Mahasabha that played a 
crucial role in peasant mobilization and in unleashing the 
peasant struggle in Telangana from 1945 onwards. What 
needs to be noted is that the jagirdari system had not yet 
been abolished; capitalist relations in agriculture were in 
an embryo; landlords were in a dominant position in rural 
economy; the Nizam’s rule created revulsion among the 
rich peasants as well. Multi-class alliance to which the 
Andhra leaders clung despite the prodding of the Com- 
munist leadership helped the village squads to draw sup- 
port from the entire peasantry. While relying on multi-class 
alliance the leadership in Telangana movement did not fail 
to organize the agricultural labourers who held meetings 
and demonstrations demanding better wages and better 
living conditions. One of the most significant features of the 
Telangana movement was the mobilization of the agricul- 
tural labourers; they came to the forefront as the rich 
peasants began to waver. It would be fatuous to forget 
that the situation had changed with the merger of Hydera- 
bad in the Indian Union. Nationalism was sweeping the 
country. The urban middle class and the working class 
were not in a mood to rise in struggles. Judged in this 
light the partisan war was foredoomed to failure. Inevitably, 
it was caught in the blind alley of individual terrorism. 

In the general elections of 1951-52, the communists who 
organized the People’s Democratic Front won a majority of 
seats in Nalgonda and Warangal districts. In the spring of 
1951, Vinoba Bhave launched the bhoodan movement. 
Jagirdari was abolished. The landlords who successfully 
evaded the ceiling often embarked upon capitalist farming. 
With the extension of irrigation there was the growth of 
capitalist farmers who relied on wage-labour, Capitalism, 
which remained, as always linked with merchant and money- 
lending capital, was advancing in agriculture. The CPM 
continued to be a strong force in 300 villages in Telangana, 
while the CPI had considerable influence in a few talukas.”! 


i 


South India 


As we have noted in an earlier section, the communists 
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chose to embark on an insurrectionary path, As in Telan- 
gana, so in Andhra, Tanjore, Malabar, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bengal they tried to usher in a peasant revolu- 
tion. To the story of these struggles we now turn, As we 
shall see, these struggles lacked spontaneous support of the 
rural poor and rapidly collapsed. Nevertheless, the agrarian 
problem came to the forefront in the wake of these strug- 
gles, and tenancy legislation received special attention, 
In Andhra the Kisan Sabha emerged as a powerful force 
in the 1940s, What is remarkable is that the Kisan Sabha, 
based on the ryots, thought it wise to turn to the agricul- 
tural labourers who were organized in a separate associa- 
tion. Harrison's contention that the strength of the Kisan 
Sabha could be related to the support of the Reddis and 
Kammas seems to be simplistic.?? The fact is that the Kisan 
Sabha organized a series of partial struggles of peasants and 
agricultural labourers which heralded the growth of its 
independent power in the countryside. It is true that the 
leaders at the district and village levels were predominantly 
of rich and middle peasant stock. Yet the fact remains that 
these leaders remained sunk among the peasants; they re- 
lied on the Adi-Andhras and built up a movement of the 
agricultural labourers that formed a large proportion of 
the rural population in Krishna, West Godavari, East Goda- 
vari and Guntur districts. In fact, the support of the agri- 
cultural labourers stood the Kisan Sabha in good stead. 
On 31 January 1948, the Madras Government arrested 
a few communists following the sporadic clashes between 
the communists 2nd the RSS after Gandhi's assassination; 
in the rural areas Congress Seva Dal was organized. N. G. 
Ranga, the veteran peasant leader who had left the AIKS, 
was particularly active in leading a campaign against the 
communist-dominated Kisan Sabha. In Krishna, Guntur and 
East Godavari districts the agricultural labourers organized 
strikes demanding higher wages; in West Godavari, Nellore, 
Cuddapah and Anantapur districts waste lands were occU- 
pied by them. In the winter of 1948, the Kisan Sabha orga- 
nized raids on the houses of the landlords of Divi taluka 
in Krishna district. Faced with the attacks of the landlords 
the Kisan Sabha tried to organize a resistance movement. 
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‘As the peasant revolution was advancing in Telangana the 
Andhra communists decided to embark upon an armed 
‘struggle. There was, however, “no mass participation”; only 
the village squads organized raids on the landlords some 
of whom were killed. The government organized local de- 
fence squads to suppress the communists. 

In Gannavaram taluka on the main Bezwada-Masula 
road two landlords were killed in front of the police camp. 
In the winter of 1949, the communist-led squads raided a 
few villages in Krishna district, when gold and guns were 
seized. In East Godavari district the agents of a big land- 
‘lord were “maimed for life”; the village munsif who helped 
the police was killed. In West Godavari district the house 
of a local munsif was burnt. In Guntur district the agri- 
cultural’ labourers who demanded higher wages were at- 
tacked; as they destroyed the tobacco crop of the landlords, 
there was a temporary lull. When the harvesting of the 
crop was completed the police came and let loose a reign 
‘of terror in the village. With the help of the Telangana 
squads the Andhra communists raided the Atchampet police 
station; two constables were killed and 70 guns taken away. 
This raid was followed by the murder of a few landlords 
in the border talukas of Guntur, Palnad and Sattenapalli. 
In some villages the debt and mortgage bonds of the land- 
lords were burnt and landlords’ granaries were looted.” 
Apparently, individual terrorism was in full swing; there 
was no mass movement even in the strongholds of the 
Kisan Sabha. Faced with governmental repression the 
“armed struggle” petered out. The Andhra Prabha reported 
on 26 July 1949: “Uneivilized, atrocious, unspeakable—these 
may be strong words; but even these words are not sufi- 
cient to describe the barbarous raids by police in Krishna 
district .... By doing such things it does not result in sup- 
pressing the Communists, but only creates hatred against 
the Congress. Loyalty to the Congress does not increase 
but only’ makes the people think that British raj is better,” 

Although the peasant movement suffered a setback in 
Andhra in 1949-50, it does not seem that the independent 
power of ‘the communists in the countryside substantially 
declined. In the elections held in 1951-52, the communists, 
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with 1.2 million votes, secured 62 seats in the Madras State 
Assembly. Harrison writes that the communists, relying on 
the Reddis and Kammas, continued to bë a strong force in 
the rice delta, while they remained weak in the Rayala- 
seema in West Andhra, which was an area of poverty.” It 
seems that the policy of maintaining alliance with the mid- 
dle and rich peasants stood the Andhra communists in 
good stead. On the one hand, it helped them to withstand 
governmental repression which was severe during 1948-50. 
On the other hand, it surely enhanced the prospects of 
securing rural yotes in the elections of 1951-52. The capa- 
city of rich and middle peasants in mobilizing the peasant 
masses during elections is considerable. 

We now turn to Tanjore where peasant discontent was 
intense. Here land was concentrated in the hands of the 
mirasdars, some of whom were Brahmins; the Brahmins as 
well as non-Brahmins invariably employed tenants to culti- 
vate the land. Under the Varam system the tenants paid 
rent averaging 70 to 80 per cent of the produce; there was 
also the Kuttahai system in which the tenant had to pay a 
particular quantity of the produce earlier agreed upon. 
Among the rural population the pannaiyal was another cate- 
gory, who was a casual labourer and hired out for wages, 
The rural labourers were Harijans who lived in separate 
streets. Apart from tenants, there was a large body of 
“owner-tenant cultivators,” who were but small owners and 
had taken some land on lease to make their holdings viable.” 

The Kisan Sabha found increasing support among the 
tenants who demanded reduction of produce-rent and secu- 
rity of tenure; it also organized the rural labourers who 
were concentrated in the eastern talukas. In early 1948 
tenant struggles flared up. In many villages the tenants 
struck during the harvest season until the landlords agreed 
to allow the tenants to retain 25 per cent of the produce; 
in eastern Tanjore the poor peasants drove out the land- 
lords and took over a block of villages. Under the Mayuram 
agreement the wages of Pannaiyals were raised from half 
a marakkal of paddy to two marakkals a day. In the wake 
of militant tenant struggles there was a great deal of repres- 
sion in 1949; Kuppuswamy was allegedly killed in Trichy 
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jail and five peasants were shot dead: the Kisan Sabha was 
banned? There was a new wave of tenant struggles in 
1951 when the tenants carried off the entire produce with- 
out any payment. This was followed by widespread evic- 
tions. The Rajagopalachari ministry at last passed the 
Tanjore Tenants and Pannaiyal Protection Act, 1952; three 
years later the Madras Cultivating Tenants Protection Act 
was passed, which reduced the landlords’ share to 60 per 
cent of the produce2 In the wake of tenancy legislation 
evictions of tenants increased, and tenant unrest continued 
unabated. 

The peasant movement in Malabar had already become 
militant in 1946-47; in Travancore there was an uprising 
at Punnapra and Vayalar in which the agricultural labou- 
rers and tenants joined hands with the coir workers who 
led this revolt. It seems that the Telangana struggle had a 
deep impact on the Malebar Kisan Sabha which raised 
slogans like “Telangana Way, our way”, “land to the tiller 
and power to the people”. Although the Communist Party 
was virtually driven underground in 1948, it embarked 
upon a militant struggle described in official documents as 
“Malabar Communist rebellion”. The acute scarcity of food 
created a favourable situation; the poor peasants and rural 
labourers could be mobilized against the Jenmis who with- 
held foodgrains from the market. The movement started 
with jathas and developed into the seizure of the granaries 
of the jenmis. It was apparently organized from above; 
groups of peasants, armed with available weapons, moved 
from one village to another, seizing the landlords’ grana- 
ries. As the jenmis refused to accept the prices offered by 
these peasants, the foodgrains were distributed among the 
rural poor. The peasant struggle reached its climax in May 
1948. As the Malabar Special Police moved in the villages, 
the peasant squads tried to build up a resistance movement. 
Within a few months the “Communist rebellion” was ruth- 
lessly suppressed.! There was a firing in Salem jail in which 
22 persons were killed. It seems that repression continued 
in 1948-49, particularly in Chirakkal district, a stronghold 
of the Kisan Sabha.*? 

The problem of the rent-paying tenants could not be 
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ignored, and the Malabar Tenancy Act of 1930 was amend- 
ed in 1951. This legislation hardly protected the interests 
of the Verumpattam tenants who had still to pay one year’s 
rent as advance; the Jenmis could evict the tenants on a 
number of grounds’? This Act, however, helped the Kisan 
sangham to regroup its forces and build up a movement 
for tenancy legislation. In the 1952 elections the communists 
won 32 seats in Travancore-Cochin; from the Cannanore 
parliamentary constituency A. K. Gopalan was elected de- 
feating C. K. Govindan Nair, the Congress president. As we 
shall see, the Communist Party came to power in 1957 in 
Kerala state, formed by the union of Malabar and Travan- 
core-Cochin. It seems that the peasant base of the com- 
munists, who came from “prosperous Nayars and Ezhavas", 
as Harrison tells us, was not eroded over the years. 


Uttar Pradesh 


In Uttar Pradesh, which was one of the main centres of 
the August movement, the Kisan Sabha was in the doldrums, 
It is also a fact that radical Congressmen tried to keep 
the Congress alive in the countryside. As Hallet reported to 
Wavell in the spring of 1944, the Taluqdars “are an effete 
lot” and sought the protection of the government against 
the Congress Indeed, the talugdars received the shock of 
their lives as the influence of the Congress spread rapidly, 
although the August rebellion had collapsed. In 1946-47 the 
partial struggles of the tenants, mostly organized by the 
Kisan Sabha, covered large areas in eastern UP. As in other 
provinces, the Kisan Sabha in UP, which did not support 
the August rebellion, decided “to launch a revolutionary 
struggle in Azamgarh in 1948. 

It seems that the peasants fought against ejectment and 
demanded occupancy right, while agricultural labourers 
struck for higher wages. In the winter of 1949, the first 
conference of agricultural labourers was held at Ghazipur; 
the rural labourers held meetings and processions demand- 
ing minimum wages of Rs. 2 per day in Aligarh and Agra 
districts. But the main emphasis was on land struggles. The 
communists raised the slogan: "Telangana in Azamgarh in 
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1948”. The Party resolution on peasant struggles reads: 

“The struggles for land led by us during 1946 and 1947 
were overwhelmingly struggles of kisans ejected in various 
ways for reoccupation and reinstatement. We also organized 
anti-profiteering campaigns organizing occasional seizures of 
grain and cloth. But as yet there were no struggles for the 
direct and immediate abolition of zamindari through a 
general occupation of zamindari lands .... Our campaig- 
ning since the Provincial Party conference has also raised 
new and more aggressive slogans....The key slogan most 
widely popularized seems to have been ‘Telangana in Azam- 
garh in 1948’. And this has been explained as an all-round 
seizure and distribution of zamindars’ lands, total non- 
payment of rent, hounding out the zamindars from the 
villages and occupation of their property, seizure of hoard- 
ed grain and cloth and the establishment of village power 
.... Holding of small and big meetings in breach of section 
144 after throwing out open challenges to the police and 
zamindars have become common ....The number of volun- 
teers is about one thousand ...during the last two months 
both the police and zamindars’ lathials have been so much 
overawed that the former have not resorted to any arrests 
... The volume of this entire activity has also been consi- 
derable, including more than 15 meetings with an average 
attendance of 4 to 5 thousand peasants, three rallies attend- 
ed by between 10 and 15 thousand, and of course conti- 
‘nuous movement of jathas ....2500 copies of a leaflet have 
been distributed all over the district ....Over 15 agricultural 
labourers’ strikes have also been organized in this period. 
On the whole the majority of labourers and peasants in 
Ghosi and large numbers in Segri are at the moment not 
merely in a militant and aggressive mood, but also waiting 
for the order to ‘go into action.’ On the other hand, a num- 
ber of zamindars have been evacuating their women... 
The police...have reported to the ministry that we are 
planning a general offensive as soon as the ploughing sea- 
son begins.’ 

Assuming that this account is reasonably objective one 
may say that the Azamgarh peasants were in a militant 
mood. It is not known whether the peasants in other areas 
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had been similarly mobilized, Apparently, the objective was 
to organize a peasant revolution in Azamgarh. It seems that 
the leadership had second thoughts. As the report of one 
of the arrested leaders reads: “Poor kisans and khet maz- 
doors would assemble round our comrades and ask them 
in whispers, ‘Babu, kab hukum milega?’....After about 15 
days the above meeting in the name of the CP was announ- 
ced at the same spot....The meeting was attended by not 
less than 8 to 10 thousand kisans, all armed with lathis.... 
Jai Bahadur Singh spoke for four hours .. .the kisans had 
come fully convinced that the party will give the order in 
this meeting.... They waited and waited but the hukum 
did not come.... A small minority inside the party was in 
favour of giving the call but the majority including Jai 
Bahadur said ‘This is an unruly mass and we don't know 
when it will stop. Thus, the ‘unruly mass’ obediently dis- 
persed, angry and partly demoralized.”** 

Evidence on the last phase of the Azamgarh struggle 
is fragmentary. It seems that the struggle had to face go- 
vernmental repression; the organizer of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPI and the district leaders were arrested. 
Some of the leaders wanted to carry on “armed struggle” 
with the help of village squads. As in Andhra, the struggle 
was drifting into terrorism. The provincial leadership adop- 
ted a resolution describing the Azamgarh struggle as “par- 
tial struggle” which was growing into "left adventurism”. 
In a long statement the leadership of. CPI criticized the 
position of the provincial leadership: “Here we find the 
petty-bourgeois revisionist who talks big about enacting a 
Telangana running away from the mass struggle and choo- 
sing the company of: lumpen elements in preference to the 
revolutionary masses... - The secretary’s note on the hap- 
penings after the arrest . . . commits again a right-refor- 
mist error of characterizing an ultrarightist anti-Marxist 
tendency as left-adventurism. ... The secretary thinks that 
the whole trouble ...arose because they took an insurrec- 
tionist position when it was a question of partial struggle 
only. This is totally wrong” 3! Apparently, the leadership, 
which was strongly in favour of following an insurrectio- 
nary path, was not prepared to accept the contention that 
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the Azamgarh struggle was a partial struggle of the tenants 
who had been clamouring for occupancy right and for re- 
occupation of the land from which they had been evicted 
by the landlords. 

Meanwhile, the Congress Government had set up the 
Uttar Pradesh Zamindari Abolition Committee which re- 
ported in 1948. In a revealing passage the Committee focus- 
sed on tenant unrest: “The age-long simmering discontent 
bursting into acts of open defiance and sometime of yiolence 
in our province and other parts of India has reached a criti- 
cal state. Whatever forbearance and self-restraint we find 
in the countryside among the tenants is due to the hope 
that those who are running the state will undo the wrong 
done to them. Once that hope was gone, the tenant would 
be driven to desperation, The discontent may develop into 
revolt... .°8 Under the UP Zamindari Abolition Act, 1951, 
former tenants became sirdars who paid rent to the state 
instead of to a landlord; landlords were allowed to retain sir 
and khudkhast land under personal cultivation as bhumi- 
dars and were forbidden to sublet land; the government 
acquired zamindari rights in other lands (not covered under 
the head of personal cultivation) by paying compensation 
to the landlords. The zamindars who offered a last-ditch 
battle were defeated. On 1 July 1952, zamindari rights were 
vested in the government? 


Bihar 


As we have noted in an earlier section, bakasht struggles 
flared up in Bihar in 1947-48, The agrarian question. grip- 
ped public attention as the landlords mounted a powerful 
pressure campaign against the Zamindari Abolition Bill 
brought by K. B. Sahaya, the Revenue Minister, who relied 
on the support of radical Congressmen and left parties. At 
this point the Communist-led Kisan Sabha launched a mili- 
tant struggle that was confined mainly to Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur districts. Evidence on this struggle is fragmen- 
tary, and we have to draw on contemporary newspapers 
which focus on the “red menace” without indicating the 
nature and extent of the peasant struggle. It seems that the 
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dispute between the landlords and the tenants on bakasht 
land was continuing. In early July 1949, there was a kisan 
satyagraha in Arrah where the tenants had been trying to 
establish their claim on 250 bighas of bakasht land; sixteen 
peasants were arrested and women were lathi-charged; as 
they protested against the cultivation of the land by the 
landlords’ agents, the dispute was referred to the Bakasht 
Board.” 

It seems that the communists were particularly active in 
Begusarai where armed forces were sent to put down the 
“communist menace.”4! On 21 July 1949, the District 
Magistrate of Monghyr reported that north Monghyr was 
“becoming a centre of criminal activities,” as the com- 
munists were fomenting “land disputes.”2 In Hajipur, 
Kishori Prasanna Singh, a veteran peasant leader, was al- 
legedly “terrorizing and coercing the ignorant population”; 
the agricultural labourers drawn from Mushars and Cha- 
mars refused to work in the fields of the landlords.’ In 
Bhagalpur the agricultural workers struck work; about 14 
villages “have been affected by the distorted propaganda of 
the Communists”; a few communists were “forcibly rescued 
from the police custody at Latipur station.” Meanwhile, 
some of the communist leaders including Jagannath Sarkar, 
son of a professor of Patna Medical College, Bhola Mandal, 
Dhanush Dhari Singh had been arrested, while Karyanand 
Sharma was still “living underground.” The Socialist-domi- 
nated Kisan Sabha seemed to be concerned with peasant 
unrest; a peasant demonstration was organized at Patna on 
25 November 1949. In early 1950, there was a recrudescence 
of communist activities in Monghyr where underground 
communists were allegedly preparing plans “aiming at 
chaos and destruction.” 

At this point Vinoba Bhave started the Bhoodan move- 
ment in Bihar. Jaya Prakash Narayan, who discovered a 
new light in this movement, decided to give up politics and 
do Jeewan-dan in the cause of Sarvodaya. It seems that 
the Bhoodan movement achieved limited success in Bihar 
and petered out as Bhave left Bihar. By March 1966, the 
Bhoodan leaders claimed to have distributed only 311,037 
acres of land, some of which was waste land,“ The rural 
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power structure, dominated by the Brahmins, Bhumihars, 
Rajputs and Kayasthas, was hardly affected by the Bhoodan 
movement, There is an element of truth in the contention 
that this movement was designed to curb communist İn- 
fluence in the countryside!” By 1950 the militant struggle 
had been suppressed; the Bihar Kisan Sabha had only 
54,640 members in 1954." The Kisan Sabha apparently re: 
mained a weak force in the countryside. | 


Kakdwip Struggle 


On the morrow of independence the Congress Government 
in West Bengal did not inaugurate a new agrarian policy. The 
peasant demonstration that came to Calcutta in November — 
1947 was dispersed; the Communist Party which held its 
second Congress in Calcutta from 26 February to 6 March 
1948 was faced with repression from 25 March onwards. 
On 26 March the Communist Party was declared illegal; the 
office of the BPKS was sealed. Meanwhile, the refugees 
from East Pakistan had started pouring in West Bengal; 
some of the strongest bases of the Kisan Sabha, notably 
east Dinajpur, Rangpur, Bogra, Mymensingh, Jessore and 
Khulna, had gone to East Pakistan. In West Bengal as a 
whole the peasant movement was quiescent during the har- 
yest season of 1948, The smouldering discontent of the 
peasants erupted in the tebhaga movement that spread to 
nineteen districts in 1946-47; in the harvest season of 1948 
the peasant movement was continuing only in a few villages 
in Hooghly, Burdwan, Midnapore and south 24-Parganas. 
The report of a communist organizer indicates that the 
tebhaga movement had popular support mainly in Budha- 
khali village in Kakdwip in 24-Parganas: 

“In Hooghly, the Bora-Kamalapur struggle and the state- 
mate conditions are known to us .... There is still practi- l 
cally no organized lead—the struggle does not base on the 
specific basic demands of the kisans and could not be 
spread in surrounding areas .... In Burdwan, Agradwip 
kisans are conducting a struggle against the local oppressive 
zamindar against ejectment....In Nandigram (Midnapore 
district) the kisans of No 6 and 7 forcibly tilled the land 
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... the kisans of Budhakhali are continuously facing the 
police camps....In the bases...where we conducted te- 
bhaga struggle or at least popularized the demand of tebhaga, 
the kisans this year want to fight on tebhaga but this time 
they think not tebhaga but the whole crop has to be brought 
to their own house .... The rich kisans, some middle kisans 
and rural petty-bourgeois comrades who are the local or 
district leaders showed in many places vacillation even to 
popularize the basic slogans formulated by the provincial 
committee.” 

The communist leadership came to the conclusion that 
the provincial leaders showed a tendency to underestimate 
the tempo of the mass movement: “The underestimation of 
the mass tempo and the failure to keep pace with it, find- 
ing out excuses not to lead it, are characteristics of a re- 
formist outlook and they are seen here.” Prodded by the 
leadership, the Kisan Sabha tried to organize militant strug- 
gles in a few districts which rapidly petered out. In Kak- 
dwip in 24-Parganas, it tried to organize a peasant revolu- 
tion. It has been noted in an earlier section that the tebhaga 
movement, based largely on the spontaneous support of the 
bargadars, was intense in Kakdwip; the bargadars who 
were mostly drawn from the scheduled castes were ranged 
against the rapacious jotedars and latdars in whose hands 
land was concentrated in this region, In the harvesting 
season of 1947, the bargadars were persuaded not to resort 
to direct action. The Congress Government, however, show- 
ed little interest in protecting the interests of the bargadars; 
the Bargadar Ordinance, published in the Calcutta Gazette 
in January 1947, had in the meanwhile sunk into oblivion. 
In the autumn of 1948, the communists gave their blessings 
to the forcible expropriation of the landlords, What was 
important for the future was that a recrudescence of agra- 
rian disturbances, though confined mainly to Kakdwip, 
brought to the fore the importance of the agrarian problem 
which hardly attracted the attention of the Bengal Congress 
over the years. 

The peasant moyement in Kakdwip began as a partial 
struggle in the harvest season of 1948; the centres of this 
struggle were Budhakhali, Chandanpiri and Loilgunge vil- 
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lages. Faced with the ferocious opposition of the jotedars 
and latdars, the peasant struggle grew into an armed 
struggle; the Communist-led Kisan Sabha was apparently 
influenced by the new line adopted at the second Congress 
of the Communist Party. It is noteworthy that the Kisan 
Sabha was formed in this backward region in the Sundar- 
bans in 1944-45; the rural poor vigorously supported the 
Kisan Sabha in 1946-47, In the old bases of the Kisan 
Sabha, notably, Burdwan, Midnapore, Hooghly, West Dinaj- 
pur, Malda, Jalpaiguri, the peasants were apparently not in 
‘a militant mood; it was in Kakdwip, a new base of the Kisan 
Sabha where the Communists tried to organize a peasant 
revolution. In party literature Kakdwip was described, 
somewhat misleadingly, as “Sishu Telangana” (baby Telan- 
gana). It would probably be accurate to say that the Kak- 
dwip struggle was a partial struggle which remained con- 
fined to a small area. 

In the winter of 1948, the police set up camps in Budha- 
khali village; the Congress organized Seva Dal whose main 
job was to protect the landlords. Ejectment notices were 
served on the bargadars who tried to till the land. On 30 
December a crowd of peasants went to the field and took 
the entire crop to their khamar. The bargadars’ movement 
spread to Chandanpiri and Loilgunge; in several villages the 
peasants clashed with the police and the landlords’ lathials. 
In the summer of 1949, the village squads, armed with 
lathis and spears, raided the landlords’ Kutcheries and 
seized paddy, cattle, utensils and cloth. On 15 August 1949, 
the Council of Action declared that four kutcheries and 
5000 bighas of land had been seized, and Loilgunge had be- 
come a liberated area. Trial Courts were set up, and land 
was distributed among the rural poor. A few landlords and 
their agents were killed‘? Repression was limitless. In the 
autumn of 1949, armed police raided’ the villages and 17 
peasants including 4 women were killed in police firing in 
Chandanpiri and Budhakhali. The village squads often in- 
cluded women who came from the scheduled castes. Thirty 
peasants including Gajen Mali, a prominent leader, were 
tried in a special tribunal and sentenced to long years of 
imprisonment. Some of the leaders including Asoke Basu, 
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Kansari Halder, Haripada Sashmal, Iswarchandra Kamila, 
Jogendranath Guria, Bhagu Das managed to evade police 
hunt and remain in hiding. By 1950 the Kakdwip struggle 
had been crushed, and a defence committee was formed to 
restore civil liberties in this region. 

The Congress Government in West Bengal at last thought 
it wise to cope with the agrarian problem. In 1950 the West 
Bengal Bargadars Act was passed which was designed to 
settle disputes between the jotedars and the bargadars. As 
later events showed, the share-out of produce remained at 
50 : 50, and the jotedars had little difficulty in evicting the 
bargadars who were not regarded as tenants. In 1953 the 
Estate Acquisition Act was passed. Since there was no pro- 
vision for ceiling on landholdings of the intermediaries, the 
jotedars got a reprieve and resorted to evictions. In 1954 
the government, faced with peasant unrest, passed an or- 
dinance banning illegal evictions. Then came the Land Re- 
forms Act, 1955 which received the assent of the President 
in March 1956. The jotedars were brought within the pur- 
view of this Act. There were provisions in the Act, safe- 
guarding the interests of bargadars. The produce-rent re- 
coverable from them was reduced from 50 per cent to 40 
per cent; the paddy would be stored in such a place as 
might be agreed upon by the bargadars and the landowners. 
The Act imposed a ceiling on the holding of a ryot at 25 
acres; this provision did not apply to orchards as well as 
lands held by religious institutions and trusts.5# As we shall 
see, eviction of the bargadars continued unabated, and 
tenancy legislation was undertaken in the 1970s to protect 
the interests of the bargadars. 


New Line 


When the insurrectionary path was in full swing in Te- 
langana, Kakdwip and the hill region in north Mymensingh, 
the Central Committee of the CPI elected at the second 
Party Congress was replaced by a new leadership in May 
1950. Rejecting the model of the October revolution, to 
which the leadership had been wedded ever since the for- 
mation of the Party, the new leadership clearly advocated 
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the Chinese path: “...The growing tide of the agrarian 
revolution and the civil war let loose by the Nehru-Patel 
Government placed the question of armed resistance on the 
agenda.... People are already on the move in their own 
way in certain areas, Telangana, Andhra, hill border re- 
gions of Mymensingh district.... The objective conditions 
for starting guerrilla resistance are there taking India as a 
whole, leaving aside some areas....The way of going for- 
ward successfully is, by the party boldly initiating mass 
struggles basing on the level of consciousness of the masses 
in different localities, combined with armed guerrilla re- 
sistance .... With this perspective of the Chinese path for 
Peoples’ Democratic Revolution in India, we have to use 
flexible tactics in the cities and industrial centres— illegal 
propaganda, various types of protest actions and demons- 
trations, strikes, armed action...” 

This line was criticized by three important leaders of the 
Party, Ajoy Ghosh, S. A. Dange and S. V. Ghate, who 
tried to focus on the realities of the situation. It was pointed 
out that in the greater part of the country “there are prac- 
tically no peasant unions and there is no peasant - moye- 
ment”; the peasant unions “have been practically wiped 
out, except in certain small areas in Bihar, Bengal and 
U.P.”; only in Telangana “the peasant movement has 
reached the level of uprising.” They emphatically held that 
the rich and the middle peasants were the allies of the 
working class in the existing situation. The party “over- 
estimated the maturity of the situation ...and indulged in 
adventurist action ....Even the facts about Telangana and 
Andhra, given by the C. C. itself, do not in the least war- 
rant the formulation that India is in the midst of a civil 
war.” The leaders argued that the new line “ignores the 
position of the working class... reduces the working class 
to a state of passivity.” There was the need to adopt a 
positive attitude to the elections which were in the offing: 
“To continue our present negative attitude to the issue of 
election would mean to isolate ourselves eyen from our 
supporters, to doom ourselves to a state of political im- 
potence, to hand over the masses to socialists, Congress 
factions and other reformists.”56 
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In the first general elections held in 1951-52 the CPI did 
very well in most of the centres of the peasant movement. 
In Hyderabad the People’s Democratic Front won 7 seats 
in the Lok Sabha; the United Front in Travancore-Cochin 
won 3 seats; the Party won 16 seats in the Lok Sabha, with 
3.3 per cent of the votes; the total number of seats in the 
Lok Sabha was 31. In the states the Party won 62 seats 
in Madras, 42 in Hyderabad, 32 in Travancore-Cochin, 28 
in West Bengal; it also won a few seats in Assam, Bombay, 
Mysore, Orissa, PEPSU, Punjab, Manipur and Tripura; the 
total number of seats was 194.7 For the communists it was 
indeed a new situation that emerged in the wake of their 
remarkable success in the first general elections, As A. K. 
Gopalan, the veteran peasant leader, who became the 
leader of the only “opposition group” recognized in the 
Parliament, put it: “A new life, a new environment, a new 
alliance... Communists like me who had suffered for want 
of a change of clothes to wear, for want of shelter for a 
night's sleep . . . were particularly liable to be spoilt by this 
sudden onset of luxury. From 1952 onwards the Party 
decided to tread the parliamentary path, while organizing 
the partial struggles of peasants. The advocates of armed 
struggle beat a retreat. It was not until 1967 that a vigorous 
group of Maoists, splitting away from the communist 
parties, embarked upon armed struggle in the countryside. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PARTIAL STRUGGLES 


On the morrow of independence the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms Committee emphatically asserted that land reforms 
would be the key to “any lasting improvement in agricul- 
tural production.” In the agrarian economy "there is no 
place for intermediaries and land must belong to the tiller.” 
Subletting could be allowed only in the case of widows, 
minors and disabled persons. Resumption of land for per- 
sonal cultivation could be undertaken by those owners who 
“put in a minimum amount of physical labour and partici- 
pate in actual agricultural operations.” Tenants who had 
been cultivating land continuously for a period of six years 
should get occupancy right. There was strong emphasis on 
legislation for “prevention of all evictions.” The Committee 
attached considerable importance to the preparation of a 
record of rights by land tribunals. Instead of nationaliza- 
tion of land, the Committee favoured individual peasant 
farming that would satisfy “the agrarian tradition” and also 
“the psychology of the peasantry.” When waste lands were 
reclaimed and allotted to the agricultural labourers, state 
farming “of some limited degree may be necessary.” The 
Committee, noting the possibilities inherent in the large 
unit of production, recommended the organization of “co- 
operative joint farms with landless labourers,” although 
the scheme would involve “an amount of coercion.” 

The 1950s witnessed the abolition of zamindari and 
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jagirdari systems, imposition of ceilings on present holdings 
and also tenancy legislation in some states. It soon became 
evident that the landlords managed to retain considerable 
amount of land as their self-cultivated sir, khudkasht or 
khas land; they ejected tenants and resumed land for “per- 
sonal cultivation”; they evaded the ceiling laws so that a 
small amount of land was declared surplus. The Kisan 
Sabha which consistently championed the interests of the 
rent-paying tenants over the years, organized partial strug- 
gles against evictions and vigorously campaigned for the 
implementation of land reforms. As we shall see, the 
agrarian situation became increasingly complex, and the 
partial struggles hardly grew into mass struggles for a 
radical change of the land system. It may be said that 
peasant movement remained weak in most of the regions, 
so that the big landlords who had joined the Congress could 
veto radical legislation. Although the movement for land 
reforms continued unabated, what seemed to be a growing 
feature was the clash of interest between the rising class 
of capitalist landowners and the rural labourers. Meanwhile, 
the rich peasant who was tied with merchant and money- 
lending capital had become the new elite in the village. The 
major political parties did not fail to woo the rich peasant. 
As in the colonial period, the Kisan Sabha continued to 
maintain alliance with this category, so that the movement 
for a radical change of the agrarian structure could be 
based on the support of the entire peasantry. But the pro- 
blem of maintaining alliance with the rich peasant proved 
to be intractable as time passed. 


Kisan Sabha 


At this point we shall briefly tell the story of the AIKS 
on which repression was let loose during 1948-51. From 
1954 onwards the AIKS maintained legal existence, held 
annual conferences and rapidly regrouped its forces. When 
the annual session was held at Moga in 1954, the AIKS had 
10,87,247 members; 258 delegates representing most of the 
provincial units attended the session; West Bengal had 
185,359 members, followed by Punjab (114,336), Telangana 
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(114,000), Andhra (110,074), while Bihar, an old centre of 
the peasant movement, had only 56,640 members. The AIKS, 
founded in 1936, held its Silver Jubilee session at Trichur 
in the summer of 1961, which was attended by 254 dele- 
gates representing 825,679 members. While Kerala with 
185.572 members followed by Punjab (156,700), West 
Bengal (139,457), Tamil Nadu (114,000) remained strong 
units of the AIKS, some of the old units, notably Andhra 
(37,000), Bihar (25,000), Maharashtra (40,500), Uttar Pra- 
desh (15,000) seemed to be moribund. Apparently, the 
Kisan Sabha was in decline in many states. The AIKS bul- 
letin reported in 1953 that “a broad-based kisan movement 
is practically non-existent in the Marathi-speaking areas”: 
only the Warlis continued to be loyal to the Kisan Sabha 
in Maharashtra. It is, however, not clear why the peasant 
movement disintegrated in Maharashtra, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. What needs to be noted is that the Jana Sangh 
had emerged steadily as a strong political force in the 
Hindi belt. 

Meanwhile, fissiparous tendencies had become evident. 
When the AIKS was holding the Silver Jubilee session at 
Trichur, there was a contest for the General Secretary’s 
post; Bhowani Sen, the existing General Secretary, was 
defeated by Jagjit Singh Lyallpuri who was elected as the 
new General Secretary of the AIKS3 In 1967 there was a 
split in the AIKS. The CPM-dominated AIKS held its an- 
nual session at Madurai in 1968, which had 971,473 mem- 
bers; in 1969 it held its annual session at Barsul, which was 
attended by 449 delegates representing 964,430 members, of 
which West Bengal accounted for 589.833 members. Hare- 
krishna Konar, who had replaced J. Layallpuri as the Gene- 
ral Secretary of the AIKS, referring to the split, rejected 
the appeal for unity made by the CPI-dominated AIKS: 
“Dr. Z. A. Ahmed as President of the rival organization ap- 
proached Kisan Sabha for united movements and forma- 
tion of coordination committees at all levels. That this pro- 
posal lacked sincerity was proved by the fact that they 
slandered Kisan Sabha for the disruption they created .... 
Their Central Council reiterated the proposal for coordina- 
tion committees and on that basis Dr. Z. A. Ahmed and 
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Tej Singh Swatantra met H. Konar and H. S. Surjeet. While 
rejecting their slanderous charges ...we replied that we 
are for united movements.... But formation of coordination 
committees at the all-India level just now will be unreal .... 
Objective pre-requisites will have to be created by deve- 
loping joint-movements at the lowest levels.” Konar referred 
to the split in the CPM -led Kisan Sabha that came in the 
wake of the Naxalbari movement: “.... We have seen how 
the adventurists harmed the peasant movement at Naxal- 
bari in West Bengal, Instead of taking up the trouble of 
, building peasant struggles step by step they raise the cheap 
slogan of armed liberation struggle ... this adventurist 
trend created considerable disruption in Andhra, U.P. and 
Jammu and Kashmir.“ The CPI-dominated Kisan Sabha 
held its annual session at Barasat in the summer of 1970; 
it had 772.222 members in 1974, of which Andhra accoun- 
ted for 175,000; the Kisan Sabha in Bihar with 103,000 
members had improved its position, while the units in 
West Bengal (76,000), Uttar Pradesh (56,000), Kerala 
(61,000), Punjab (62,000), Tamil Nadu (50,000); Tripura 
(1000) seemed to be weak. Thus, the AIKS had ceased to 
be the uniting body of the Indian peasants; it seems that 
the two main peasant organizations were preoccupied with 
their organizational problems and hardly organized joint 
actions. As the CPI-led AIKS reported in 1979: “Despite 
our persistent efforts to reach understanding with the CPI 
(M)-led Kisan Sabha on an all-India scale, such agreement 
has not materialized .... Even the joint committees set up 
in a few states by the two Kisan Sabhas are either anaemic 
or have ceased to exist.” 

The leadership of the AIKS remained in the hands of 
the urban middle class, Some of the leaders who worked 
in the states were taken into the leadership. N. Prasad Rao, 
who held the post of General Secretary from 1953 to 1957 
was for years an activist in Andhra peasant movement and 
was also a member of the Rajya Sabha. Nana Patil, who was 
born in 1900 in a Satara peasant family, became a legen- 
dary figure in Maharashtra during the August movement, 
joined the CPI in 1952 and was elected to the Lok Sabha 
in 1957. Bhowani Sen, an intellectual, a prolific writer, 
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came from a middle class family, and was a leader of the 
Bengal Kisan Sabha in the 1940s, Jagjit Singh Lyallpuri, 
an activist in the Punjab Kisan Sabha, was elected one of 
the joint secretaries of the AIKS in 1953. Z. A. Ahmed, 
a Ph. D., who was active in the nationalist movement in 
Uttar Pradesh in the 1930s, became one of the joint secre- 
taries of the AIKS in 1953 and was elected General Secre- 
tary of the CPI-led AIKS. H. Konar, son of a rice trader, 
who came to communism via revolutionary movement, was 
the secretary of the West Bengal Kisan Sabha and was 
elected the General Secretary of the CPI(M)-led AIKS. 


Leadership of AIKS 


www aana aaa 


Year President meral Secretary 
1953 Cannanore Indulal Yagnik N. Prasad Rao 
1954 Moga Indulal Yagnik N. Prasad Rao 
1955 Dahanu Nana Patil N. Prasad Rao 
1956 Amritsar A. K. Gopalan N. Prasad Rao 
1957 Bongaon A. K. Gopalan N. Prasad Rao 
1959 Mayavaram A. K. Gopalan Bhowani Sen 

1350 Ghazipur A. K. Gopalan Bhowani Sen 

1961 Trichur A. K. Gopalan J. S. Layallpuri 


Source: AIKS papers 


The social composition of the leaders of the State Kisan 
Sabhas is not known. It appears from Rasul’s account of 
the Bengal Kisan Sabha that the office-bearers invariably 
came from the intelligentsia or the urban middle class; the 
members of the council were also drawn from the urban 
middle class. Bhupal Panda, son of a Brahmin pandit, a 
small landowner, a revolutionary in his student days, joined 
the CPI in 1938 and was one of the builders of the Kisan 
Sabha in Midnapore district. Abani Lahiri, who came from 
a middle class Brahmin family, joined the revolutionary 
movement, worked among the peasants and was a joint 
secretary of BPKS. Shyamaprasanna Bhattacharya, who 
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was born in a Brahmin landowning family in Howrah, 
joined the Kisan Sabha in Howrah in the 1940s. Ajit 
Ganguli, born in a middle class Brahmin family in Jessore 
district, came to communism viai the Congress movement. 
Abdur Rezzak Khan, who came from an. opulent Muslim 
landowing family, was one of the founders of the com- 
munist movement in Bengal. Biswanath Mukherjee, son of 
a Brahmin landowner of Tamluk in Midnapore district, 
who came to communism via the nationalist movement, was 
the secretary of the Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, 
and played an active role in the peasant movement in the 
1950s. We have already met Abdullah Rasul and Hare- 
Krishna Konar, two prominent leaders of the BPKS. 


Leadership of WBKS 


Year President Secretary Assistant 
secretaries 


1952 Abdullah Rasul ; Bhupal Panda S. Bhattacharya 
A. Lahiri 
S. Sen 

1953 Abdullah Rasul H. Konar — 


1954 Abdur Rezzak Khan EH. Konar Ganguli 

. Bhattacharya 
Sen 

Ganguli 
Bhattacharya 
Sen 

Ganguli 
Bhattacharya 
Sen 


1955: A. Rasul = H. Konar 
1957 A. Rasul H. Konar 


1960 Biswanath Mukherjee H. Konar Ganguli 
Bhattacharya 


Sen 

Ganguli 
Bhattacharya 
Sen 

. Bhattacharya 
Sen 


1961 Biswanath Mukherjee H.. Konar 


1966 Biswanath Mukherjee H. Konar 


pupur KUP DAP DAP NAH 


Source: A, Rasul, Krishak Sabhar Itihash 
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Land Reforms 


The single biggest issue on which the peasants launched 
a series of movements throughout the country since inde- 
pendence was land reforms. As we have noted in an earlier 
section, the Congress Government’ adopted ‘a programme 
of land reforms, the main features of which were as follows: 
abolition of intermediaries, ceiling on holdings and distri- 
bution of surplus land to agricultural labourers, tenants 
and poor peasants, and tenancy reform. At the Moga session 
the AIKS adopted a resolution welcoming the ceiling pro- 
vision: this was reiterated in the Bongaon session, and the 
amendment of Bankim Mukherjee, a veteran peasant leader, 
to reopen the question was rejected.” But the ceiling laws 
passed by the State governments between 1960 and 1970 
were successfully sabotaged by the vested interests; fictitious 
transfers and partition of holdings were carried out on a 
large scale. Out of a total cultivated area amounting to 139 
million hectares or 35 crores acres, the amount of land 
declared surplus came to only 25 lakhs of acres (1 million 
hectares). Apparently, land monopoly of the big land- 
owners was not broken. It was not fortuitous that the 
tenancy problem remained acute. In West Bengal in 1960- 
61, for instance, 35 per cent of the cultivable area was 
still under the barga system; it was as high as 46 per cent 
in Jalpaiguri and 30 per cent in Midnapore? In fact, in the 
1960s, concealed tenancy became widespread in West Bengal 
where “self-cultivated” holdings appeared to be the pre- 
dominant recorded category. In fact, land under “personal 
cultivation” continued to be cultivated by the bargadars. 
The report of Ladejinsky on tenurial conditions in package 
districts throws a great deal of light on the tenancy pro- 
blem in the 1960s. In Taaore, a ryotwari area, the miras- 
dars relied on tenants who bore the cost of cultivation and 
paid rent averaging 70 to 80 per cent of the produce. In 
the 1960s, rents continued to be heavy; the tenants paid 
60-65 per cent of the crop to the landlord; there was also 
the fixed rent system under which the tenants had to pay 
the rent “regardless of the size of the crop”; the rent system 
was “a disincentive for anything that stands for greater 
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agricultural productivity.” In Ludhiana in the Punjab, 
where only 54 per cent of the population depended on 
agriculture, “pure” tenants were found mostly among the 
Harijans; tenants were changed frequently so that they 
could not claim any tenancy right; of the 28,000 tenants 
who had been ejected only 137 had been resettled on sur- 
plus land: the tenants generally paid 50 per cent of the 
gross produce as rent to the landlord who did not bear 
the cost of cultivation; some tenants paid cash rent varying 
between Rs. 70 and Rs. 150 per acre. In the Punjab the 
tenancy legislation was designed to settle ejected tenants on 
surplus land which could be scattered in different villages. 
In 1962, only 36,000 tenants out of about 500,000 tenants 
were settled on surplus land; the problem of “the vast 
majority of tenants still remains to be dealt with.’ Al- 
though some tenants in some regions became owners of the 
land they cultivated, security of the tenants continued to 
be a crucial problem. 

The AIKS resolution adopted in 1953 viewed “with grave 
concern the concerted offensive being made by landlords 
...to evict tenants and grab their lands”; the peasants were 
asked to resist this offensive of the landlords.!° In the 1950s, 
the Kisan Sabha in West Bengal held meetings and demons- 
trations demanding radical land reforms, credit, and fair 
price fer agricultural produce; it seems that the leaders 
were preoccupied with exposing the government policy, In 
1953-54, the movement against evictions gathered momen- 
tum; the Ordinance banning illegal evictions passed by the 
government in 1954 gave an impetus to the peasant move- 
ment. As the Ordinance ceased to operate in 1955, the 
movement began to peter out. It is noteworthy that the 
leadership sought to appease the small landowners, while 
directing the movement against the big landowners. In 
August 1959, the Kisan Sabha held a peasant demonstra- 
tion in Calcutta. demanding food and relief; P. C. Sen’s 
ministry let loose a reign of terror, and about eighty pea- 
sants were killed in Calcutta and in the districts.11 Interes- 


tingly, most of the political parties regularly held peasant. 


demonstrations in Calcutta in subsequent years; the de- 
clared objective was to rally the urban middle class behind 
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the peasant movement, As in West Bengal so in Bihar, U.P., 
Orissa, Punjab, the tenants tried to resist evictions and ex- 
posed the government policy. Even so, the tenants hardly 
achieved any significant success in retaining possession of 
the land. 

Meanwhile, the government had chosen to beat a retreat 
in the face of stagnation in agriculture. As Ashok Mehta 
entered the Yojana Bhavan in 1964, the new agricultural 
strategy was formulated under American inspiration, and 
the emphasis was no longer on land reform (which was, 
in fact, shelved), but on bigger farms and larger inputs, '? 
Evictions continued unabated; provisions for security of 
tenure were often evaded by the landowners who bribed 
the local officials and the tenants were hardly settled on 
vested land. Predictably peasant unrest became acute in the 
1960s, The movement for forcible occupation of benami 
land (land transferred by jotedars to fictitious persons) 
started in West Bengal; very often the movement took the 
form of forcible harvesting of crops in Midnapore, 24-Par- 
ganas, Burdwan, West Dinajpur and Malda. According to 
the Home Ministry, 346 incidents of forcible occupation of 
land (totalling about 3 lakh acres) occurred in West Bengal 
in 1969.'3 We shall now briefly review the peasant struggle 
in West Bengal. : 

The Communist and other left parties in West Bengal had 
been steadily increasing their votes ‘since the general elec- 
tions held in 1952; their seats in the Assembly increased 
from 39 in 1952 to 61-in 1957 and 72 in 1962. In 1967 the 
left parties in alliance with the Bangla Congress, a party of 
the jotedars, were able to form the first United Front Go- 
vernment, in which the CPI(M) occupied a dominant posi- 
tion; Harekrishna Konar, the veteran peasant’ leader, be- 
came the Minister’ of-Land and Land Revenue. After the 
fall of this Government, mid-term election was held in 
February 1969, in which the Congress secured only 55 seats.. 
In the second United Front Government the CPI(M) which 
was the single largest party with 80 seats, exercised de facto 
leadership; Konar was again the Minister of Land and Land 
Revenue. From 1967 onwards the peasant movement be- 
came increasingly militant; by May 1969, the movement for 
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occupation of benami land had spread to Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, Hooghly, Murshidabad, Bankura, Birbhum, West 
Dinajpur, Malda and 24-Parganas; the struggle was intense 
in 24-Parganas, where 85,000 acres of benami land were 
seized. The usual form was that the peasants waving the 
red flag moved from village to village, occupying land, while 
the police generally remained neutral. Unlike the Naxalites, 
the CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha, which played the leading role 
in the land seizure movement, did not embark upon an 
armed struggle, although clashes between the peasants and 
the landlords’ lathials occurred in a few villages during the 
harvest season, in which 20 persons were killed.'4 During 
this period violent clashes between the CPI(M) and other 
partners, and particularly with the Naxalites, assumed 
serious proportions, which gave a handle to the Central 
Government to impose Presidents’ rule in March 1970, and 
severe repression was let loose on the CPI(M) and the 
Naxalites. 

Meanwhile, the peasant struggle, which reached its peak 
in 1969, was faced with problems that seemed to be in- 
tractable. To comprehend these problems we shall turn to 
Sonarpur in 24-Parganas and draw on the field study of 
Swasti Mitter. In 1949-50, Sonarpur witnessed militant strug- 
gles in which Dashu Mandal and Mati Dhari were killed; 
in the elections held between 1952 and 1967, Gangadhar 
Naskar, a local peasant leader, was returned to the Assembly 
as a communist candidate. Throughout this period the pea- 
sant movement was based mainly on bargadars and poor 
peasants. Predictably, the land seizure movement spread 
rapidly among the rural poor in Sonarpur. Almost simul- 
taneously, the movement for the occupation of fisheries 
flared up, which had considerable popular support. By June 
1969, about eight thousand acres of land had been occupied 
and distributed among the peasants; red flags were planted 
on the land of Nripen Naskar, a rapacious jotedar of Sonar- 
pur. It seems that the support of the tribal peasants stood 
the Kisan Sabha in good stead; these peasants armed with 
bows and arrows were mobilized against the landlord’s 
lathials.'® 

Land distribution brought into focus the conflict of in- 
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terests among the rural poor. As land was distributed 
among the landless peasants and small peasants, a number 
of bargadars who had been cultivating the land lost their 
rights on it; in fact, they were often ejected from the vested 
land. It is noteworthy that the bargadars who owned less 
than two acres of land were entitled to some and in the set- 
tlement of vested land. Makhan Mandal, for instance, who had 
fifteen bighas of land under his cultivation in 1967, could 
retain only four bighas in 1969. There was resentment 
among the bargadars whose cause was taken up by the 
CPl-led Kisan Sabha; the government also refused to give 
occupancy right to the bargadars who could, therefore, be 
evicted by the jotedars. By May 1969, new problems sur- 
faced as the sowing season came. The landowners refused 
to give paddy loans to the bargadars; there was shortage of 
seed. In this situation many bargadars found it difficult to 
start sowing. As the fisheries were converted into cultivable 
land, the labourers, who had found employment in these 
fisheries, became unemployed. As the CPI-led Kisan Sabha 
organized the movement for the occupation of the fisheries, 
the CPI(M) branded it as “sheer banditry, involving occupa- 
tion of the fisheries and looting of the fishes”. At this point 
the peasants who were under the influence of the two Kisan 
Sabhas became divided into two hostile camps; in fact, 
clashes occurred between the supporters of the two Kisan 
Sabhas.! The two Kisan Sabhas remained at logger heads 
when the jotedars launched an attack on the peasant move- 
ment in 1970 when the President’s rule was imposed. 

After the fall of the United Front Government in 1970, 
Jayanta Bhattacharya, secretary of Sonarpur Krishak Sabha, 
wrote a report focussing on the problems of the peasant 
movement, While the movement for the seizure of benami 
land weakened the rural power structure, it was faced with 
the opposition of the middle peasants who had bought land; 
bargadars who owned more than two acres were often 
ejected from their land in the process of distributing vested 
land to the landless peasants. The CPI-led Kisan Sabha was 
criticized for the destruction of fisheries which caused con- 
siderable hardship to the rural labourers, Throughout this 
period, the Kisan Sabha “has failed to organize the agri- 
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cultural labourers (Khet majur), potentially the most mil.- 
tant section of the peasantry.” In many villages the labourers 
received as wages Rs. 2 after working for more than eight 
hours. Bhattacharya pleaded for the formation of a distinct 
organization of the agricultural labourers in order to build 
up their movement on the issues of employment and rise 
in the wage rate. It was hoped that the Kisan Sabha, for- 
ging alliance with the middle peasants, poor peasants and 
landless labourers as also with the artisans would be able 
to mobilize the militant sections of the peasantry in the 
future movement." But the question remains, how could the 
Kisan Sabha reconcile the interests of the bargadars and 
the landless labourers? Could the bargadars and the land- 
less labourers who received tiny plots of land make their 
farms viable? 

Meanwhile, the jotedars were adapting to the new situa- 
tion. They continued to invest capital in the fisheries which 
yielded a huge profit. They showed a tendency to rely on 
wage-labour; Ranjit Naskar, who owned 145 acres of land, 
had bought a tractor in 1967. Since land meant a great 
deal of trouble, some of the small landowners had been 
selling land whose value went down in the 1970s. Money- 
lending ceased to be popular among the landowners and 
the rich peasants; the new moneylenders came from Cal- 
cutta-based traders and businessmen who’ found money- 
lending as an outlet for their ‘white’ or ‘black’ money." 
In West Bengal as a whole the peasant moyement suffered 
a setback in the face of governmental repression in 1972-73. 
The membership of the CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha fell from 
about 9 lakhs in 1968-69 to 4.5 lakhs in 1974-75 and 2.9 
lakhs in 1975-76; the CPI-led Kisan: Sabha had only 
24,000 members in 1976-77. Apparently; the: Kisan Sabha 
had to beat a retreat. 

In 1968-69, the agrarian: struggle spread to Assam, Andhra, 
Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Tamil Nadu and 
Uttar Pradesh. The Home. Ministry gave the following 
break-up of the cases of oceupation of land for the states: 
Assam (5), Andhra (5), Bihar (3), Gujarat - (1), Kerala (3), 
Madhya Pradesh (5), Maharashtra (1), Mysore (1), Manipur 
(1), Orissa (3), Punjab (3), Rajasthan (2), Tamil Nadu (2), 
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Tripura (1), Uttar Pradesh (5). The main form of the strug- 
gle was occupation by hundreds of peasants of forest land 
and government land? In Bihar, for instance, bands of 
peasants forcibly harvested crops in Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Santhal Parganas and Darbhanga districts, In early 1968, 
two hundred peasants in Champaran district tried to seize 
government lands. In Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Gaya and 
Chapra, landless peasants demanded land from government 
officials. The Home Ministry came to the conclusion that 
land reforms had not benefited the actual tiller; share-crop- 
pers had no security of tenure and were forced to pay 
exorbitant rent. It was conceded that development pro- 
gramme “so far implemented was still more favourable to 
the larger owner-farmer than to the smaller tenant-farmer™; 
the share-cropper and the landless labourer “have been 
more often than not left out in the cold.” The report noted 
that “disparities have widened, accentuating social ten- 
sions.”2 

This prognostication corresponded with the realities of 
the agrarian situation. The government read the signs. 
Indira Gandhi addressed a letter to the state chief ministers 
on 18 August 1969 drawing their attention to the need of 
removing “existing institutional and social impediments to 
production.” Some concrete measures Were suggested, The 
small farmers should get “a fair share of fertilizer, seeds 
and irrigation facilities.” The state governments could 
undertake measures to ensure security of tenure of the 
tenants who were being evicted by powerful forces in the 
rural hierarchy. Ceilings on landholdings were to be im- 
posed, so that surplus land could be distributed among the 
landless peasants. It was felt that consolidation of holdings 
would improve agriculture. Employment opportunities out- 
side agriculture could be created for the rising category of 
agricultural labourers. In November a conference of the 
chief ministers was held; the Central Government urged 
the states to transform “the agrarian structure of the coun- 
try through speedy, efficient and effective implementation 
of land reforms.”? Apparently, militant peasant movements 
reflecting rural unrest made much impact on the Centre. 
But the state governments on which landlords and traders 
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exerted- considerable pressure. hardly adopted effective 
measures to contain rural unrest; the Central Government 
failed to force its will on the state Governments. It was only 
in Kerala that radical land reforms were undertaken. 

The peasant movement in Kerala, based mainly on the 
tenants and the poor peasants, had been continuing in the 
1950s. The Communist Government which came to power 
in 1957 passed the Stay of Eviction Proceedings) Act of 
1957, which provided an impetus to the movement of the 
tenants. In October 1957, the Karshaka Sangham held its 
annual conference which was attended by the chief minis- 
ter, law minister and the reyenue minister, On the basis of 
the resolution on land reforms adopted: in this conference, 
the Kerala Agrarian Relations Bill was drafted; the Bill was 
passed in 1959. The Communist Government fell in the 
same year, and the President returned the Bill in July 
1960. The Karshaka Sangham organized a jatha in which 
thousands of peasants marched from Kasaragod to Trivan- 
drum, and a memorandum was submitted to the govern- 
ment. The Kerala Agrarian Relations Act, 1961 was struck 
down by the High Court and the Supreme Court, and tenant 
unrest continued unabated. At last the United Front Minis- 
try passed the Land Reforms Act, 1969 which was imple- 
mented in January 19702 This Act. conferred ownership 
rights on the tenants in respect of land in their possession; 
the tenants were brought into direct relationship with the 
State; all intermediary rights were abolished, The tenant 
could purchase the land from the landowner; Land Tri- 
bunals were formed to facilitate it. The Act empowered the 
government to take possession of the surplus land by im- 
plementing ceiling laws (ceiling limit was 10 acres per 
family, with a maximum of 20 acres for large families) and 
to distribute it among the landless labourers and: the poor 
peasants. Thus, tenants became owner-cultivators: many of 
the old verumpattam tenants rose to the upper stratum, 
supervising the work of the hired labourers. Ownership 
rights on home steads were conferred on 3 lakh families 
of landless labourers.4 What we witness in Kerala is a com- 
bination of peasant movement from below and radical re- 
forms from above. In other states the institution of share- 
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cropping survived, and the share-croppers were too weak to 
have the legal rates of rent enforced. Partly the weakness 
of the share-croppers stemmed from the fact that they had 
to rely on the landlords for consumption loans. It is note- 
worthy that share-cropping was an impediment to the 
modernization. of agriculture, 


Land Struggle 


Harekrishna Konar;. General Secretary of the CPI(M)- 
led AIKS noted the developing land struggle in the coun- 
tryside in the autumn of 1969: "In many states the struggle 
has developed on the question of land. in some states it has 
gone bevond the question of fallow lands. Struggles are 
bursting forth on the issue of surplus and berami lands 
also. Now it is time to raise the issue of radical land re- 
forms on an all-India plane.”?5 The CPI-led AIKS decided 
at the Barasat session to “coordinate and develop our state- 
wise campaigns and struggles into unified all-India mass 
struggles ...” In 1970 the CPI-led AIKS launched the “his- 
toric land struggle” that centred on occupation and cul- 
tivation of government land and forest land, resistance to 
evictions of all types of tenants, restoration of lands ille- 
gally grabbed by moneylenders, landlords and traders to the 
tribal peasants, occupation of the big farms set up by big 
industrialists and former landlords. We shall briefly des- 
cribe the Bihar land struggle which indicates the nature 
and form of the peasant movement. Broadly speaking, the 
land struggle was a partial struggle which focussed atten- 
tion on agrarian unrest; peasant revolution still seemed a 
somewhat remote ideal. Curiously enough, the Kisan Sabha 
chose to attack capitalist farms, although the movement 
took the form of planting red flags on three farms of the 
Birlas and on a few farms of landlords and government 
officials. What was perhaps more important was the move- 
ment of the agricultural labourers who had been drawn in 
the system of capitalist agriculture. 

It seems that the land struggle was intense in Bihar. 
Jannuzi has noted how the peasants were “transformed” 
in the 1960s. The Community Development programmes 
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and Panchayat Raj had broken the isolation of the rural 
areas which were brought into contact with outsiders; the 
general elections of 1967 shattered the Congress Party that 
represented the traditional elite. What was unprecedented 
in Bihar politics was the fact that the chief ministers during 
the period 1967-1970 were drawn from the backward castes. 
Jannuzi writes: “... there was by 1968 a new capacity for 
even the lowest in the traditional hierarchy, the landless 
labourers, to articulate the need for change.... Deepening 
frustration regarding their status and economic vulnera- 
bility was evident.... In 1968 their expressions of anger 
were diffuse.... Yet, they were in the process of repudiating 
a traditional life-style, and it seemed only a matter of time 
before leadership would emerge to give focus to the newly 
articulated feelings of anger among them.”?6 

When the land-grab movement was launched in the sum- 
mer of 1970, the landlords, raising the bogey of a peasant 
uprising, began to carry arms. The Praja Socialists, the 
Samjukta Socialists and the CPI embarked upon peasant 
mobilization. Under the leadership of the CPI-dominated 
Kisan Sabha mobs of peasants started occupying fallow 
lands in Purnea district in north Bihar. On 18 July 1970, 
the government published the names of 125 large land- 
holders who had managed to retain considerable landed 
property in Patna, Sahabad, Saran, Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur, Darbhanga, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Purnea, Saharsa, and 
Hazaribagh districts. On 19 July, two peasants were killed 
in Satthi in Champaran as communist-led peasants tried to 
seize fallow land and the surplus land of the landlords. 
Bhogendra Jha, a veteran peasant leader who had been 
elected to the Lok Sabha, announced that the Khet Majdoor 
Sabha would launch a struggle in Darbhanga district. On 
23 July, two thousand armed men, described as Naxalites, 
attacked a landlord of Bhagalpur district and harvested the 
crops of thirty-one bighas of land. On 26 July, a Jana 
Sangh worker was killed in Musahari block, a Naxalite 
stronghold. At this point Jaya Prakash Narayan decided to 
open a camp at Musahari to confront the Naxalites. By 10 
August, the communist-dominated Kisan Sabha had oc- 
cupied 2000 acres of land, of which 1500 acres were in 
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Bhagalpur district. About three thousand workers of the 
Kisan Sabha were arrested. The Praja Socialists occupied 
one hundred acres òf fallow land in Gaya district, and a 
few acres of land held by Jagjivan Ram in Ranchi. On 15 
August, the CPI announced that it had deciced to with- 
draw from the movement.” 

Arvind Das tells us that the land-grab movement was 
initiated by the Naxalites in Muzaffarpur and Purnea dis- 
tricts, while the left parties “helped in crushing it.” It is 
difficult to understand Das’s contention. The fact is that 
the CPI-led Kisan Sabha made it clear that it was organi- 
zing a partial struggle which was called off on 15 August. 
As Indradeep Sinha pointed out: “Our attention was focus- 
sed on no more than fifteen big landholders, such as Ram- 
garh, Darbhanga, Hathwa, Dumraon and Kursalia.” The 
Kisan Sabha in Bihar followed up the land struggle by 
spreading the movement to new areas; the share-croppers 
retained possession of twenty-five thousand acres of land 
and filed 20,000 petitions to Batai Dispute Settlement 
Boards for restoration of the lands from which they had 
been evicted. Over fifty peasants including Santu Mahato 
had been killed by the landlords’ lathials.2° Indeed, the 
Kisan Sabha improved its position in the countryside in 
1969-70. ‘ 

What is noteworthy is that the land struggle was simul- 
taneously launched in fifteen states, in which the peasants 
occupied hundreds of acres of land. As Dr. Ahmad noted in 
his report, the land struggle “gave a big push to the agra- 
tian movement,” and “brought the question of land reforms 
once again to the forefront.”3 

The forces which had made the tribal uprisings in Cho- 
tonagpur in the nineteenth century were boiling be- 
neath the surface. Over the years the tribal peasants lost 
their land, were resettled on it as share-croppers or they 
swelled the ranks of the rural labourers. In the wake of 
the growing peasant movement in Bihar there was a re- 
crudescence of Santal movement in Chotonagpur in the 
1970s. As we shall see, the Naxalites relied mostly on tribal 
peasants in unleashing armed struggle in Srikakulam and 
other areas. Indeed, unrest among tribal peasants, who were 
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Land Struggle 
“state whe Number Number Area of land 
arrested killed occupied 
(Acres) 

West Bengal 5,000 14 27,800 
Bihar 3,137 3 35,365 
Tamil Nadu 13,500 -= — 
Uttar Pradesh 10,000 5 26,500 
Punjab 7,000 1 — 
Maharashtra 7,000 — 23,000 
Andhra Pradesh 9,241 1 97,600 
Orissa 718 2 20,800 
Assam = = 50,000 
Rajasthan 2,500 — 45,000 
Madhya Pradesh 1,626 — 5,000 
Haryana 215 — 500 
Karnataka 85 — 1,000 
Gujarat 1,017 = wt 
Tripura — — 400 
Himachal Pradesh 56 — 1,700 


Source: General Secretary's report, AIKS, 1973 


mostly share-croppers and agricultural labourers, was 
coming to the fore in various parts of India. Broadly 
speaking, the tribal peasants' discontent was directed against 
the non-tribal landlords and moneylenders who formed 
the rural elite and had a stake in the status quo. Perhaps 
it would be accurate to say that the unrest of tribal com- 
munities reflected the agrarian problem. This is an impor- 
tant point to remember if we want to comprehend the 
failure of official measures which were designed to appease 
the growing tribal middle class. 

In 1970 the Santal peasants rose in struggle in Dhanbad, 
Giridih, Santal Parganas and Hazaribagh districts, which 
was particularly intense in the Tundi block in Dhanbad dis- 
trict. In sixteen villages of Tundi the Santal peasants. 
forcibly harvested the crop; they were always armed with 
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bows, arrows and axes. There was repression, and 97 pea- 
sants were thrown in jail. Meanwhile, the Kurmis joined 
the tribal peasants demanding restoration of their land. 
There was a great deal of repression. At this point A. K. 
Roy, a trade union leader of Dhanbad, tried to organize 
their sporadic struggles, In 1972 the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha was formed, which adopted an agrarian pro- 
gramme to rally the tribal peasants, Binod Behari Mahato, 
the leader of the Kurmi peasants, emerged as a local leader, 
Sibu Soren, son of a school teacher in a Hazaribagh village, 
rapidly became the most prominent leader of the Santals. 
Rallying behind the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha the Santals 
organized a procession of tribal peasants in February 1973. 
Meanwhile, the forcible harvesting of crops continued un- 
abated in Giridih, Dhanbad and Hazaribagh districts. There 
were clashes between the peasants and the landlords, A. 
K. Roy, a member of the Legislative Assembly, was arrested. 
Sibu Soren, however, remained in hiding, and the move- 
ment could not be suppressed. When Binod Behari Mahato 
was arrested, hundreds of Santal peasants surrounded the 
office of the Deputy Commissioner of Dhanbad. In the 
summer of 1974, Sibu Soren led a mammoth demonstration. 
The Mukti Morcha also carried on reform movements and 
tried to spread literacy among the tribal peasants. On the 
crest of the Mukti Morcha movement Sibu Soren became a 
charismatic leader, received warm welcome of the govern- 
ment officials, and gradually lost contact with his comrades 
who worked at the grass roots. Released from jail, A. K. 
Roy tried to regroup the forces of the Mukti Morcha which 
had become moribund.3! 

From 1971 onwards the peasant movement marked time 
throughout India; only the CPI-Congress Coalition Goyern- 
ment in Kerala boldly implemented radical land reforms 
which have already been mentioned. In India as a whole, 
the vested interests declared a war against ‘the amended 
ceiling laws which were not implemented despite the re- 
peated declarations of the Congress leaders about a “time-. 
bound programme” of their implementation. In West Bengal, 
for instance, the landlords seemed to be on the offensive 
and the bargadars and the landless labourers were mostly 
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dispossessed of the land occupied by them during the land 
seizure movement. In Sonarpur, for instance, the CPI(M) 
cadres, including Jayanta Bhattacharya, were driven out 
from the villages in 1972-73. The CPI-led Kisan Sabha tried 
to mobilize the bargadars on the slogan, “Dhan Nau, Rasid 
Dau” (Take your share, give us receipt) ; but the police 
openly supported the jotedars in the name of restoring law 
and order, and the peasant movement petered out? The 
fisheries were reoccupied by the landowners. As the amen- 
ded ceiling laws were not implemented, the CPI-led AIKS 
decided to launch another land struggle in 1975. In- the 
document adopted by the National Council of the CPI in 
April 1975 it was noted: ".... The heroic struggles 
of the share-croppers, the tenants, the landless labourers, 
the tribal peasants and other sections of the labouring pea- 
santry have once again placed the whole question of 
agrarian reforms on the agenda calling for a broadbased 
nationwide mass democratic movement for the speedy 
implementation of the laws in cooperation with the fighting 
peasants and agricultural workers.” The slogans on agra- 
rian reform measures included enforcement of ceilings on 
“big landowners” in every district and distribution of 
their surplus land, recognition of the ownership rights of 
share-croppers and other tenants over all lands “under 
their cultivating possession,” degrabbing of all government 
waste lands, restoration of all alienated lands to the tribal 
peasants? It seems that the state Kisan Sabhas were gett- 
ing ready for launching the land struggle; on 25 April, pea- 
sant demonstrations were held in the states, focussing on 
the failure of the government to implement land reforms. In 
June a state of emergency was declared by the Prime Mi- 
nister as a consortium of non-communist parties except the 
radical Congress, showing growing cohesion, chose to orga- 
nize a short and swift struggle to paralyse the Central 
Government. It was surely a new situation and the land 
struggle was kept in abeyance. While the AIKS generally 
supported “Twenty-Point Programme” announced by the 
government, it pointed out that “the progress of imple- 
mentation of land ceiling laws is being delayed” and that 
the Programme failed to focus attention on “the question 
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of tenants in general and of the forcible eviction of share- 
croppers in particular”? In fact the landlords were on the 
offensive. Even so, the countrywide land struggle on which it 
had vigorously insisted in April 1975 receded imperceptibly 
into the background. 

The tide of the peasant struggle in West Bengal which 
ebbed during 1972-76 began to flow with renewed force from 
1978 onwards. It seems that popular expectations were arous- 
ed with the formation of the Left Front Government. On the 
one hand, the peasants guided mainly by the CPI(M)-led 
Kisan Sabha began occupying benami land; on the other 
hand, the’ government adopted measures to protect the 
interests of the bargadars. Under the Land Reforms Act, 
1970, the bargadar’s share was raised from 60 to 75 per 
cent of the gross produce if he supplied the inputs. Since 
the law provided for eviction on the ground of “personal 
cultivation” by the landowner, the bargadars were often 
evicted. The Left Front Government brought in two amend- 
ments. To resume land for personal cultivation, the land- 
owner has to live in the locality and must cultivate the land 
himself. A person cultivating the land of another shall be 
presumed to be the bargadar; the onus of proving that such 
a person is not a bargadar will fall on the landowner. The 
government also embarked upon "Operation Barga” to. ex- 
pedite the recording of the names of the bargadars. Of 
course, the jotedars had not been idle: more than one lakh 
acres of vested land were locked up in litigation, and in- 
junction orders on “Operation Barga” were increasing. It 
seems that recording of the bargadars was proceeding slow- 
ly; only about 9 lakhs (the number of bargadars may be 
somewhere between 2 and 3 million) had been recorded in 
1979. Although clashes between landlords and peasants 
occurred in the harvest season, the police generally adopted 
a policy of non-interference, Once again the peasant move- 
ment went forward throughout West Bengal. The member- 
ship of the CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha leaped from 3.1 lakhs 
in 1976-77 to 12.8 lakhs in 1977-78 and 28.4 lakhs in 1978- 
79; the Sabha was particularly strong in Burdwan, 24-Par- 
ganas and Midnapore districts which accounted for about 
45 per cent of the members; the membership of CPI-led 
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Kisan Sabha increased from 51,230 in 1977-78 to 87,617 in 
1979-80, of which Midnapore accounted for 36,000 mem- 
bers.37 


Agricultural Labourers 


We now turn tô the agricultural labourers to which the 
Kisan Sabha had taken an ambivalent attitude for about 
two decades. As we have already mentioned, the CPI pro- 
pounded the thesis in 1948-49 that capitalist relations had 
developed in Indian agriculture, and great emphasis was 
laid on organizing agricultural labour unions. It may be 
debated if capitalist relations had actually developed in 
agriculture in 1948-49. Even so, theoretically there was 
nothing wrong in organizing agricultural labourers that con- 
stituted a rising’ category. What is surprising is that no 
sustained effort was made to build up a movement of the 
agricultural labourers. The AIKS at last adopted a resolu- 
tion on agricultural labourers at the Moga session held in 
1954. A section of the delegates, however, vigorously oppos- 
ed the formation of separate unions of agricultural labour- 
ers. Namboodiripad writes about the debate on this quest’on; 

“Com. Abdullah Rasul of Bengal moves an amendment 
saying that efforts should be made to affiliate them (the 
agricultural labour unions) to the Kisan Sabha in all those 
cases where such efforts at affiliation would not harm the 
cause of organizing the agricultural labourers, Com, Sunda- 
rayya opposes it saying that making such efforts at the pre- 
sent stage will do more harm than good, he is of the opinion 
that such efforts at affiliation should be made only at a 
stage of the development of the movement when agricultu- 
ral labourers themselves feel it necessary and ask for affilia- 
tion. Com. Rasul’s amendment is pressed to vote and is 
defeated by 115 votes against 50. Twenty remained 
neutral” $8 

As the reports of the AIKS indicate, agricultural labour 
unions were hardly formed in the states. At the silver jubilee 
session of the AIKS held in 1961, it was noted in the resolu- 
tion on agricultural labour: “the AIKS realizes that the agri- 
cultural labour movement is still weak and disorganized in 
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many regions and states”. In West Bengal, for instance, re- 
solutions on the agricultural labourers’ demands, were duly 
adopted at the annual sessions of the Kisan Sabha from 1951 
to 1967, but no agricultural labour union came into exis- 
tence,’ The question was often asked whether the agricul- 
tural labourer could at all be regarded as a separate category. 
It was argued that capitalist relations had not yet developed 
in agriculture; the agricultural labourer was a ruined peasant 
whose main demands centred on land and employment 
throughout the year. The casual agricultural labourers found 
work for about 172 days in a year in 1956-57, whereas at- 
tached workers were employed for about 248 days in the 
year. What needs to be noted is that the immediate interests 
of the agricultural labourers could be different from, those 
of the peasants. The rich peasants, for instance, would 
clamour for unrestricted prices for their crops, while the 
agricultural labourer would benefit from a fall in prices; 
he would be interested in a rise of the wage-rate, while 
the rich peasants and landlords would try to keep wages 
down.. The rich and the middle peasants who had different 
aims and ambitions were not likely to give their blessing 
to the movement of the agricultural labourers for higher 
wages. It is noteworthy that the agricultural labourers, who 
were mostly, Harijans, were ranged against the upper-caste 
landlords and rich peasants: As Thorner puts it: “The kisans 
are drawn primarily from cultivating or artisan castes; the 
mazdoor-log, primarily from Harijans, scheduled, depressed 
or backward classes ... he is up against the deeply en- 
trenched tradition of rural ineguality—a. tradition which 
goes back to centuries if not millennia”, Indeed, the agri- 
cultural labour enjoyed a lower status in society than even 
the. share-cropper who was regarded as “grihasta” owning 
plough and cattle. 

On the morrow of independence the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms. Committee emphatically pleaded for a separate 
organization of agricultural workers in view of the clash 
of interests of “the landed peasantry” and agricultural wor- 
kers: "...there must be an immediate countrywide orga- 
nisation of agricultural labourers..., So far against land- 
lordism and sahukarism there was a united front of the 
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peasants and agricultural labourers. With the abolition of 
landlordism ... conflict between the landed peasantry and 
the landless sections of the agricultural population is in- 
evitable.... There should be a separate organization for the 
agricultural labourers, which should be linked up at dif- 
ferent levels through a suitable machinery. ...”4 Neither 
the Congress nor the communists seemed to be anxious 
about setting up agricultural labour unions. This was the 
price that had to be paid for maintaining alliance with the 
rich peasants and the small landlords. It was not until 1968 
that the CPI-led AIKS decided to form khet mazdoor samiti. 
Meanwhile, the debate on the development of capitalist rela- 
tions in Indian agriculture had been continuing within the 
Kisan Sabha which was based in many regions on the rich 
and the middle peasants. There was the compulsion of 
maintaining the unity of the entire peasantry in view of the 
weakness of the peasant movement in the country as a 
whole. 

In 1962 Bhowani Sen focussed on the growth of agricul- 
tural workers in India and the development of capitalist 
relations in agriculture. Sen argued that “the chief features 
of capitalism” lay in the disintegration of the peasantry, 
employment of wage-labour and the changes in the tech- 
nique of production. Although merchant capital and usury 
“strengthened semi-feudal exploitation”, commercialization 
of agriculture laid the basis of capitalist development. There 
had been “the emergence of agricultural wage-labour at one 
pole and that of rich peasants, mainly employing wage- 
labour for cultivation, at the other”. Feudal relations which 
were “in a state of decline” could still “obstruct the growth 
of the productive forces”; the “common interests of the 
entire peasantry are still of considerable importance”. 
Capitalist relations were developing on a weak technical 
base as was evident from the employment of agricultural 
machinery and implements between 1951 and 1956. Further- 
more, employment of agricultural machinery was confined 
mostly to Punjab, Andhra and Western U.P. Last but not 
the least, the “elimination of feudal landlordism is, there- 
fore, in the interest of capitalist development”? 

It does not seem that Bhowani Sen's formulations made 
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much impact on the Kisan Sabha which concentrated on the 
movement for land reforms, hoping that land distribution 
would satisfy the cravings of the landless labourers, The 
leadership was apparently disillusioned when ceiling laws 
were not implemented and adequate land was not made 
available for distribution among the landless peasants; the 
cultivating tenants had also been clamouring for land, Bet- 
ween 1966 and 1968 strikes of agricultural workers for en- 
hanced wages occurred in some states, notably, Tanjore, 
Alleppey, Broach, East Godavari, Nellore and Guntur, The 
Kisan Sabha leadership at last came to the conclusion that 
capitalist relations had developed in Indian agriculture, In 
his report” to the Bhatinda session of the CPI-led 
AIKS, Dr. Ahmad noted the structural changes in the 
agrarian economy. In recent years capitalist forms of 
production had expanded considerably in “certain well 
defined areas”; the semi-feudal landlords, upper. strata 
of the privileged tenants and the bigger ryots, money- 
lenders and merchants had resorted to capitalist form 
of production. There had been the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of agricultural workers that constituted about 30 per 
cent of the agricultural population; the bulk. of this class 
was drawn “either from those small or tiny peasants who 
have been uprooted from the soil ... or from the multitude 
of feudal tenants, sub-tenants, share-croppers etc. who have 
been denied any right in land”; only “a small percentage 
of this class” was actually employed "in big capitalistically 
developed farms”; the: great bulk of agricultural workers 
were employed as “casual labour in or around their own 
villages on the holdings of bigger landowners, rich and mid- 
die peasants and sometimes for short periods and for cer- 
tain operations even on the holdings of small peasants”. 
The Green Revolution represented “the peak development” 
of the’ capitalist sector which still remained weakly deve- 
loped; the small peasant sector, representing the overwhelm- 
ing majority of owner-cultivators, still covered “the biggest 
area under any single mode of production”. Mechanization 
of agriculture, an important condition for capitalist growth, 
"is still at a very low level”; the use of machinery “has 
been mainly’ limited to ‘pumping sets for irrigation and trac- 
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tors for cultivation.” Mechanical threshers were becoming 
popular in the recent period; about 3 lakhs of power thre- 
shers were in use in 1971, the largest number being in Pun- 
jab, followed by Haryana and western districts of U.P. The 
developed areas of agriculture “coincide with areas of as- 
sured irrigation”; the stimulus for the Green Revolution in 
the middle 1960s “came not from the use of machinery, but 
from the use of High Yielding Varieties of seeds”. Indian 
agrarian economy “is developing essentially as a small pea- 
sant economy”; large-scale agriculture “has no future in 
India, until very radical social and political transformations 
take place leading to the rapid growth of agricultural co- 
operatives and collective enterprise”. Drawing on these 
formulations Dr. Ahmad felt that the AIKS, while relying 
on poor peasants, tenants, agricultural labourers, would 
have to “unite solidly with the middle peasants and even 
win over or at least neutralize the rich peasants in order to 
defeat the landlords, the usurers and the big commercial 
and industrial monopolies.” 

The process of capitalist development, which seemed to 
be irreversible, went forward in the country as a whole, and 
Indradeep Sinha noted in his report to the Vijayawada ses- 
sion of the AIKS that the capitalist sector “has already be- 
come the leading sector of Indian agriculture and capitalist 
exploitation has already become the main form of exploi- 
tation of the rural toiling masses”. Remnants of feudal ex- 
ploitation representing share-cropping and debt-slavery still 
existed; even so, feudal exploitation “has sharply waned”, 
while “appropriation of the surplus value produced by the 
agricultural labourer” had increased. There had been the 
growth of a powerful strata of rich peasants who "have 
acquired more land than they possessed in the pre-independ- 
ence period”; they had been the chief beneficiaries of deve- 
lopment work undertaken by the government. The majorily 
of the former feudal landlords had taken to"self-cultivation 
by evicting tenants en masse, who are now employed as 
agricultural labourers”. Allocation of land to about seven 
million landless households between 1953-54 and 1971-72 
hardly benefited them, because the majority had been forced 
to lease out their land to their rich neighbours, There 
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was considerable growh of “personal cultivation” by the 
landlords and the rich peasants who relied on agricultural 
labourers: there was also a change in the technique of pro- 
duction reflected in the expansion of the “green revolution”, 
based on high yielding varieties of seed and mechanization 
of agriculture. The growth of capitalism in agriculture was 
also reflected in the growth of cooperative sugar mills, co- 
operative credit and land mortgage banks, and the large 
number of credit, marketing and consumer cooperative so- 
cieties which "are dominated and controlled by the top 
strata of rural society—the capitalist landlords and rich 
peasants”. The tactical line, however, was not basically 
changed: “... peasant unity in the new situation has to be 
achieved by putting firm reliance on agricultural, labourers 
and poor and small peasants and forging solid unity with 
middle peasants, while seeking to win over or at least to 
neutralize rich peasants”.# This tactical line corresponded 
with the view that the Indian revolution was still at its 
democratic stage when the struggle against the rich peasant 
could be kept in abeyance. 

The CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha, while conceding that capi- 
talist development was being accelerated by government 
policy, clung to the view that semi-feudal relations still con- 
tinued in Indian agriculture. In his report to the AIKS ses- 
sion held in the winter of 1969, Konar noted that large- 
scale farms had developed mainly in Punjab, Andhra and 
some other states; even in these states “feudal exploitation” 
continued unabated.‘ Four years later Konar pointed out 
that the policy of the government “has been to develop 
capitalism without doing away with semi-feudal land rela- 
tions”; the agricultural labourers were mostly “pauperized 
peasants” whose struggle for “better wages is intimately 
connected with the demand for work and land”48 In his 
report to the Varanasi session of the AIKS, H. S. Surjeet, 
while drawing attention to the conflict of interests between 
agricultural labourers and rich peasants on the question of 
wages, pleaded that “we should not sacrifice the genuine 
demand of the agricultural labourers in the name of unity 
with the middle and rich peasantry”; separate organization 
of agricultural workers “should be formed”, but “there 
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should be the fullest coordination between the activities of 
the agricultural labour organizations and the Kisan Sabhas.”" 
The CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha, however, did not fail to mobi- 
lize agricultural workers for enhanced wages, notably in 
Andhra, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. In 
Andhra it launched campaigns demanding implementation of 
the minimum wage-rate; in east Thanjavur the agricultural 
workers organized a strike in August 1978 which led to an 
increase of the wage-rate; a general strike of agricultural 
workers was organized in Bihar in the summer of 1978; in 
Uttar Pradesh the agricultural workers held demons- 
trations in the districts demanding enhanced wages; in 
Punjab “many struggles of agricultural workers” were con- 
ducted on the issues of wages and distribution of "evacuee 
land to the landless occupants.’ 

We now turn to the activities of the agricultural labour 
unions that came late in the day but rapidly grew into viable 
organizations in a few states, notably Andhra, Punjab and 
Kerala. The All India Agricultural Workers’ Union (Akhil 
Bharatiya Khet Mazdoor Union) was formed at Moga in the 
autumn of 1968; the demands that were given priority ac- 
cording to its constitution included “reasonable minimum 
wages” for seasonal labour and farm servants, distribution 
of surplus land and fallow land among the landless labour- 
ers, and “struggle against all forms of feudal and capitalist 
exploitation”.“° The Khet Mazdoor Union regularly held an- 
nual conferences which were attended by delegates repre- 
senting the state Mazdoor Unions; by 1970 agricultural 
labour unions had been formed in most of the states! From 
1975 onwards atrocities against the Harijans who worked 
mostly on the lands of the landlords and: thesrich peasants 
as agricultural labourers attracted public attention; the num- 
ber of atrocities perpetrated on them, as registered by the 
police, increased from 7781 in 1975 to 12525 in 1978.0 The 
Khet Mazdoor Union, in cooperation with the Kisan Sabha, 
held demonstrations at state capitals; the campaign culmi- 
nated in the demonstration of the agricultural labourers in 
New Delhi on 20 March 1979, in which about three lakhs 


of rural labourers took part and presented a charter of 


demands to the Parliament:3! It was a landmark in the his- 
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tory of the Indian peasant movement, heralding the growth of 
independent power of the rural labourers in the countryside. 

It was in the Punjab which passed through the Green 
Revolution in the middle 1960s that the movement of the 
rural labourers made considerable progress over the years, 
The Punjab Khet Mazdoor Sabha, founded in 1954, held 
annual conferences, enrolled members, and sought to orga- 
nize the agricultural labourers who came from the scheduled 
castes and lived in scattered villages, working as casual 
labourers and farm servants; the Mazdoor Sabha collected 
funds from its members who paid ten paisa as membership 
fee and was led by a few full-time activists drawn from the 
rural labourers; the membership of the Sabha rose from 
42.000 in 1961 to about one lakh in 1976. 


Punjab Khet Mazdoor Sabha, 1954-79. 


es attending 


Year Membership Delegates attending 
select equine PA en a AN EE annual session 
1954 15,920 134 

1955 32,948 92 

1956 25,429 87 

1957 35,000 122 

1958 40,000 103 

1959 47,000 123 

1960 54,225 150 

1961 42,000 = 
1962 35,000 — 

1971 33,842 129 

1972 39,740 147 

1973 54,654 229 

1974 76,416 308 

1975 1,03,421 306, 
1976 1,28,625 465 
1977 1,22,251 410” 
abis 1,22,571 342 


Source: M.H. Singh, Agricultural Workers’ Struggle in Punjab, 1980 
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Since its formation the Khet Mazdoor Sabha showed 
interest in the land problem and extended its support to 
the tenants’ struggle against eviction; it held yillage meet- 
ings, mostly in Ferozepur, Bhatinda and Jullundur, and 
had to face the ferocious opposition of the landlords who 
came from the upper castes, Whenever it launched a strike, 
the employers resorted to Nakabandi, so. that. the rural 
labourers were socially boycotted, prevented from grazing 
their cattle in common lands and cutting grass from the 
fields; upper-caste shopkeepers often refused to sell their 
goods to the labourers. The Mazdoor Sabha pressed for the 
upward revision of minimum wages and. played an active 
role in the Tripartite Committees; in fact, the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948 was revised in 1960, 1968, 1972, 1975 and 
again in 1978; minimum wages rose from Rs. 2 in 1951 to 
Rs. 9.70 in 1979; annual wages of attached workers in- 
creased from Rs. 360 plus food in 1951 to Rs. 1800 plus 
food in 1979. Although the Minimum Wages Act was not 
always implemented, the labourers, organized in the Maz- 
door Sabha, received wages higher than the minimum rates 
in Ferozepur, Faridkot and Bhatinda districts which pro- 
duced commercial crops. It is noteworthy that payment in 
kind continued alongside cash wages. The Siris and Athris, 
for instance, received a portion of the crop during the 
harvest season. For harvesting of wheat, minimum wage 
was fixed at one bhari (sheaf) per day or one-twentieth of 
harvested wheat; for picking cotton the labourer received 
one-tenth of kapas picked by him; in case of chillies mini- 
mum wage was one-tenth of chillies picked 5% 

From 1972 onwards strikes for enhanced wages became 
a prominent feature of the agricultural workers’ movement 
in Punjab. On the one hand, limited success in partial 
struggles was reflected in increased membership of the Khet 
Mazdoor Sabha. On the other hand, upward revision of 
minimum wages in 1972 and again in 1975 gave an impetus 
to the movement which was hardly faced with governmen- 
tal repression. The wage struggle launched by the Khet 
Mazdoor Sabha in the summer of 1974 clearly indicates 
how collective action could lead to partial victory. The 
main demands of the Mazdoor Sabha centred on fixation of 
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daily wage at Rs. 7'and meals for casual labourers, fixation 
of annual wages of attached workers at Rs. 1800 plus meals, 
eight-hour day and overtime wages. The Mazdoor Sabha 
distributed posters'and handbills in the villages; demonstra- 
tions and dharnas were ‘organized at 20 sub-divisional head- 
quarters; twenty-two jathas marched through 725 villages. 
By July strikes flared up in 35 villages in Ludhiana, Farid- 
kot, Ferozepur; Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Jullundur dis- 
tricts; the landlords and the rich peasants tried to break 
these strikes with the familiar Nakabandi. The police 
adopted a’ policy of non-interference in the three-month 
wage struggle, so that’ the labourers, who relied on the 
support of an army of full-time activists, were faced only 
with the opposition of the employers. 

Broadly speaking, the rural labourers won partial success; 
in Faridkot district wages increased from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 and 
meals; in Ferozepur the employers agreed to raise daily 
wages from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 and meals; in Amritsar rice 
transplantation wages increased from Rs. 3 to Rs. 30 per 
acre; in villages around Amritsar town, rice transplantation 
wages roseto Rs. 50 per acre. In 1975 there was an up- 
ward revision of minimum wages, which was followed by 
wage struggles in the summer of 1976 and 1977 in a few 
districts, notably Faridkot, Amritsar, Ludhiana and Jul- 
Jundur.54 What is remarkable is that strikes for enhanced 
wages frequently flared up in the harvest season when the 
demand for labour was at its peak; in fact, the contractors 
hired labourers from Uttar Pradesh and Bihar who were 
brought to Punjab’ villages during’ this season, Although 
minimum wage-rates - substantially increased in 1978-79, 
there was hardly any machinery to implement them, so 
that rural labourers in Ropar, Hoshiarpur and Gurdaspur, 
for instance, did not get the minimum wages. Meanwhile, 
the agricultural labourers were faced with the rising cost 
of living, insecurity of employment, heavy work-load and 
accidents that became frequent with the mechanization of 
agriculture. Thus, the capitalist development of agriculture 
and the movement of rural labourers went hand in hand; 
the Mazdoor Sabha which organized the labourers on a 
continuous basis extended its activities to the grant of free 
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house sites for landless labourers and distribution of 
evacuee and government lands among them. 

In Kerala the agricultural labourers were organized on 
a continuous basis from 1954 onwards, and they were often 
drawn in the militant peasant movement for the expro- 
priation of the jenmies. It seems that the agricultural 
labourers’ movement for higher wages was accelerated with 
the formation of the Communist ministry in 1957; in fact, 
the communists who came mostly from the upper castes 
consistently tried to politicize the rural labourers, We shall 
turn to Alleppey where agricultural labourers formed 31 
per cent of the population. It was in the summer of 1957 
that the agricultural labourers launched a general strike in 
the harvest season demanding increase in the rate for 
harvesting from one-tenth to one-eighth of the harvested 
paddy. Some of the employers who were white-collar em- 
ployees and businessmen conceded the demand, while the 
small owners chose to take the path of confrontation. 
There were numerous cases of forcible harvesting of crop by 
the labourers; the attached labourers and imported workers 
were willing to accept the prevailing wages. As Oommen 
tells us, the movement of the labourers for higher wages, 
Stipulated working hours, security of employment could 
make headway not only because they were organized but 
also because their leaders were “entrenched in the social 
structure”, and “capable of opposing the forces of the local 
vested interests”; the mobilization of the rural labourers 
often divided the labourers and their employers into two 
camps, the former turning to political parties and labour 
unions and the latter seeking to protect their interests.? 
What is noteworthy is that agricultural labourers consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the rural population in Kerala, 
the number of landless households being 10.71 lakhs; the 
landless households included the Kudikidappukars that 
constituted 3.43 lakh households. The rural poor were 
severely hit in 1963-64 as food prices rose steeply and the 
landlords and the traders withheld foodgrains from the 
market, 

On the one hand, there was continuous mobilization of 
the agricultural labourers since 1957: on the other hand, 
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the United Front Ministry which came to power in. 1967 
and- the CPI -Congress Coalition Ministry sought to pro- 
tect the interests of the agricultural labourers. With the 
implementation of Land Reforms Acts, 1969, surplus land 
was distributed among the landless and poor. peasants; a 
massive housing programme was launched to rehabilitate 
the Kudikidappukars. The Kerala Agricultural Labour Act, 
1972 sought to provide legal security to the labourers 
in their relations with the employers, to institute an agri- 
cultural: labour welfare fund to be administered by the 
. Agricultural Labour Welfare Fund Board, to enforce eight- 
hour day for adult workers and payment of overtime wages, 
to settle disputes between labourers and their employers 
with the help of the Conciliation Officer and to maintain 
au register of agricultural labourers. Curiously - enough, 
Oommen writes that this Act “is not likely to benefit the 
workers of those areas where the movement is very 
strong.””'On the contrary, this Act is likely to intensify 
the movement of the labourers who would turn increasingly 
to the Unions that stood them in good stead. 

In West Bengal, where the barga system of cultivation 
was pervasive in most of the districts, there was an abnor- 
mal rise in the number of agricultural labourers (from 18 
lakhs. to. 33-lakhs) between 1961 and 1971, which could be 
related to the eviction of bargadars and the expropriation 
of small peasants over the years. As recent research indi- 
cates, «a large number of small tenants had been evicted; 
small owner-operators were leasing out their holdings to the 
rich peasants; landowners were taking to self-cultivation by 
terminating share-cropping arrangements with the increas- 
ing availability of water in a few districts, notably Burd- 
wan, Birbhum, Howrah and Hooghly. What seems to be a 
remarkable feature is that cultivation of rabi crops (e.g. 
potatoes, pulses, wheat) and of summer rice (boro) in- 
creased with the extension of irrigation; the large farmers 
showed a tendency to raise cash crops; market-oriented 
industries like dairy and: kitchen-gardening were extending 
in irrigated areas.® Although precise data are not available, 
large-scale farming is likely to be attractive in the regions 
where irrigation has been extended. 
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It is not fortuitous that the major political parties showed 
considerable interest in the recent period in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural labour. With the formation of the 
Bharatiya Khet Mazdoor Union in 1968, the CPI chose to 
form khetmazoor samiti in West Bengal; the Congress and 
the Socialist Unity Party also formed agricultural labour 
unions. By 1975 the CPI-led khetmazoor samiti set up units 
in the districts, held meetings and demonstrations and mobi- 
lized the labourers in the harvest season on the issue of 
enhanced wages and stipulated hcurs of work; the move- 
ment for enhanced wages was undertaken in a few villages 
in Purulia, Bankura, Midnapore and 24-Parganas districts.” 
The khetmazoor samiti, which had 56 000 members, focussed 
on revision of minimum wages and provision for employ- 
ment throughout the year. The CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha, 
while clinging to the view that semi-feudal relations were 
dominant in West Bengal’s agrarian economy, sought to 
mobilize the agricultural labourers on the issue of en- 
hanced wages. In 1975-76, strikes for higher wages were 
organized in the harvest season in a few villages in 24- 
Parganas, Hooghly, Birbhum, Howrah, Midnapore, Bankura 
and Purulia districts; the movement was particularly in- 
tense in Hooghly and Midnapore districts; in Chandrakona 
in the Midnapore district, for instance, the movement for 
enhanced wages spread to 85 villages, and strikes continued 
for about a month in a few villages.80 With the formation 
cf the Left Front Government in 1977, surplus land was 
distributed among the landless and poor peasants and “food 
for work” programme was introduced in the villages, while 
the agricultural labourers continued their agitation for the 
fixation of minimum wages at Rs. 8 and free house sites. 
The CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha, however, has come to the 
conclusion that agricultural labour unions should re- 
main within the Kisan Sabha at the district or state level, 
so that the rural poor could remain united in the common 
movement for land reformsS! The question is, how could 
the Kisan Sabha reconcile the interests of the agricultural 
labourer and the rich peasant who had become the local 
boss. What seems to be likely is that the rich peasant 
would turn to the jotedar as his potential ally in the fight 
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against the agricultural labourers clamouring for. higher 
wages and security of employment. It. seems that the 
Kisan Sabhas are still preoccupied with the movement for 
land reforms so that the rural labourers, living in scattered 
villages, remain unorganized in most of the states, notably 
West Bengal, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


NAXALITE INSURGENCY 


When the Communist-led Kisan Sabha chose to pursue the 
parliamentary path, the Naxalites, splitting away from the 
CPI(M), embarked upon armed struggle in a few villages 
in West Bengal, Andhra, Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Orissa. 
Like the Andhra communists who advocated the Chinese 
path in 1948-50, the Naxalites proclaimed their faith in 
Maoism and tried to build red bases” in Indian villages 
on the Chinese model. In the wake of the Sino-Soviet rift 
the Chinese Communist Party gave its blessing to the Naxa- 
lite insurgency in its inilial phase. In May 1969, the Naxa- 
lites formed the CPI(ML) which appeared to be a monoli- 
thie party stubbornly advocating the Chinese path; by 1972 
the splintered Naxalite movement petered out, although a 
few factions seemed to be active in 1979-80, regrouping their 
forces and even treading parliamentary path. It is note- 
worthy that the Naxalite insurgency began in 1967 when 
non-Congress ministries had been formed in a number of 
states in eastern and northern India; West Bengal was 
under the control of the United Front Ministry in which the 
CPI(M) was the dominant partner. In the country as a 
whole the Kisan Sabha was hardly leading any militant 
peasant movement in early 1960s; the Naxalites seemed to 
be.sure that the Indian peasant was open to a revolutionary 
appeal, since peasant discontent had become intense. 

In the Programme adopted by the CPI(ML) at the first 
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Congress held in May 1970, the Indian bourgeoisie was 
described as “comprador” that had "mortgaged the country 
to the imperialist powers, mainly to the US. imperialists 
and Soviet social-imperialists”. In the agrarian section the 
main emphasis was on the contradiction between “feuda- 
lism and the broad masses of the Indian people.” Ap- 
parently, production conditions were semi-feudal; the ques- 
tion whether. capitalist relations had grown in agriculture 
was not discussed in this programme adopted in 1970. 
Hence the basic task of the Indian revolution was “to óver- 
throw the rule of feudalism, comprador - bureaucrat capita- 
lism, imperialism and social-imperialism”, and to bring 
about People’s Democratic Revolution in which the leading 
role would be played by the working class, “the most re- 
volutionary class”; the working class would rely on’ the 
landless and poor peasants and firmly unite with the middle 
peasants and win over a section of the rich peasants; it 
was asserted that “only a tiny section of the rich peasants” 
would “finally join the enemies of the revolution”; the 
urban | petty-bourgesisie and revolutionary intellectuals 
were considered to be “revolutionary forces” and "a reliable 
ally in the revolution.” The path of India’s liberation was 
the path of “people’s war”, leading to the formation of 
“small bases of armed struggle”; this was possible “only 
by developing guerrilla warfare”, which “will.remain the 
basic form of struggle”. The programme emphatically as- 
serted that the Indian revolution “is a part of the Great 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution”, which was taking place 
when “the CPC headed by Chairman Mao and Vice-Chair- 
man Lin Piao is leading the international proletariat to 
fulfil its historic Mission of emancipating the whole of 
mankind.”! It is not fortuitous that a Naxalite faction still 
continues to adhere to the line advocated by Lin Piao who 
fell out with Mao and was killed’ in mysterious circum- 
stances. 

The chines Communist Party hailed the Naxalbari strug- 
gle as “a peal of spring thunder”. On the path of Indian 
revolution the Chinese party noted: “the Indian ‘revolution 
must take the road of relying on the peasants, establishing 
base areas in the countryside, persisting in protracted armed 
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struggle and using the countryside to encircle and finally 
capture the cities”; armed struggle “is the only correct 
- road for the Indian revolution.” In a survey of Indian pea- 
sant struggles published in People’s Daily on 2 August 
1967 it was pointed out that “the fundamental contradic- 
tion between the landlords and the peasants cannot be 
solved”, and “resistance struggles and agrarian revolution 
are bound to take place and develop”. In an article pub- 
lished on 27 December 1967 the Chinese party again gave 
its blessing to the Naxalbari struggle: “the Naxalbari type 
peasant land struggles have developed in eight states and 
50 places... the peasants in these places, with arms in 
hand, took back the land occupied by the landlords .. . they 
took back the crops on the land .... In taking the parlia- 
mentary road the Indian revisionists have fully exposed 
themselves as shameful renegades and as accomplices of 
the Indian reactionaries.... The big exposure of the re- 
actionary nature of the so-called non-Congress governments 
in Kerala and West Bengal has educated the Indian peo- 
ple.”? The Chinese party categorically denounced the United 
Front Ministries formed in Kerala and West Bengal in 
which the communists shared power with non-communist 
parties. 


Naxalbari Struggle 


We turn now to the story of the armed struggles organized 
by the CPI(ML) between 1967 and 1972. The Naxalbari 
struggle, described by the Chinese Communist Party, as 
“the spring thunder”, remained confined, even at its peak, 
to the three police stations of Phansidewa, Naxalbari and 
Khoribari in Darjeeling district; it covered a small area of 
about 274 square miles with a population of about 150,000. 
Apart from the Rajbansis that constituted the majority of 
the rural population in this area, the tribal peasants, mostly 
Oraons, Santals and Mundas, formed a large proportion 
of the population. As in other north Bengal districts the 
bargadars that formed about 55 per cent of the peasants 
in this area were ranged against the jotedars who remain- 
ed, as always, oppressive and rapacious. Since barga was 
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pervasive in the three police stations, the number of agri- 
cultural labourers was small, What is noteworthy is that 
the tribal peasants who worked as tenants on landlord's. 
lands also worked in the tea gardens, so that the peasant 
movement could rely on the support of the tea garden 
labourers; in fact, the peasant movement and labour move- 
ment often went hand in hand. 

It would be fatuous to think that the peasant struggle in 
Naxalbari suddenly flared up in 1967. The fact is that 
Naxalbari witnessed continuous peasant movement since 
1946. In an article published in the summer of 1973, Kanu 
Sanyal, one of the architects of the peasant movement in 
Siliguri, focuses on the various phases of the peasant move- 
ment. It was during the tebhaga movement of 1946 that 
the bargadars were first drawn in the peasant movement; 
in 1948-50, there was “an interruption in the struggle” as 
the CPI pursued “the ultra-leftist” line. From 1951 onwards 
there was a continuous movement; the Kisan Sabha built 
up its organization during 1951-54; in 1955-56, the bonus 
struggle of tea garden labourers and the peasant move- 
ment proceeded hand in hand. Responding to the call of 
the West Bengal State Kisan Sabha, the Naxalbari Unit 
carried on the movement for the occupation of benami 
land during 1958-62; clashes occurred between the jotedars 
and the peasants, and about two thousand peasants were 
arrested in- 1958-59. Apparently, the Kisan Sabha carried 
on a long and patient campaign to woo peasant support. 
Sanyal writes: “these struggles could be organized because 
there was a leading team of self-sacrificing cadres.” 

Indeed, the CPI(ML) leaders of Naxalbari were veteran 
peasant leaders, some of whom were sons of the soil. Kanu 
Sanyal, who was born in 1932 in a middle class family in 
Jalpaiguri, worked among Siliguri peasants as a full-time 
activist and joined the CPI(M) in 1964. Sourin Bose, a 
graduate of Calcutta University, also came from Jalpaiguri 
district and worked in Darjeeling district as a full-time 
worker, Kadam Mallick, born in a middle class family of 
Siliguri, joined the CPI in the 1950s. Khokan Majumdar, 
who came from a Muslim peasant family of Barisal (now 
in Bangladesh), worked as an employee at Darjeeling Medi- 
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cal Hospital, was dismissed in 1948, joined Kanu Sanyal 
in organizing peasant movement in Siliguri in late 1950s. 
Jangal Santhal, a tribal peasant of Naxalbari, was president 
of Siliguri Kisan Sabha, contested the Assembly elections in 
1962 and 1967 but was defeated, Mujibur Rahaman, who 
joined the CPI in 1946, was expelled from the party in 1957, 
worked for the Congress candidate in 1962, but chose to 
support Jangal Santhal in the 1967 elections, Charu Majum- 
dar, the tallest leader of CPI(ML), was born in a landlord 
family of Siliguri in 1918, became a full-time activist of the 
CPI in 1938-39, organized the tebhaga movement in Pacha- 
garh in Jalpaiguri district, continued to work in Siliguri 
from 1952 onwards; and contested a bye-election as a CPI 
candidate in 1963 but was defeated.‘ 

The struggles described by Sanyal were all partial strug- 
gles; the extent of peasant mobilization in these struggles 
is not known. From 1966 onwards the peasant struggle 
became increasingly militant. In the autumn of 1966 the 
tea garden workers launched bonus struggles. Jangal San- 
thal contested the elections held in March 1967, but was 
defeated by a margin of 4000 votes. The formation of the 
United Front Government aroused popular expectations; 
between March and May 1967 cases of forcible cultivation 
and dehoarding of jotedar’s paddy stocks were reported 
from the three police stations of Phansidewa, Naxalbari and 
Khoribari. It seems that the CPI(M) which had become a 
dominant partner in the United Front. Ministry tried to 
contain the movement which was taking the form of for- 
cible occupation of land. In May, Harekrishna Konar, the 
Land and Land Revenue Minister, met Sanyal in Siliguri; 
the Superintendent of Police proposed that the dehoarding 
campaign should be conducted by enlisting the cooperation 
of the police, that armed demonstrations should cease, and 
that those wanted by the police would have to surrender 
for arrest.” It seems that the Siliguri Unit of CPI(M) chose 
to reject these proposals and continue the movement, On 
24 May the peasants, armed with bows and arrows, resist- 
ed the police party that went to a village to arrest a few 
leaders and a police man was killed; the next day the police 
party, attacked by a crowd of 1000 peasants, fired eighteen 
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rounds killing nine peasants that included. seven women. 
The Kisan Sabha held peasant demonstrations condemning 
police repression, In June the Buraganj area, a stronghold 
of the Kisan Sabha, was declared a liberated area, Nagen 
Roy Chaudhuri, a jotedar, was killed on 10 June.’ Sanyal 
writes that the membership of the Kisan Sabha leaped from 
5000 to 40,000; about fifteen to twenty thousand peasants 
became full-time activists; peasant committees were formed 
which held numerous. village meetings, The peasant com- 
mittees adopted a programme of land distribution; deeds 
and documents of the jotedars were burnt; paddy stocks, 
bullocks, agricultural implements of the jotedars were seiz- 
ed.” Sanyal's report on the extent of peasant mobilization, 
which cannot be verified from other sources, may be exa- 
ggerated; but the fact remains that the armed struggle had 
considerable peasant support, Sanyal tells us that the Naxal- 
bari struggle was “an armed struggle, not for land but for 
State power”. Apparently, the Siliguri leaders, following the 
Chinese model, tried to build a red base, although it is not 
clear whether preparations for protracted guerrilla war 
were made during this period, 

The peasant struggle created considerable tension within 
the United Front Ministry that included the Bangla Con- 
gress. Within two days of the murder of Roy Chaudhuri 
the Cabinet mission reached Siliguri; the ministers promised 
to tackle the land problem while appealing to the peasants 
to eschew illegal activities. The appeal apparently fell on 
deaf ears, and there was a new wave of militant struggles. 
In Naxalbari Biswanath Mukherjee was gheraoed on 13 
June; on 14 June paddy was removed from the houses of 
two jotedars; peasants held meetings and processions in 
Buraganj; there was an armed clash with the police in 
which Tribeni Kanu and a police man were killed. The 
formation of Land Reforms Committees, dominated by the 
officials, hardly made any significant impact on the rebel 
peasants. At this point repression was let loose on the pea- 
sants, and most of the prominent leaders including Jangal 
Santhal were arrested in July; Kanu Sanyal, who managed 
to escape, was arrested in October 1968. On 17 August the 
labourers of thirty-eight tea gardens observed a token strike 
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in protest against police repression. By the autumn of 1967 
the peasant struggle was suppressed. 

The peasant struggle was a setback. Even so, the Naxal- 
bari leaders decided to stick to their guns and continue 
armed struggle. In a clash between the peasants and the 
police, Babulal Karmakar, a landless peasant who worked 
as a full-time activist in the Kisan Sabha, was killed near 
Birsingh jote village. In his report on the peasant move- 
ment written in September 1968, Sanyal advocated guer- 
rilla war, in which the party unit would act “as a guerrilla 
unit and attack and eliminate class enemies by relyin. 
wholly on the people.” Sanyal listed some of the mistakes 
committed by the Naxalbari leaders. First, they had illusion 
about the United Front Ministry: “we imagined that the 
U. F. cannot go so far”. Second, as the jotedars fled the 
village, the leaders concluded that “we had already created 
the base area”. Third, the leaders had illusion about the 
rich peasants and the small landowners who had initially 
supported the movement but deserted it when governmental 
repression was let loose on the peasants. While advocating 
guerrilla war, Sanyal sought to emphasize that “liberated 
zones” were to be built gradually by “forming guerrilla 
groups”, based on the poor and middle peasants.? Sanyal 
was clearly advocating a retreat from continuous movement 
centring on the immediate demands of the rural poor. In 
fact, the mass movement rapidly petered out. In 1969-70, 
the Naxalbari leaders failed to carry on guerrilla war on 
which Sanyal had insisted in this report. 

There was a shift in the situation with the formation of 
the second United Front Ministry in 1969. The CPI(M) it- 
self mounted the movement for the seizure of benami land 
and forcible harvesting of crops. In the winter of 1969, the 
RSP-led Krishak Sabha organized demonstrations demand- 
ing acquisition of surplus land; the CPI-led Kisan Sabha 
tried to organize forcible harvesting of paddy in benami 
lands. It is noteworthy that inter-party ‘clashes began to 
occur in many areas including Naxalbari. During this period 
the CPI(ML) resorted to individual murders. By August 
1970, fortyfour leaders including Kanu Sanyal, Kadam 
Mallick and Jangal Santhal had been arrested, Even so, 
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individual murders continued unabated in 1971. As Muk- 
herjee points out, the movement was no longer based on 
"peasant-worker solidarity”, but on “urban-based youth”; 
the emergence of Charu Majumdar as the foremost idea- 
logue “directly contributed to the introduction of the urban- 
elitist-authoritarian-petty bourgeois bias in the conduct and 
style of the movement”! 

At this point we will review, briefly and in passing, the 
remarkable growth of radical student movement, support- 
ing and advocating armed peasant struggle in the country- 
side. In 1966-67, the students of the Presidency College 
found an able leader in Asim Chatterjee, a brilliant student, 
son of a Congressman of Birbhum district, who mobilized 
the students in support of the Naxalbari peasant movement; 
the Presidency College became a stronghold of the radical 
students, some of whom including Chatterjee went to the 
village in the Narodnik fashion, hoping to bring about a 
peasant revolution; Chatterjee remained sunk among the 
peasants in Debra-Gopiballavpur in Midnapore district. It 
seems that the Naxalbari struggle created a stir among the 
students of North Bengal University in Siliguri town who 
organized demonstrations in support of the peasant strug- 
gle; Kisan Chatterjee, a brilliant student, Dilip Bagchi and 
Pabitra Pani Saha were suspended by the Vice-Chancellor 
and arrested by the police.r, In the wake of the Naxalbari 
struggle the radical students, impetuous and romantic as al- 
ways, turned to the CPI(ML) that relied increasingly on 
the army of student cadres, particularly in the “annihilation 
campaign of the class enemy” described by Charu Majumdar 


as “the higher form of class struggle”.!? 


Naralites in Debra-Gopiballavpur 


The radical students, inspired by the militant struggle in 
Naxalbari, tried to organize a base area in Debra and Gopi- 
ballavpur in the Midnapore district, two police stations bor- 
dering on Bihar and Orissa, where the tribal peasants 
formed a large proportion of the rural population. Unlike 
Naxalbari, these villages hardly witnessed continuous par- 
tial struggles. In 1967 when the first United Front Ministry 
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was formed, the CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha mobilized the 
peasants in the movement for land distribution, in which 
the peasants clashed with the local landlords. It is not 
known whether the peasant movement continued after the 
dismissal of the United Front Ministry. As popular expec- 
tations were aroused with the formation of the second 
United Front Ministry in 1969, the Naxalites led mainly by 
Asim Chatterjee (whom we have already met) and Santosh 
Rana, a brilliant student of the Presidency College, hailing 
from a Mallakhatriya family of Gopiballavpur launched 
armed struggle in this area; his brother Mihir Rana also 
joined the movement, They relied on Gunadhar Murmu, a 
tribal peasant, and Bhabadeb Mandal, a local lawyer who 
contested in the 1967 elections as a CPI(M) candidate, but 
was defeated.!? 

It seems that the movement in this area, which. was 
launched in the autumn of 1969, was not exactly a mass 
movement based on the peasants’ immediate demands; it 
was essentially a campaign of “annihilation of class ene- 
mies” propagated by Charu Majumdar. A few landlords 
were killed; their guns were seized; in the haryesting season 
their crops were confiscated and distributed among the pea- 
sants. It is noteworthy that the middle and the rich pea- 
sants were spared. While the big landlords fled the village, 
the small landlords accepted the conditions laid down by 
the peasants’ committees; wages of landless labourers were 
raised; prices of essential commodities were fixed; the debts 
of peasants to the moneylenders were cancelled.4 The 
Statesman reported on 13 December: “In certain areas jote- 
dars had avoided forcible harvesting by paying protection 
money. Once this money was paid, a broken branch of a 
tree was stuck in the jotedar’s plot to indicate that his 
paddy should be spared. We saw ample proof of this in the 
fields. ,... Naxalites still control over 20 Villages in the forests 
along the Bihar and Orissa borders. That no policeman will 
enter the affected areas without an armed escort became 
apparent during our tour of the fringe of the Naxalite con- 
trolled pockets”.! The Naxalites felt that the “annihilation 
campaign” raised the level of political consciousness of the 
peasants: ."“... with every action mass initiative and class 
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hatred of the peasants started growing and so did rise the 
level of their political consciousness”." 

The weakness of the “annihilation campaign” became 
evident as governmental repression was let loose on the 
peasants. With the deployment of the Eastern Frontier 
Rifles in Debra and Gopiballavpur the resistance movement 
of the peasants petered out. There was hardly any resis- 
tance. As the leadership admitted ina report: "...in the 
midst of police encirclement our guerrilla bands lapsed into 
extreme listlessness, and our aggressive militant mood gra- 
dually changed into an escapist mentality born of self- 
defence”; the middle and rich peasants deserted them and 
often participated in’ “the combing operations”, Charu 
Majumdar who visited Debra and Gopiballavpur advised 
the local leaders to extend the area of their “annihilat’on 
campaign” and to increase the number of squads, relying 
on the poor and landless peasants. But it seems that the 
Naxalites. faced with repression which became more severe 
after the fall of thè United Front Ministry, beat a retreat; 
almost the entire leadership was arrested, and the peasants 
were not told how to regroup their forces. When three 
cadres were returning after having executed a class enemy, 
they were butchered by the landlord's lathials. Chatterjee, 
moved by this incident, wrote to Majumdar: “I want to 
know where we are making mistakes”." In the winter of 
1970, the Debra-Gopiballavpur movement which never 
became a mass movement was crushed. 


Peasant Struggle in Andhra 


The Naxalites achieved considerable success im organizing 
a popular movement in Srikakulam in Andhra Pradesh. 
AS we have already noted, the Andhra communists vigo- 
rously advocated the Chinese path during 1948-50. Although 
the armed struggle in Telangana was withdrawn in 1951, 
it. seems that a section of the Andhra communists still 
cherished the memories of Telangana. T. Nagi Reddy, Kolla 
Venkayya, D. Venkateswara Rao, Chandra Pulla Reddy, all 
distinguished leaders of the communist movement in Andhra, 
who had joined the CPI(M), continued to cling to the 
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Chinese path and submitted an alternative resolution at the 
Burdwan plenum of the CPI(M); they formed a small mino- 
rity in the plenum, and their resolution was defeated. The 
Andhra leaders, expelled by the CPI(M), formed the State 
Coordination Committee in June 1968. Nagi Reddy had re- 
servations about the Naxalites who had rallied round Charu 
Majumdar. It seems that Reddy was in favour of wooing 
peasant support through partial struggles before launching 
an armed struggle. This was precisely what the communists 
did in Telangana in 1946-47. Probably he felt that peasant 
revolution, still lay in store for the future. What is surprising 
is that Reddy fell out with the Srikakulam communists, much 
less prominent in the Indian peasant movement, who had 
transferred their allegiance to Charu Majumdar.!8 Probably 
the leaders of Srikakulam, who had already built up a 
powerful movement of the tribal peasants, were deeply im- 
pressed by the Naxalbari struggle that had received the bless- 
ing of the Chinese Communist Party. The Srikakulam strug- 
gle lost the support of the Andhra leaders. 

The Srikakulam struggle began in the Parvatipuram 
agency where the Girijans, a tribal community, constituted 
a large section of the rural population. As in other areas, 
the tribal peasants were in the clutches of the moneylenders 
who grabbed their land reduced them to landless labou- 
rers; they lost the old rights in the forest and worked 
in the forests and on landlord’s lands on meagre wages; 
their debts mounted and the government did precious little 
to cancel their debts to the non-tribal moneylenders, The 
Andhra communists tried to organize the Girijan in the 
1950s; Vempatapu Satyanarayana, a teacher, remained sunk 
among the. tribal peasants organizing their movement for 
higher wages; Girijan Sangham was formed in 1961, which 
held village meetings and demonstrations.!? When the CPI 
split in 1964, Satyanarayana, Kailasam, also a local teacher, 
and their followers joined the CPI(M). Meanwhile, the Giri- 
jans’ movement had become militant; the tribal peasants 
were mobilized to cut the forest timber defying official rules, 
and the movement seemed to continue despite governmental 
repression, By 1967, the movement for higher wages achiev- 
ed partial success, and the tribal peasants rallied round 
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Satyanarayana, who became a charismatic leader. In the 
autumn of 1967, there was a clash between the landlords 
and the tribal peasants, in which two Girijans were killed 
at Levidi village.” This incident exacerbated rural tension, 
As the report on Srikakulam noted: ”... the Girijan pea- 
santry rose in a big way against the enemy classes.... This 
was a new turning- point in our movement, The peasantry 
began to seize the properties of landlords, the Girijan 
Sangham began to solve all the problems in the villages,” 
In early 1968, governmental repression was let loose on 
the tribal peasants. At this point the Srikakulam leaders, 
following Charu Mazumdar's advice, decided to embark 
upon the “annihilation campaign”. 

What began as a movement for higher wages and can- 
cellation of old debts was turned into “the annihilation 
campaign”. Partly the decision of the Srikakulam leaders 
was determined by the fact that the movement had to face 
ruthless repression, particularly because the tribal peasants 
were ranged against the non-tribal landlords that constitu- 
ted a powerful pressure group. The local leaders explained 
their predicament thus: “If the people have to take up any 
activity it is linked with the question whether we resist the 
police or not. Whatever the problem we may take up, the 
police will be present.”?? What the leaders hardly under- 
stood is that “the annihilation campaign”, conducted by 
small squads, would inevitably inhibit peasant mobilization, 
The Srikakulam movement ceased to be a mass peasant 
movement as time passed. 

The armed struggle began in the winter of 1968. On 24 
November, the peasants forcibly cut the crops from a rich 
landlord’s land; next day they raided the house of a money- 
lender and seized his paddy and property. Guerrilla squads 
were formed. On 20 December, the peasants clashed with 
the police party that entered the Ballerugunda village, killing 
three policemen.” Three days later there was another pea- 
sant-police clash. By February 1969, the movement took the 
form of “the annihilation of the class enemy”; by August 
192 class enemies and their agents and 36 oppressor police- 
men” had been killed.2* Meanwhile, repression had been 
intensified. In May six “guerrilla fighters”, including Pan- 
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chadi Krishnamurty, one of the prominent leaders of the 
movement, were killed; his wife Nirmala was also killed 
later in an encounter with the police.?? But the Naxalites 
continued their “annihilation campaign” on which reliable 
data are not available. What is known is that encounters 
between the police and the “guerrilla squads” became 
frequent, in which the leaders were either killed or arrested. 
In July 1970, Satyanarayana and Kailasam were killed; 
Nagabhushan Patnaik, a lawyer from Orissa, who had 
joined the movement in Srikakulam was. arrested a few 
weeks later; Tejeswara Rao, another local leader, was also 
arrested.2 

A self-critical report on Srikakulam struggle published in 
Frontier on 20 March 1971 indicates that the leaders were 
anxious to regroup their forces by conducting militant 
partial struggles: “.... We have decided to mobilize the 
people under the leadership of the CPI(ML) for fighting all 
kinds of exploitation. Appropriation of excess land and 
land illegally occupied by landlords, refusal to pay in- 
terest on usurious loans, appropriation of stock of grain 
held by landlords and selling such grain at fair prices, re- 
fusal to pay the so-called dues being collected by the reve- 
nue officials of the forest department—these are some of 
the issues on which the people should fight“ Even so, 
there was hardly any consensus among the Srikakulam lea- 
ders and the Andhra leaders on the tactical line on which 
debates continued unabated. Practically, the result of these 
theoretical discussions was perhaps not very tangible. It 
seems that the leaders had to face the dilemma of clinging 
to the Chinese path while trying to comprehend the realities 
of the situation. Meanwhile, the “annihilation campaign” 
led to the loss of the best leaders who had won the con- 
fidence of the peasants. 

The Andhra leaders, probably prodded by their militant 
followers, decided to launch armed struggles in Khammam, 
Warangal, Karimnagar and East Godavari in 1969, Nagi 
Reddy resigned from the Assembly in March 1969; an “im- 
mediate programme” was announced in which the peasants 
were asked to begin the movement for land distribution 
and then pass on to the resistance movement. As Reddy put 
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it: “For us it is a matter of resistance, for them it is a 
matter of offensive.” It is noteworthy that Reddy wanted to 
enlist the support of the working class: "It is wrong to 
leave towns though forest areas assume importance in 
action. The help of the working class is needed for. the 
armed struggle we lead. 

It seems that there was not much of worker-peasant 
solidarity when the armed struggle was in full swing in the 
forest areas, Guerrilla dalams, consisting of seven or eight 
members, operated in a few villages in Warangal, Kham- 
mam, Karimnagar and East Godavari; a few landlords were 
attacked or killed, and their firearms snatched away; forest 
officials were also the target of their attack. The struggle 
was based mainly on the tribal peasants. It is not clear how 
the programme of land distribution among tribal peasants 
was actually implemented. According to official reports, 48 
persons including landlords, moneylenders, merchants, for- 
est officers and policemen were killed.? Apparently, murder 
of individuals was the main form of the movement, al- 
though Reddy had insisted on the movement for land dis- 
tribution and on worker-peasant alliance. However, pea- 
sant mobilization appears to be a marked feature of the 
Naxalite movement in Andhra, most notably in Srikakulam 


and Warangal. 


Nazxalites in Bihar 


As in Andhra, the peasant movement in Bihar continued 
unabated since the formation of the Kisan Sabha in 1935- 
36. But unlike Andhra, the veteran leaders of the Kisan 
Sabha in Bihar chose to remain within the CPI; only a small 
section joined the CPI(M). Satyanarayana Singh, who 
jomed the CPI(M) and emerged as the principal leaders of 
the Bihar Naxalites, was a trade union leader. Although the 
social composition of the Bihar: Naxalites is not known, it 
seems that the Naxalite movement was based on the rural 
poor, mainly low-caste tenants and agricultural labourers. 
Both in'Andhra and Bihar, the Naxalites mobilized the 
rural poor in partial struggles; in Bihar, notably in Muza- 
ffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran’ and Monghyr districts; in 
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1968-69 the Naxalites launched armed struggle which 
merged with “annihilation campaign”, and the moyement 
became indistinguishable from the "Naxalbari type” of 
peasant struggle. In fact, the dividing line between armed 
struggle and “annihilation campaign” could easily be 
blurred. 

In Bihar the Naxalite movement was first organized in 
Mushahari in the Muzaffarpur district. It is noteworthy that 
the movement was based on low-caste tenants who figured 
prominently in Bihar peasant movement since its very incep- 
tion. In the summer of 1968, the tenants of Gangapur village 
seized land; they later harvested arhar crops from the field. 
As the landlords instituted cases against the tenants, the 
cadres evaded police arrest, moving from village to village 
and organizing the Kisan Sangram Samiti. In August 1968, 
the tenants began the movement for the seizure of bhadai 
crops; on 23 August, a crowd of peasants clashed with the 
police. At this point the leaders decided to launch “guerrilla 
war”, which became the main form of the Mushahari strug- 
gle in 1969. As Singh tells us: “The Mushahari guerrillas 
have made three attacks in a small period of one and a 
half months, have killed five class enemies and their agents, 
injured 15, burnt land notes and documents of land deeds 
worth lakhs of rupees, seized the properties of landlords.” 
On 30 June, the peasants organized an attack on the land- 
lord of Narsingpur; some of the landlord’s agents were 
killed and his property was seized! As the government 
intensified repressive measures, the peasants decided not to 
offer armed resistance. As Singh noted : “the main guerrilla 
force takes to the neighbouring areas, i.e., the main force 
escapes encirclement.” It appears from Singh’s report that 
the Sangram Samiti failed to woo the middle peasants, The 
Mushahari movement was crushed in 1970. Singh admits 
that the party was not fully prepared to face repression, 
while some of the leading cadres sought allies among 
“pseudo-political criminals.”*? Singh hardly tells us much 
about the failure of the leadership to mobilize the tenants 
for the movement of seizure of crops and to build a mass 
base of the Sangram Samiti. 

It seems that the Naxalites continued to be active in 
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north Bihar till 1971, concentrating on “the annihilation 
campaign”. As Sinha, a police officer, notes, “the cult of 
violence moved from north Bihar to Bhojpur, Patna, 
Nalanda, Giridih, Hazaribagh and Dhanbad from 1972 on- 
wards. It is noteworthy that the Naxalites tried to or- 
ganize the industrial workers mainly in Jamshedpur, 
Dhanbad and Ranchi. It was in Bhojpur that the Naxalites, 
relying on the agricultural labourers and the share-croppers, 
set about building a rural base. The initial success achieved 
by the Naxalites could be related partly to the smouldering 
discontent of the rural poor, mostly Harijans, that came to 
a head in the 1970s. As in other areas, the Naxalites hardly 
showed any interest in carrying on a sustained campaign 
to win over the agricultural labourers and the share-crop- 
pers; they started “the annihilation campaign”, probably 
following the advice of Charu Majumdar who toured Bhoj- 
pur in 1971. 

Bhojpur in Arrah district witnessed the peasant move- 
ment from 1936 onwards when the Bihar Provincial Kisan 
Sabha mobilized the peasants in Sahabad. The rural labour- 
ers, mostly Yadavas, Koeris and Kurmis, were ranged 
against the landlords and the rich peasants who came 
mostly from the Rajputs and the Bhumihars; with the in- 
troduction of the Package Programme from 1960 onwards, 
the landlords and the rich peasants employed tractors and 
improved implements, and there was displacement of rural 
labour; wage disputes in Sahabad were on the increase in 
the 1970524 The capitalist landlords and the rich peasants, 
using tractors on their land, did not cease to be feudal in 
their social attitude to the Koeris and Kurmis. In their 
“annihilation campaign” the Naxalites invariably relied on 
the low caste tenants and labourers. 

As the story has been told by Sinha, Jagadish Mahato, 
a science teacher of a local school, who came from a poor 
peasant family, was beaten up by the landlords’ men when 
he was campaigning for the CPI candidate in the 1967 
elections; Mahato later emerged as the Naxalite leader, 
bringing out a journal, Harijanistan, and organizing the 
rural poor for “the annihilation of the class enemies”; the 
procession of the rural poor raised the slogan, Harijanistan 
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le ke rahenge. From 1969 onwards violent incidents started 
occurring at Ekwari village; Rameshwar Ahir, who had 
taken to banditry, had, meanwhile, joined Mahato's army. 
In early 1971, Sheopujan Singh, an agent of the landlords, 
was killed; in the winter of 1972, a Rajput landlord was 
shot dead. As Mahato was fleeing the village, the Harijans 
took him to be a decoit and killed him on 10 December 
1972. It is noteworthy that four landlords were, killed in 
Sahar in 1971; two more murders were reported in 1972; 
the Naxalites snatched rifles from the police. There was 
relentless repression; most of the local leaders, notably 
Jagdish Mahato, Fagu Mahato, Rameshwar Ahir, were 
killed, and Rameshwar Dusadh, a leader of rural labourers, 
was thrown in jail. Nevertheless 80 cases involving murders, 
dacoities and arson were recorded in 1974. Sinha. tells us 
that the Naxalite movement, driven underground and still 
enjoying the support of the rural poor, had not reached 
“the primary stages of agrarian revolution.”3 What. Sinha 
probably implies is that the Naxalites while concentrating 
on murders of “class enemies”, hardly unleashed any mass 
movement for the expropriation of the landlords. 


Navalites in Birbhum 


When the Naxalites were in disarray in West Bengal in 
1970-71, violent incidents including murder of landlords and 
gun-snatching were reported in Birbhum district. in West 
Bengal, where the Kisan. Sabha-led peasant movement was 
relatively weak. In this: district: the Santals constituted a 
large proportion of the rural population who worked on 
the landlords’ land mostly. as. Kisans. The Kisani system, 
which has a family likeness with. the barga system, was 
pervasive in Birbhum; under this system: the Kisan, who 
had no occupancy right, received varying wages paid in kind 
and remained tied to the landlord’s land. In the 1970s the 
landlords, taking advantage of the irrigation facilities, re- 
sorted to personal cultivation on a large scale, evicting the 
Kisans; there emerged a category of rich peasants who 
leased in land: mostly from: the large landowners and 
took to intensive cultivation relying on. the agricultural 
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labourers; it is possible that black money was being invest- 
ed in this type of agricultural production that ploughed 
back huge profits? As the Kisani system was disintegrating, 
the dispossessed tenants were swelling the ranks of the 
rural labourers; the ruined peasants could not be absorbed 
in industry as the towns in Birbhum were the centres of 
rice-milling, moneylending and trade. 

It is not clear how the Naxalites spread their influence 
among the students that had been crowding into Visva- 
Bharati, Sriniketan and the Rampurhat college. The Naxa- 
lites regularly recruited cadres from the students who went 
to the villages organizing the “annihilation campaign”; it 
seems that the Naxalite squads often included the Santal 
peasants. While concentrating their attack on the “oppres- 
sive landlords and moneylenders”, the Naxalites allegedly 
relied on “the class hatred of the poor and landless peasants 
against the enemy.” Sometimes the landlords were brought 
in the trial courts; at Sultanpur in Ilambazar police station, 
for instance, Panchanan Chatterjee, a jotedar, was killed 
ton’ the basis of the verdict” of the peasants; the people’s 
court ordered Jiten Haldar, also a jotedar, to leave the vil- 
lage; in Bolpur area the guerrilla squad killed "the hated 
class enemy”, Amalendu Pain. The “annihilation campaign” 
was undertaken in the towns too, as it was felt that the 
struggle in towns “will have its impact on the vil- 
lages.” It is not clear whether the Naxalite movement 
made much impact on the landed middle class living in 
towns. Gun-snatching was in full swing from March to June 
1971; about 159 firearms were seized by the Naxalites from 
the police and the landlords. The Statesman reported on 
13 May 1971: “.... The authorities maintain that in most 
of the incidents the raiders came in small groups and asked 
the people to surrender their arms. The gun-owners in most 
cases did not offer any resistance and gave away the gun 
or the revolver.” A correspondent of the Frontier described 
how a Naxalite squad carried out the “annihilation cam- 
paign”: “On June 19 more than 200 men entered Itanda, a 
village in Bolpur police station. They had with them 25 
rifles, six or seven revolvers, bombs and spears. They en- 
circled the house of the Pynes, a landowning family of the 
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village, dragged the head of the family out of his room, 
lined him up against a big mango tree and then knifed him 
to death. The Santals who participated in the action were 
chanting the favourite slogans of the CPI(ML)". 

The Birbhum struggle was confined to a few villages in 
Bolpur, Suri and Rampurhat. In a few villages the wages 
of the landless peasants were fixed by the peasant commit- 
tees, It was claimed that “the entire area was swept by the 
huge storm of a peasant upheaval.” Apparently, the murder 
of a few landlords and gun-snatching were considered to be 
the symptoms of “a peasant upheaval.” In a letter to the 
local leaders Charu Majumdar, who had been much im- 
pressed with the Birbhum struggle, wrote: “Attention must 
always be paid to increasing the initiative of the guerrilla 
squads of the poor and landless peasants. ... Our intellec- 
tual comrades will have to study Chairman's Military Writ- 
ings.”“° Majumdar hardly felt that the murder of individuals 
had already weakened the mass base of the struggle. This 
became evident when the army was deployed to crush the 
struggle. There was hardly any resistance; “the cadres took 
shelter in the forests in the Santal Parganas, while the San- 
tal peasants were thrown in jail. The CPI(ML) which had 
thought that Birbhum was in the throes of a peasant revo- 
lution was crushed within three months, It is noteworthy 
that the CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha made considerable ad- 
vance in Birbhum in 1977-794! Meanwhile, the rich peasant 
relying on new technology with the availability of water 
had become a rising category. 
Disintegration Ss 
The CPI(ML) proclaimed its intention of establishing peo- 
ple’s power by organizing liberated areas in the country- 
side. In some areas, notably Naxalbari, Srikakulam and 
Bhojpur, the Maoists, relying on the poor peasants and the 
agricultural labourers, achieved initial success in carrying 
on armed struggle; in fact, the Naxalite insurgency persist- 
ed for more than two years. By 1971 the Naxalite move- 
ment had collapsed. In July 1971, Asim Chatterjee drew 
attention to the predicament of the Naxalites who had been 
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caught in the blind alley of terrorism: "...of the 40,000 
peasants who initially came with us, barring a few, the rest 
have been reduced to passive sympathizers. ... In spite of 
annihilating 120 class enemies, in spite of our ceaseless 
efforts, the number of landless and poor peasants in our 
guerrilla band has not increased."? After the de-recognition 
of the CPI(ML) by the Chinese Communist Party the 
Naxalite movement rapidly disintegrated, and the party be- 
came fragmented into various factions still owing 

to Maoism. In their open letter some of the leaders of 
CPI(ML) severely criticized the tactical line put forward 
by Charu Majumdar; they tried to draw on the suggestions 
made by the Chinese party. It was pointed out that no stress 
had been given on agrarian revolution; “without mass 
struggle and mass organization, the peasants’ armed strug- 
gle cannot be sustained”; the CPI(ML) had no agrarian 
programme. While accepting these suggestions, the leaders 
held Charu Majumdar as "mainly responsible for the left 


the model provided by the October Revolution in Russia 
was rejected. Although the disciples of Charu Majumdar 
laid great emphasis on the agrarian problem, the tactical 
line was sometimes criticized by a section of the leadership 
and by the cadres who apparently formed a small minority 
within the party. On the morrow of the publication of the 
Political Resolution of the CPI(ML), a section of the cadres 
of Howrah district in West Bengal focussed on the need to 
organize mass movements and build mass organizations: 
it is wrong to maintain that there is no need for mass 
movements, mass organizations and class struggles.”"** When 
the “annihilation campaign” was in full swing, Sushital Roy 
Chaudhuri prepared a long document which is revealing. 
The perspective of “protracted war was belittled” and “in 
the manner of an astrologer it was forecast that we need 
not wait till 1975 for the success of the revolution.” He 
asserted that it was necessary to develop “the peasants” 
mass struggle”, while propagating “Mao Tse Tung Thought 
ceaselessly”. Roy Chaudhuri argued that wrong concepts, 
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introduced in the tactical line, were evident in these for- 
mulations: “Guerrilla units have to be formed in a com- 
pletely secret manner’... we must begin with elimination 
of the local class enemies.” Criticizing urban guerrilla acti- 
vities he wrote: “The sensitive students were. exhorted to 
accomplish the democratic and cultural revolution simul- 
taneously; the Luddite type action of destroying educational 
institutions, libraries and laboratories in the name of para- 
lysing the educational system was begun.” He argued against 
the loss of cadres in urban guerrilla activities: “Self-sacri- 
fice is essential in revolution but we must also weigh our 
losses against the gains achieved. Incurring so much loss 
was not necessary....” Roy Chaudhuri appealed to the 
members ‘to “resist the ultra-adventurist trend” that had 
developed in the party. Roy Chaudhuri’s document, the 
first serious criticism of the tactical line, was rejected by 
Majumdar; drifting away from the line of the leadership, 
Sushital Roy Chaudhuri, an embittered man, died in March 
1971. Suniti Ghosh, a teacher of a Calcutta College who 
edited the party’s journal, Liberation, and consistently sup- 
ported Charu Majumdar expressed his horror against the 
political murders: “These brutal murders point to the in- 
evitable consequence of a policy of left adventurism or left 
opportunism”. After Majumdar’s death Ghosh chose to dis- 
sociate from Majumdar’s faction.‘6 

Charu Majumdar, who vigorously advocated the “annihi- 
lation of class enemies” and guerrilla activities in towns 
and villages was surely perturbed after receiving the ex- 
tremely critical note of the Chinese party. In his last writ- 
ing, Majumdar, pleading for “a broadest united front 
against the Congress rule,” wrote: “We must have large- 
ness of mind to be united with all these forces.” He admit- 
ted that the armed struggle had “suffered a setback,” while 
predicting that “an upsurge is coming.” Majumdar did not 
elaborate his views on the tactical line or on the sugges- 
tions offered by the Chinese party. What was at the back 
of his mind will never be known. He was arrested on 16 
July 1972 and died in police custody on 28 July. 

The Naxalite leaders, who criticized the tactical line at- 
tributed to Charu Majumdar, could not lay down the stra- 
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tegy of the Indian revolution. In fact, they were divided 
among themselves. Kanu Sanyal, reviewing the Naxalbari 
struggle, came to the conclusion that some of the leaders 
“had fallen prey to adventurism by trying to apply mecha- 
nically the much valuable experience of other countries in 
toto, which was utilized in full by the political careerists.”"* 
Sanyal hardly tells us anything on the agrarian policy to 
be pursued at the present stage of the revolution. In his 
article on the lessons of Naxalbari written in the winter 
of 1975, Asim. Chatterjee described the “annihilation cam- 
paign” as “secret assassination by small armed groups”; 
it was not accidental that “even the phrase ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ was almost never uttered in the CPI( L) 
of Charu Majumdar”; the line pursued in. the Jhargram 
subdivision was rejected by the working class of Kharagpur: 
the “annihilation line” was “a gross distortion of the class 
struggle, a terrorism of very low kind”? While asking the 
party members to be “flexible in tactics”, Chatterjee seemed 
to be chary in expressing his views on the tactical line, al- 
though he was in broad agreement with some of the views 
of Sanyal on the Naxalbari struggle. In the report of its first 
conference, the Andhra Pradesh Revolutionary Communist 
Party (known as the Chandra Pulla Reddy group), that had 
already broken with Nagi Reddy's group, virtually reitera- 
ted the formulations of the old programme adopted in 1970, 
The main contradiction was the “contradiction between 
feudalism and the broad masses of the people”; only “an 
armed revolution can resolve the main contradictions” the 
establishment of “rural revolutionary bases” could. finally 
“overthrow the present semi-colonial and semi-feudal go- 
vernment.” In the country there existed “an excellent reyolu- 
tionary situation”; the task of the party “is to prepare the 
masses for agrarian revolution.” Perhaps the only new for- 
mulation was to combine other forms of struggle with the 
armed struggle: “the people should be mobilized on both poli- 
tical and economic issues, all legal and illegal opportunities 
must be availed of, mass organizations should be built up.” 
The only self-criticism made by the party was that it resorted 
to “armed action on landlords” before “mobilizing the 
masses for armed agrarian revolution.” In the statement 
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on the prevailing situation, the Central Organizing Com- 
mittee of CPI(ML), (then known as Sharma-Satya- 
murthy-Suniti Ghosh group), while hailing the armed strug- 
gle in Naxalbari, Srikakulam, Mushahari, Lakhimpur-Kheri, 
Gopiballavpur-Debra, Punjab and Birbhum, admitted that 
“the struggles have received a setback”, because “all the 
people whom it is necessary to mobilize and organize for 
the triumph of revolution could not be mobilized and or- 
ganized.” Presenting an idealized picture the statement 
noted that the country “is ripe for revolution”; the people 
“are rising in spontaneous, death-defying revolts.” This 
group was in broad agreement with the formulations made 
by the Chandra Pulla Reddy group; this group, however, 
thought it necessary to emphasize the need to coordinate 
working class struggle with “the armed struggle of the pea- 
santry in the rural arcas.”"! The disciples of Charu Majum- 
dar, rallying round Vinod Mishra, in their statement on the 
then situation, noted how armed peasants were rising in 
struggles in Patna, Bhojpur and other areas of Bihar, which 
pointed to “an excellent revolutionary situation”; they claim- 
ed to have “launched attacks on the mobile enemy forces”; 
the “initiative of the peasant masses is taking the form of 
an upsurge following the birth of the regular army.”®2 

The Naxalite leaders, while admitting that the movement 
had been defeated, seem to cling to the main formulations 
of the old programme. Few leaders examined the new fea- 
tures of the agrarian social structure that became evident 
in the 1970s, most notably in Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
western Uttar Pradesh. Curiously enough, they hardly drew 
lessons from the lack of any spontaneous support of the 
rural poor for the armed Struggle. Asim Chatterjee alone 
denounced the “annihilation campaign” as “terrorism of 
very low kind”, which could be related to “the terrorist 
trend” persisting in the national movement. There was, 
however, a new-found consciousness about organizing 
mass movements and mass organizations, although “armed 
struggle” was emphasized in all the statements of the various 
groups. They seemed to agree that the country was in the 
throes of an agrarian revolution, It is not clear why they 
were still divided among themselves. As the statement of 
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some of the prominent Naxalite leaders indicates, the four 
"major enemies” continued to be "Soviet social - imperia- 
lism, U. S. imperialism, feudalism and comprador bureau- 
cratic capitalism”; the working class “absolutely relies on 
the landless and poor peasants, firmly unites with the 
middle peasants and petty bourgeoisie, seeks to win the 
rich peasants and the national bourgeoisie’; the party 
"must gebin to build the people's army.” Apparently, they 
agreed on the strategy but held different views on tactics. 
As Samar Sen tells us, the Naxalites “raised more problems 
than they solved”. It seems that the Naxalites, divided 
among themselves, would continue to raise new problems as 
they embark on armed struggles, assuming that “an excel- 
lent revolutionary situation” exists in India today. Over the 
years the Naxalities showed little interest in comprehen- 
ding the features of the Indian syndrome, and continue to 
adhere to Maoism when de-Maoisation is in full swing in 
China. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


EPJLOGUE 


After seven chapters, many questions remain unanswered. 
In this final chapter we shall turn to the theories and pro- 
grammes of peasant movements so that we can formulate 
the questions, and seek answers to them. It would be fitting 
to deal briefly with the views expressed by different scholars 
on the peasant movements. In fact, the historians and so- 
ciologists show a great deal of interest now in the peasant 
question. There has been, as Stokes says, “a conceptual 
revolution” under the impact of the Chinese and Vietnames 
revolutions.! However, some scholars seem to underrate the 
impact of peasant movements on Indian society and politics. 

What is a major contention of this study is that the re- 
volutionary contribution of Indian peasants in the colonial 
period was not insignificant. In the nineteenth century, 
peasant revolts flared up in yarious parts of the country; 
these revolts, though intermittent and spasmodic, brought 
to the fore the agrarian question that figured prominently 
in the programme of the nationalist movement. It would be 
fatuous to ignore the sweep and intensity of the peasant 
struggles that developed from 1920 onwards. In Bengal the 
no-tax movement had considerable peasant support, notably 
in Midnapore, Rangpur and Tipperah in 1921-22; in Bardoli 
the landowning peasants were mobilized against the govern- 
ment; in Uttar Pradesh the rent-paying tenants launched 
a no-rent struggle in 1931. What is striking is that the 
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tribal peasants, drawn in forest satyagraha, were politi- 
cized: the tribal peasants who rose in struggle in Andhra 
in 1921 had a feeling that Gandhi raj was about to be 
established: the forest satyagraha was widespread in the 
Central Provinces in the 1930s. In 1942 there was a peasant 
rebellion in Bihar and in some parts of eastern U.P.; as in 
1930-31 the Gonds were engaged in “damaging government 
forests” in the Central Provinces in 1942. From 1936 on- 
wards the communist-led Kisan Sabha, championing the 
cause of the tenants, spread radical ideas among the pea- 
sants. The bakasht movements in Bihar, the tebhaga and 
tanka struggles in Bengal, the tenant struggles in Malabar 
and Tanjore revealed the revolutionary potential of the 
Indian peasants; in Telangana there was a peasant revolu- 
tion. During 1945-47 the tribal peasants mingled with the 
non-tribal peasants in the common movements for the 
expropriation of the landlords. Stokes draws attention to 
the groundswell coming up from the peasants whcih “was 
decisive in loosening the political hold of colonial rule and 
promoting the nationalist cause”? What Stokes implies is 
that the urban elite would have remained ineffectual with- 
‘out peasant support. Indeed, the long campaign of the 
Congress to woo peasant support stood it in good stead. 
Yet the fact remains that the nationalist movement and 
peasant movements did not grow into an anti-colonial and 
anti-feudal revolution. 

As we have already mentioned, a conservative trend was 
developing within the Congress after the collapse''of the 
Civil Disobedience movement; it was not until 1946 that the 
Congress adopted a resolution on the abolition of the 
zamindari system. Even so it continued to take the side of 
the landlords and the rich peasants. As the Congress formed 
ministries in the provinces in 1937, it chose to be the re- 
presentative of law and order, and turned its back on the 
peasant movement. The bakasht movements in Bihar and 
the movement of the Warlis in Maharashtra had to face 
the opposition of the Congress; in Bengal, the Congress, 
which was at loggerheads with the Muslim League, did: not 
give its blessing to the tebhaga movement and hardly op- 
posed’ the Muslim League ministry which sought to crush 
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this movement with wholesale violence. The alliance bet- 
ween the State Congress and the communists in Telangana 
broke down when the programme of the expropriation of 
the landlords came to the fore. It is worth noting that the 
peasant support of the Congress, as the 1946 elections show- 
ed, was not substantially eroded in the country as a whole, 
although the Congress was in decline, as Gallagher tells 
us, in Bengal in the 1930s. It is not fortuitous that the inde- 
pendent power of the communists in the countryside grew 
in Bengal from 1945 onwards, while the peasant movement 
was in the doldrums in Uttar Pradesh, Central Provinces, 
Maharashtra, Assam and Orissa, which remained the citadel 
of the Congress. 

There was no peasant upheaval in India in the Nehru 
era. Barrington Moore’s arguments explaining the decline 
of the peasant movement are worth noting. The Nehru 
regime had behind it “the top layer of the peasantry.” 
There was a great deal of modernization of agriculture 
which favoured stability. Moore attaches considerable im- 
portance to the growth of commercial agriculture, As he 
puts it: “Where the landed upper class has turned to pro- 
duce for the market in a way that enables commercial 
influences to permeate rural life, peasant revolutions have 
become weak affairs.”? There is an element of truth in the 
contention that the growth of commercial agriculture ushers 
in changes in the agrarian social structure; as the rich 
peasant emerges as the local boss, the peasants become 
divided among themselves. But in India these changes were 
hardly perceptible in the colonial period; the rich peasant 
was not a contented category and often played the leading 
role in peasant movements. With the coming of indepen- 
dence there was a shift in the situation. In the Nehru era 
the government proclaimed a radical agrarian policy, and 
public expenditure on agriculture and irrigation increased 
enormously. On the one hand, the abolition of the zamin- 
dari and jagirdari systems and the tenancy legislation 
created illusion among the rural poor. On the other hand, 
capitalist relations were developing in agriculture, and the 
rich peasants that had emerged as a powerful class extended 
their support to the Nehru government. It is also a fact that 
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Nehru's charisma stood the Congress in good stead in “the 
dangerous decades.” It is noteworthy that disillusionment 
with the Congress government led to a massive migration 
of voters from the Congress to the communist and regional 
parties in 1967. As non-Congress governments were formed 
in a number of states, the tide of the peasant movement 
began to flow with renewed force. 

This brings us to the notion of a “revolution of rising 
expectations.” There is evidence to show that the peasants, 
living in scattered villages, often rose in struggle when the 
situation appeared to be favourable; they hardly embarked 
on a revolution when their misery was at its most acute. 
There was no peasant upheaval in Bengal during the 1943 
famine. The bakasht movement in Bihar received peasant 
support when the Congress ministry undertook tenancy 
legislation; the unprecedented ‘sweep of peasant struggles 
in 1946-47 was preceded by a wave of strikes of the work- 
ing class, the general elections of 1946 when the major 
political parties promised radical reforms and the formation 
of the interim government headed by Nehru in August 1946. 
The tebhaga movement received an impetus from the pub- 
lication of the Bargadars Bill in January 1947. What started 
as a partial struggle of the peasants against forced labour 
and ejectment in the winter of 1946 grew into a peasant 
revolution in Telangana when it became evident that the 
Nizam’s rule was crumbling. There was no lack of sponta- 
neous support of the rural poor behind the bakasht move- 
ment, the tebhaga movement and the peasant revolution in 
Telangana in its initial phase. These movements, which had 
no parallel, could be distinguished from “the movements 
from above”, launched by the communists in 1949-50; as 
we have observed, the communists were caught in the blind 
alley of terrorism. In fact, instead of peasant mobilization, 
murder of landlords and their agents became a marked fea- 
ture of the communist-led struggles in Andhra and Bengal. 
What is apparently a paradox is that the communists 
received considerable peasant support in the 1951 
elections. This can be partly explained by the fact 
that the communists, who remained sunk ‘among the 
peasants, knew how to retreat and regroup their forces, The 
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Telangana and Kakdwip struggles were withdrawn in 1951. 

In Marxist literature there is a great deal of emphasis 
on “worker-peasant” alliance; the assumption is that the 
peasants must seek allies in order to make their struggles 
effective. In Russia, strikes of the workers and peasant dis- 
turbances went hand in hand in 1905-06; with the revival 
of the working class movement from 1912 onwards there 
was a recrudescence of peasant disturbances; peasants and 
peasant-soldiers returning from the war seized land and 
forests as the Bolsheviks, relying on the soviets of workers 
and soldiers, seized power in Petrograd. Lenin’s decree on 
land issued on the morrow of the revolution was a recog- 
nition of the realities in the countryside. In China, the 
peasants found allies in the intellectuals without whose help 
the Red Army could not have been formed; in the Chinese 
revolution which was protracted and passed through various 
phases, the Red Army played a crucial role. In Viet Nam, 
where the working class was numerically weak, the peasants 
relied on the leadership of the intellectuals and petty bour- 
geoisie; as in China, the people’s army played the decisive 
role in the struggle for liberation. In India the three major 
agrarian struggles, the bakasht movement in Bihar, the 
tebhaga movement in Bengal, the peasant revolution in 
Telangana, hardly received the active support of the work- 
ing class. During the tebhaga struggle the tramway men's 
strike was launched on 8 January 1947; the BPTUC called 
upon the workers to go on a general strike on 28 March. 
On the afternoon of 27 March there was a fresh flare-up of 
communal riots in Calcutta, and the proposed general strike 
was called off. The working class could do very little to 
stem the riots that continued unabated upto the day before 
independence. It is noteworthy that the communists carried 
on political agitation to woo middle class support; but the 
urban middle class, who had turned over the land to barga 
cultivation, remained consistently hostile to the tebhaga 
movement. As we have already mentioned, when repression 
was let loose on the peasant revolution in Telangana the 
working class in Hyderabad or in other industrial centres 
hardly organized strikes or demonstrations in support of 
the peasant struggle. Faced with governmental repression, 
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the peasant struggles petered out. It may be added that the 
peasants without outside leadership would fail to make a 
revolution. It seems that the communists rightly emphasize 
the importance of “worker-peasant alliance” in organizing 
radical agrarian movements in a country where the rural 
elite wields tremendous power. Only a protracted move- 
ment could make the necessary attack on the rural elite. 

At this point we turn to the classification of the peasantry 
and the role of different categories of peasants in reyolu- 
tionary movements. In his Preface fo the Peasant War in 
Germany, published in 1870, Engels classified the peasants 
into “the bigger peasants” and “small peasants” that in- 
cluded such categories as feudal peasants performing “‘cor- 
vee services” to the lord, tenant farmers paying high rent 
to the landlord and poor peasants who, cultivating and own- 
ing “little patches of land” were burdened with mortgages 
to the usurers. The farm labourers constituted a separate 
category that could be regarded as “natural allies” of the 
working class. Noting the disintegration of the peasantry 
in Russia in the nineteenth century, Lenin referred to the 
tripartite classification of the peasantry. The rural bour- 
geoisie or the rich peasant who combined commercial agri- 
culture with “commercial and industrial enterprise,” and 
employed the farm-workers constituted a distinct category; 
there were the poor peasants including farm-labourers: and 
the intermediary link between these categories was the mid- 
dle peasants who were self-supporting on their land and 
employed family labour; this category often fluctuated bet- 
ween the top group and the bottom group “into which it 
is pushed by the whole course of social evolution.” In 
- classifying the different categories of peasants emphasis is 
laid on the mode of production. The rich peasant employs 
farm-labourer while the middle peasant relies on family 
labour; the farm labourer hires out his labour to the land- 
lord or the rich peasant, 

In recent years a good deal of prominence has been given 
to the role of the middle peasants in peasant movements. 
Drawing on the experience of peasant Struggles in Russia, 
China and India, Alavi has come to the conclusion that the 
land-owning middle peasant is “initially the most militant 
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element of the peasant,’ the poor peasant who is “totally 
dependent upon his master” and turns to him in times of 
crisis is “initially the least militant class of the peasantry.” 
When the peasant movement grows into a revolutionary 
movement, the middle peasants “may move away from the 
revolutionary movement unless their fears are allayed.”’ 
Wolf also reached a similar conclusion. The poor peasant 
or landless labourer “has no tactical power”, he remains 
“within the power domain of his employer”, whereas the 
middle peasants have “the minimal tactical freedom required 
to challenge their overlord.” The middle peasant is often 
affected by falling prices and fluctuations of the market. 
About the rich peasant, who employs farm-labourer and is 
a moneylender, Wolf writes that he “is unlikely to embark 
on the course of rebellion”; he can at best lend his support 
to an uprising when an external force, such as the Red 
Army in China, destroys “other superior power domains.” 

Pouchepadass, while conceding that there exist in the 
Indian countryside a certain number of middle peasants, 
insists on examining “in greater depth the very nature of 
the middle peasantry as a class.” The writers on peasant 
movements hardly distinguish the middle peasant from the 
rich peasant and often refer to “rich and middle peasants”. 
In fact, they try to describe the role of the dominant 
peasantry belonging to a respectable caste. There are ins- 
tances in which peasant movements were organized by a 
particular caste. The Bardoli campaign was led by the 
patidars and their caste association, the Patidar Yuvak 
Mandal; the Kammas and the Reddis played an important 
role in the peasant movements of coastal Andhra as also in 
the Telangana revolt. As in the Gandhian movements so in 
the Kisan Sabha-led movements, the dominant peasantry 
were at the forefront. The AIKS sought to preserve the 
unity of the entire peasantry that included the landless 
peasants, although they were not “represented within the 
ranks of the organization itself.” Pouchepadass writes that 
the strategy of class collaboration “was never to be seriously 
questioned”; the AIKS organized “very broad-based actions, 
conceived as bringing together the whole of the peasantry 


against only the landlords.” With the emergence of capi- 
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talist relations in agriculture, a section of the middle pea- 
sants would gravitate towards rich farmers while the rest 
would join the ranks of the rural poor.’ 

Indeed, evidence on the distinct role of the middle pea- 
sant in peasant movements is scanty, although the positive 
role of the landowning peasant in initiating peasant strug- 
gles cannot be doubted. As we have observed, the rich 
peasant who wanted to loosen the bonds of feudal exploita- 
tion formed the leadership of the peasant revolts of the 
nineteenth century, In the peasant movements organized b: 
the nationalists the landowning peasant surely played the 
leading role; Gandhi consistently championed the rich pea- 
sants and the landlords, and peasant movements were 
invariably directed against the government. The published 
studies available on these movements hardly throw much 
light on the role of the middle peasants. This is not for- 
tuitous. The rich peasants were, by and large, the dramatis 
personae of these movements. When we come to the Kisan 
Sabha-led movements, the developments often run counter 
to Alavi's thesis. In initiating the peasant movements in 
Bihar the Bhumihar peasants played an important role; 
the Bhumihar peasants represented “middle and big cultiva- 
tors,” who, as Sahajanand tells us, used the Kisan Sabha 
“for their benefit and gain.” There was a shift in the situa- 
tion during 1946-48, Sahajanand had parted company with 
the AIKS; the second wave of the bakasht movement in 
which low-caste tenants were ranged against the powerful 
landlords had to face the opposition of the Congress. It 
seems that the Kisan Sabha relied on the support of the 
rural poor in this period. In Bengal the Kisan Sabha was 
dominated by the rich and the middle peasants in the early 
years; the meetings of the Kisan Sabha were often addressed 
by the leaders of the Krishak Praja Party. It is noteworthy 
that in the memorandum submitted by the BPKS to the 
Land Reyenue Commission in 1939, the emphasis was on 
the abolition of the zamindari, and no specific demand of 
the bargadars was formulated. The position of the Kisan 
Sabha radically changed when the tebhaga and tanka strug- 
gles were launched in the winter of 1946. It seems that 
these struggles were spearheaded by the poor peasants. 
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Since tebhaga was the demand of the bargadars, they re- 
mained at the forefront of the struggle; they took the 
crop from. the field to | their threshing floor; the 
volunteers of the Kisan Sabha were drawn mostly from 
bargadars and agricultural labourers, There was no tebhaga 
movement in Burdwan district. where the rich and the 
middle peasants formed the leadership of the Kisan Sabha. 
In the tanka struggle in Mymensingh district the Hajong 
tenants played the leading role; they emerged as the cadres 
of the Kisan Sabha. In Telangana the rich and the middle 
peasants, forming the social base of the Andhra Mahasabha, 
initiated the peasant movement in its early phase. As the 
peasant revolution was maturing in early 1947, the poor 
peasants and agricultural labourers. came increasingly to 
the fore. We have used the expression “rich and middle 
peasants” in order to stress the positive role of the land- 
owning peasant in initiating peasant movements, What is 
noteworthy is that the rich peasants often deserted the 
movement when governmental repression was let loose on 
them. Once the struggle was well under way, the poor pea- 
sants and agricultural labourers became its main driving 
force; the brunt of the repression fell on them. 

The Telangana and tebhaga struggles made a deep 
impact on the programme and activities of the Kisan 
Sabha. As the story of the partial struggles organized by 
the Kisan Sabha in the 1960s shows, it relied increasingly 
on the rural poor; the movement for the forcible occupa- 
tion of benami land, forest land and government land was 
apparently led by the poor peasants. The tactical line of 
maintaining the unity of the entire peasantry was not basi- 
cally changed, although the: problem of winning over and 
neutralising the rich peasants proved to be intractable, The 
rich peasants knew very well that they had everything to 
lose if the land struggles gathered momentum. They had a 
stake in the status quo. It is noteworthy that capitalist re- 
lations had developed in Indian agriculture. In the 1960s 
the “green revolution” became bound up with the “moder- 
nization of the technical basis of farms” in a few regions, 
and the demand for wage-labour and the shrinking of 
tenancy proceeded hand in hand, In Punjab the number of 
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registered tenants, paying produce-rent, declined from 
583,400 to 80,500 between 1955 and 1964.!° In the 1960s 
owner-operated land formed about 70 per cent of land, and 
tenant-operated land considerably diminished.'! In Tanjore 
which witnessed tenant unrest over the years, eviction of 
tenants increased in the wake of tenancy legislation; “en- 
terprising landowners” often reemployed the evicted tenants 
as wage-labourers; the magnitude of the tenancy problem 
was reduced, and the relationship between the landowners 
and the wage-labourers emerged as “the principal political 
problem in the agrarian system.”!2 In the country as a 
whole, tenancy was passing, and the capitalist wage 
system was taking its place. The process involved the ex- 
propriation of the tenants; the Kisan Sabha, championing 
the interest of the tenants, could not reverse the process; 
and tenancy legislation, as we have observed, was designed 
to appease the landlords and the rich peasants, 

The decline of share-cropping is of crucial significance. 
Lenin regarded the decline of otrabotki that had a family 
likeness with share-cropping as a progressive phenomenon. 
The growth of commodity economy “conflicts with the 
otrabotki system, as this system is based on natural eco- 
nomy, on unchanging technique, on inseparable ties between 
the landlord and the peasant.” The story of Englehardt's 
farm showed how otrabotki was “the cause of the poor 
condition of cattle-raising, of the poor cultivation of the 
soil and of the monotonous persistence of obsolete 
systems of field cultivation.” Within the structure of 
this system “there is nothing to stimulate the change 
of technique.” When a landlord Started employing machi- 
nery or improved implements, he passed from “the labour- 
rent system to the capitalist system.” The employment of 
agricultural machinery and improved implements and the 
expropriation of the peasantry “are two inseparably con- 
nected phenomena.” As capitalism developed in agriculture, 
otrabotki which was marked by “the wretchedness and un- 
couthness of the cultivator” was replaced by freely-hired 
labour. The collective character of large-scale capitalist 
agriculture had resulted in “socializing agricultural pro- 
ductions.” While emphasizing the progressive role of capi- 
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talism in Russian agriculture, Lenin did not fail to note 
"the historically transient character of this economic re- 
gime, or the profound social contradictions inherent in it.” 

In India the rent question exacerbated tension between 
the landlords and the tenants in the colonial period, and 
tenant struggles flared up in Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, 
Malabar and Tanjore. The enduring success of the Kisan 
Sabha lay in the fact that it led tenant struggles while ad- 
vocating a radical change in the land system. With the 
coming of independence the tenant struggles continued un- 
abated. It is noteworthy that in recent years tenancy Acts 
have been amended in some states, and the position of the 
tenants in rural society has improved in a few states, nol- 
ably Kerala and West Bengal. In India today the rent- 
paying tenants seem to show a great deal of interest in 
cheap credit and remunerative prices for their crops. 
Predictably, a good deal of prominence has been given in 
the literature of the Kisan Sabha to credit and prices. 
Meanwhile, the expropriation of the tenants continued in 
most of the states and there was a decline in tenancy. The 
clash of interest between the rising class of capitalist land- 
owners and the agricultural labourers became evident as 
time passed. Throughout India the jajmani system had col- 
lapsed; the landlords and the rich peasants were adapting 
to the new technique of production. 

Curiously enough, the Kisan Sabha continued to take an 
equivocal position on the question of organizing the agri- 
cultural labourers who constituted a rising category. In the 
resolution adopted by the CPI in the summer of 1954 it 
was noted that "the party and the Kisan movement must 
vigorously take up and champion the immediate demands 
of the agricultural labourers”; agricultural labourers “should 
be organized separately in independent class organizations”, 
although it was emphasized that the most important de- 
mand of the agricultural labourers was land distribution 
which was also the common demand of the entire peasan- 
try." But this resolution was not implemented, partly be- 
cause there was unceasing controversy within the party on 
the nature of production conditions in Indian agriculture, 
and the communists were content to follow the waiting 
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policy. Meanwhile, the rich peasant was establishing his 
predominance in the countryside by undertaking intensive 
small-scale farming with regular hired labour. What was 
the growing feature in the agrarian economy was the 
emergence of an agricultural bourgeoisie in the midst of 
the decline of the peasant economy and the general im- 
poverishment of the poor peasants. In all the regions the 
small farm remained, as always, immensely vulnerable, The 
small peasants grew mostly food crops. Since the output 
was small they went to the market in the lean months to 
buy foodgrains. The small peasants not only produced less, 
but consumed a higher proportion of what was produced 
on their land.!? Every crop failure flung masses of small 
peasants into the ranks of agricultural labourers. Over the 
years the process of the expropriation of the small peasants 
and the growth of the agricultural labourers went hand in 
hand. In the 1960s there were 35 to 40 million agricultural 
labourers that remained mostly unorganized. 

Tt was not till the autumn of 1968 that the CPI decided 
to launch the Bharatiya Khetmajdoor Union, The ex- 
perience of the peasant movements since 1947 revealed the 
practical necessity of a central organization of agricullural 
labourers which could guide and coordinate the activities 
of agricultural labour unions in the states. In 1968 there 
was hardly any agricultural labour organization in India 
except in Andhra, Kerala and Punjab. By 1975 Khet Maz- 
door Unions had been formed in most of the states, and 
the membership of the Bharatiya Khet Majdoor Union had 
increased from about four lakhs in 1970 to more than one 
million in 1975-76. The formation of Khetmajdoor Union 
was an important turning-point in the history of the Indian 
peasant movement. At last the capitalist landowners, drawn 
mostly from the upper-castes, were faced with the move- 
ment of agricultural labourers for higher w 
of employment. While in Punjab the Khetmajdoor Union, 
organized like a trade union, concentrated on wage strug- 
gles, the unions in other regions were mostly engaged in the 
movement for land reforms and occupation of government 
land. As, Kodiyan noted in the winter of 1976, the agricul- 
tural labourers hardly organized wage struggles in Uttar 
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Pradesh, Haryana, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, 
Karnataka and Assam, although wages remained low in 
these regions. In fact, minimum wages legislation was not 
enforced in most of the states.’ 

The problems of organizing independent struggles of the 
agricultural labourers are Formidable, The agricultural 
labourers are mostly Harijans and Adivasis who are ranged 
against the upper-caste rural elite; in most of the regions 
they are scattered and hardly employed on large-scale 
capitalist farms. The movement has to face concrete prob- 
lems posed by differential wage rates, different modes of 
payment for different kinds of work, different conditions of 
employment of hired labour. It is also a fact that “attached 
labourers” hardly participated in the peasant movements," 
There is again the problem of migrant labourers who flock 
from backward regions in Bihar, eastern U.P. and Orissa to 
Punjab and Haryana, and are often used by the landlords 
and the rich peasants to keep down wages. The unions are 
faced with the problem of cadres which can be related 
to widespread illiteracy among the agricultural labourers; 
it is not accidental that the organization ‘suffers from “the 
lack of functioning of the basic village or panchayet level 
units.”!8 As the movement of the agricultural labourer 
grows in various parts of the country, the Kisan Sabha 
will have to cope with the problem of winning over or 
neutralizing the rich peasant. In recent years the Kisan 
Sabha is lending its support to the movement, mostly spear- 
headed by the affluent peasants, for higher prices for agri- 
cultural crops, debt-relief and tax-concessions. That the 
rich peasants will play their cards well can no longer be 
doubted. The fact is that the rich peasants, clamouring for 
unrestricted prices of agricultural crops, are hardly in- 
terested in the movement of the agricultural labourers for 
higher wages and for the supply of essential commodities 
at controlled prices. 

The Bharatiya Khetmajdoor Union, ever since its forma- 
tion, has shown a great deal of interest in the demand 
of the agricultural labourers for land distribution. This 
demand corresponds to the cravings of landless peasants 
manifested in the agrarian movements. What needs to be 
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noted is that actual land reforms can be implemented only 
under revolutionary conditions: in the socialist countries 
land reforms and collective agriculture have gone hand in 
hand.'® The question is whether the landless labourers who 
will receive small parcels of land will be able to retain 
them. Since such land could pass into the hands of the 
resourceful landowners, the Bharatiya Khetmajdoor Union 
has urged upon the government “to organize cooperative 
farming societies of the beneficiaries of land reform legisla- 
tion for the joint cultivation of the surplus ceiling land 
and government land.” The cooperative farming societies, 
to be viable, must rely on the support of the state. As 
Bhowani Sen noted in the spring of 1972: “the state itself 
must be so oriented towards poor peasants and cooperative 
agriculture that discrimination in favour of genuine co- 
operative property as distinct from individual property be- 
comes the order of the day.’ 

It may be worth recalling that Marx, Engels and Lenin 
never ceased to emphasize that collective large-scale agri- 
culture was an indispensable condition of socialism. Engels 
clearly explained what attitude the socialists should take 
with regard to the small peasant: “When we win state 
power, we shall not think of forcibly expropriating the 
small peasant (whether with or without compensation does 
not matter) as we shall be compelled to do with the large 
landowners. Our task in relation to the small peasants will 
consist; first of all, in transforming their private production 
and private ownership into collective production and 
ownership—not, however, by forcible meaiis, but by method 
of example and by offering social aid for this purpose.”?! 

It may be said that state intervention is of crucial impor- 
tance to usher in large-scale cooperative agriculture, The 
Kisan Sabha seems to regard it as a remote ideal since 
state power is in the hands of the bourgeoisie, What needs 
to be asked is whether the small farm can at all be viable 
when the rich peasants, linked with merchant capital, 
dominate the rural economy and constitute a formidable 
pressure group. The peasant movement has come face to 
face with a dilemma that arises out of the increasing pene- 
tration of capitalism in agriculture. 
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NOTES 


lEric Stokes, The Peasant and the Raj, 1978, p. 271. 

2Ibid., p. 279. | 

3Moore, op. cit, pp. 385, 459. Moore writes that the revolutionar: 
contribution of the peasantry “has been decisive in China and 
Russia,” while it was “insignificant in India to date.” 

4Eric Wolf, Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century, 1968. Wolf 
has described the role of the peasants in revolutionary movements 
in Mexico, Russia, China, Viet Nam, Algeria and Cuba. 

5F, Engels, The Peasant War in Germany, 1969. Engels noted 
that the urgent task of the German labour movement was “to 
galvanize and draw into movement this class.” 

6V. I. Lenin, The Development of Capitalism in Russia, 1899, 
Moscow, 1956, pp. 176-82; in his Draft Thesis on the Agrarian 
Question placed in the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national (1920), Lenin referred to three categories of peasants—the 
rich peasants, the rural proletariat and the middle peasants. In 
his pamphlet, How to analyse the classes in rural areas (1933), 
Mao draws on Lenin's classification of the peasantry. 

7Hamza Alavi, Peasants and Revolution, in Desai, op. cit., pp. 
714-15. Alavi writes that his contention “reverses the sequence 
suggested in Maoist texts—although it is in accord with Maoist 
practice.” The Chinese communists concentrated on the mobiliza- 
tion of poor peasants, as capitalist farming had not developed 
in China in the 1930s. 5 

8Wolf, op. cit, pp. 290-91. 

9J. Pouchepadass, Peasant Classes in Twentieth Century Agrarian 
Movements in India, in Hobsbawn, et al., op. cit., pp- 146-50, 152-53. 

10V, Rastyannikov, Agrarian Evolution of Indian Society, in V. 
Pavlov, et al., India: Social and Economic Development, 1975, pp. 
145, 148-49, Since “the big landowners represent a powerful force,” 
there is the possibility of “further socio-political consolidation of 
the conservative type capitalistic strata’; relying on the caste 
structure the big landowners maintain their position “by methods 
of extra-economic coercion.” 

11K, Bharadwaj, Production Conditions in Indian Agriculture, 
1974, p. 52. Tenant-operated land was as follows: kind rent (about 
5 per cent), share rent (about 1 per cent), cash rent (11 per cent). 

12Beteille, op. cit., p. 163. 

13Lenin, op. cit, pp. 207-08, 212-13, 219. In The Agrarian Question 
and the Critics of Marz, Lenin criticized the Russian writers who 
idealized small peasant agriculture: the small peasants’ cattle was 
of inferior quality; the big farmers devoted a large portion of the 
land for the cultivation of fodder; in the small farm there is “the 
obstacle to the introduction of machinery.” 
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MM. Sen, ed. Documents of The History of The Communist 
Party of India, vol. 8, 1951-56, pp. 339-40, 341. 
‘5For an account of the condition of small peasants in U.P. see 
G. Etienne, Studies in Indian Agriculture, 1968, pp. 85-88. 
16General Secretary's Report, Fourth Conference of Bharatiya 
Khet Mazdoor Union, 1977, p. 26. 
iTA. Bose, Exploitation, Social Classes And Contradictions In Agri- 
culture In Modern India: Marxian Views, 1980 (Mimio). In West 
Bengal, for instance, agricultura] labourers are paid in kind or in 
cash, and very often both in kind and cash; as part of wages, food 
is generally supplied to them; there are contract labourers as well as 
day labourers, ali of whom receive their wages after the day’s work; 
the Mahindars are employed for one year; the number of bonded 
labour is insignificant. The labourers hardly received Rs. 8.10 paise 
in 1980 as minimum wages fixed by the government; their wages 
actually varied between Rs. 4 and Rs. 6; wage rates of the female 
labourers were generally lower than those of the male labourers; 
the labourers are employed by the landowner in the villages where 
they live, and often move out to the towns or other villages in 
the lean months. See A. Rudra, Paschim Banger Khetmajoor, 1980. 
Rudra tells us that labour is “unfree,” since the labourer remains 
tied to the same master in the same village for employment and 
paddy loans. 
iReport To The Fifth National Conference Of The Bharatiya 
Khet Mazdoor Union, 1981. 
19E, H. Jacoby, Has Land Reform Become Obsolete, in Hobsbawm, 
et al, op. cit, pp. 295-97. Jacoby argues that peasant farming is 
not likely to survive in view of “the growing strength of trans- 
national agro-business and capitalist farming”; hence the need of 
collective farming which can coexist with capitalist farming, as 
in Israel and Tanzania. 
20B. Sen’s Foreword to the present writers’ book, Agrarian 
Struggle in Bengal, 1946-47, 1972. 1 
211t is noteworthy that no attempt was made in Soviet Russia 
to impose collectivization on the peasants even at the height of 
war communism; the Russians made experiments with the Sovkhoz; 
Lenin insisted on drawing in the peasants in the cooperative which 
“combines the private, personal interests of the peasant with the 
common interests of society.” Following the procurement crisis of 
1928, the Russians embarked upon collectivization in the winter 
of 1929; Stalin rejected the views of Engels against adopting “forci- 
ble means” and launched de-kulakization, which was “not a mass 
movement” but “a purely administrative operation”; the Soviet 
Union hardly tried to “build up a powerful non-state cooperative 
movement” to neutralize the opposition of the peasants. M. Lewin, 
Russian Peasants and Soviet Power, 1968; E. H. Carr, The Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, 1917-23, vol. 2, 1951, pp. 287, 295; History of The 
CPSU, 1960, pp. 351, 372, 432. 
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